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BEATING THE OAKS; AN INTERPRETATION OF 
CHRIST 678-9. 


In the Old English poem Christ, the post Cynewulf through- 
out some twenty lines enumerates various abilities with which 
God has endowed mankind. Some can pluck the harp; some are 
successful warriors; some can navigate & ship; some know far 
paths; some can make a sword. Among the lines stating these 
and cther recognizable accomplishments, there occurs at line 678 
the lccution sum meg heanne beam slelgne gestigan. Probably 
most readers of the Christ would be inclined to translate this 
“some can climb the high, steep tree,” were jt not for the fact 
that such an accomplishment seems rather indefinite and pernaps 
not dignified enough for inclusion among the other gift. A 
consiccrable araount of interpretation has grown up about the 
passage. It has been taken to refer to athletics in general;? 
emendation- of gestigan to gesttiepan has been suggested, the 
passage then referring to the craft of carpentry —' one can raise 
aloft the high timber "—aánd the same end has been reached 53 
taking gestigen to mean “to raise alot"; ? the suggestion has 


tit ds Likely that in medieval Biblical expcsition there has been an 
expaasion of the list of God's cifts to meu seb forth in Corinthians I, 
12, and that such an expansion influenced Cynewulf’s lines, An instance 
of how the passage in Corinthians might have been expanded to include 
such matters as husbandry, earpeutry, and household duties may be 
seen in Haymo's exposition of Corinthians I, 12; Migne, Patrol, Lat., 
OXVIT, col. 577. 

? The Christ of Oynewnlf, ed. A. Cock (Boston, 1900), p. 137. 

? G. Gerould, “ Cynewulf's Christ 018-079," Af. T. N.. XXXI, np. 403 f.; 
and “ Carpenter or Athlete? Christ vv, 638-9,” J. E. G. P., XXVIII, pp. 
191-5, 
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been made that the passage alludes to Anglo-Saxon frivolities ; + 
and the passage has been translated “one ascandeth upon the 
steep, high cross."? In support of a reference to tree climbing 
in the passage, a number of tasks.jiave been mentioned to which 


this activity right be specificaily applied, such as the duties of. 


a watchman oz of ono who takes eyases from nests in connection 
with hawking.’ Attention has also been called to a passage in 
Acltric’s homilies wherein a herdsman in the performance of 
his duty climbed an oak and fed his livestock with the leafy top.’ 


No interpretation of the passage has had sufficient corroborative 


evidence to make it particularly convincing. The present inter- - 


pretation starts with the belief that the passage means “some 
can climb the high, steep tree"; if there is determinable a 
specific, widely recognized, ard not undignified activity to which 
the passage can clearly refer, it becomes no longer any more 


moot than the accompanying ones referring to the navigating 


of a ship and the making of a sword. The passage may refer to. 


the climbing of oaks in order to beat down acorns for swine; 
concerning the beating of oaks as a recognized task throughout 


tF. Klaeber, Anglia, LITI, p. 233: * There are two alternatives before 
us. Either we change gestigun to gestipan and rejoice in a resulting 
highly uppropriate sense of the passage. Or we show faith in the 
superior wisdom of the serize who strangely penned gestigax and venture 
to derive a certain satisfaction from finding an unexpected allusian to 
Anglo-Saxon frivolities.” 

50. Kennedy, The Poems of Cynewulf (New York, 1910), p. 173. 
Gerould, J. E. C. P., XXVIII, p. 161, objects to this on the ground that 
the allusion could then ba only to Christ. I think that some ease could 
be made out for au allusion to martyrdom in general, but I find nothing 
strongly convincing to support this. 

E.. Howard, “Old English Tree Climbing: Christ vv. 678-79,” 
J. E. G. P., XXX, pp. 152-4. Toward points out that a passage in the 
Fovtunes of Men, wherein a man meets his fate by falling from a tree, 
indicates that tree climbing played a part in the lives of some men in 
the Old English period. A bit of support concerning tree climbing as 
part of a watehman's duty may be found in the Bayeux Tapestry, where 
a Walchman upon a tree scans the distance with hand-shaded eye in 
order to provide information for William. Cf. The Beycus Tapestry, 
elucidated by J. Bruce (London, 1850), plate III and p. 50. 

* B. Whiting, “A Further Note on. Old English Tree Climbing: Christ 
vv. 0787/9," J. E. G. P., XXXI, pp. 256-7. He notes the earlier versions 
of this account in the anonymous Vite S, Cuthberti and in Bedo’s- Vita 
S. Cuthberti. 
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a long period of English life there is much corroborative evidence, 
and that climbing a tree was a rec cognized paré of this task can 
be ainply substantiated. 

It is essential to remark at first that the beating of acorns 
from ouks was not at all an Anglo-Saxon frivolity; as may he 
seen from laws, wills, and charters, swine constituted an im- 
portant part of the livestock of the Anglo-Saxons, and the care 
' of fattening them was a matter of official y recognized importance. 
The seventh centurv laws of Ine state specitically the payments 
for pasturage: if one takes payment for mast for swine, one 
recelves every third hog with three-finger-thick bacon, every 
fourth hog with two-finger-thick bacon, every fifth hog with 
thumb-thick bacon.’ Anglo-Saxon wills include bequests of swine 
and ‘provision for mast: for example, from. the ninth century 
will of an alderman named Alfred: twa Ousendu swina rc heom 
sella mid þem londum,® and from the eleventh century will of 
Aelfhelm: 1c wylle pet man mesie minum wife twa hund swina 
denne per mesten syj?, Concerning herds numbering two 
thousand swine, it may be mentioned that Alfred thought it 
worth noting that while Ohthere was one of the foremost men 
in Norway, he owned, in addition to other livestock, only twenty 
swin2;** and as late as the sixteenth century Harrison in his 
Description of England telly us that those who live near oaks 
.* doo cherish and bring up innumerable lieards of swine.” a2 A 
charter dated 825 states that at a synodal meeting at Clovesho, 
attended oy King Beornwulf of Mercia with bis bishops and 
aldermen, a chief topic of discussion was the araount of wood 
pasturage at Sutton; this pasturage the swineherds wished to 
extend further than the old rights allowed, while the bishop and the 
witnesses from the monastery ree that they were liable 
for no more thaa mast for three hundred swine. Specific mea- 
tion is made that at that time at Suttcn; Hama was swungerefa, 


5 F, Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen,el, 110, sect. 49, 3. 

? b. Thorpe, Diplomatarium, Anglicum Aevi Saronic. (London, 18657, 
p. 481. i 

19 p. Thorpe, op. cit., p. 590; cf. also p. 470 and p. 556. 

i Alfred’s translation of Orosius! History of the World; ed. J. Bos- 
worth (London, 1859), p. 20. 

1? ffarrisow's Descr iption of: England, ed, F. Furnivall (London, 1877), 
l, p. 339. LU be 
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whe 


the man in charge of the pastuving cf swine. The Fectitudines 
Singularum Personurum, dated ca. 1025, also indicate org zanization 
within the rank of swineherd, as they mention thres classes: 
ehteswan, gafolswan, inswan.* When oaks did not provide a 
good yield of inast it was a serious’ matter; tae Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle records that 1116 was a hard year and very barren in 
mast. This concern about the supply of mast is shown even 
mote definitely by the fact that the Domesday Survey evaluates 
woodiots in terms of the number of swine for which they can 
produce mast; entries occur such as “ woodland is there to feed 
40 swine,” “ rondlnnd to feed 500 swine,” “ woodland for 730 
wine," * woodland to feed 1000 swine.” 15 Also in tlie Domesday 
Survey woodlots were evaluated according to the number of swine 
which a lord could claim for his permission to pasture the herd 
in his woodlot; such entries occur as “woodland to render 90 
swine," “woodland te render 200 swine.” ^ From such facts 
about swine ond mas it appears that an activity contributing to 
the supplying of Swine with mast would Nave béen one associated 
with a matter of importance in Anglo-Saxon daily life. Evidence 
for such an activity involving the climbing of trees is found in 
literature, illuminations, sculpture, and woodcuts; some pertains 
directly to Anglo- Saxon E England, some to England of later dates 
and to other European countries. 

For convenience the following pieces of evidence from litera- 
&ure are set down in roughly chronological order. (1) Probably 
the carliest reference to a man in a tree on English soil is found 
in the anonymous Vilu S. Cuthberti written at the beginning 
of the eighth century; here one of the miracles of Cuthbert con- 
cerns a herdsman Hadwald who had fallen from the top of a 
tree and had been killed." (2) Bede’s prose version of the Vita 


13 B, Thorpe, op. cit., pp. 70-1. 

* JF. Liebermann, op. cit. 1, 447, sect. 4, 2; 448, sect. G; 449, sect. T 

15 Ci. Victoria llistory of the County of Hertford, Y, pp.,302-44; IV, 
p. 219; Victoria History of the County of Norfolk, Ii, pp. 40 ff. In the 
laws of Ine a tree is evaluated in terms of the number of swine that 
can be pastured under it; ef, NW. ener op. cit., If, 2, 580 under 
Mast, 

| Of. Victoria History of ihe County T Berkshire, Y, pp. 324-08; 
YI, p. 341. 

1T Postremo tamen diligenter inquirentes, unum ex fratribus eorum in 
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t àdds los only the orao that the herdsman was a man 


: of. good life and that he‘ had been climbing the tree too, incau- 
._ tiously. 18 (3) Bede’s metrical version of the Vita expands the 


account sómewhat in narrating that the herdsman had been 
: climbing the high ‘places of a leafy grove in order to beat down 
food for his livestock from the leafy top.'? (4) The Old English 


poem Fortunes: of Men lists many. mishaps to which men are. 


subject, and among these is the mishap that one shall fall feather- 


less from. a high tree in the wood; the poem adds that such’a one . ` 
is however in flight, swings about in the air until there is no - 


longer any fruit on the tree, then falls to the-roots and perishes. 20. 
In this account tlie fruit is specifically that of a forest tree,- quite 
possibly nuts or acorns; 2! the mention of swinging about in the : 
air until there is no longer.any fruit on the tree is, I. suggest, a 
reference to one who is clinging to boughs which he is shaking -” 
or' beating for. acorns ; when none remains, that is, perhaps, when . 
by à last effort he Pond the farthest ones, he loses his balancé 
and falls. (5) Bede’s account of Hadwald’s fall is “elaborated 
somewhat by Aelfrie; he states concerning Hadwald that the 
herdsman, in the faithful discharge of his duty, climbed. an. oak 
, and fed his livestock with the a i and he fell hard, and 


t 
? 


pastoralibus habitaculis de summo cacumine ligni deorsum cadentem I 


fracto corpore exanimem audierunt; Two Lives of Bam Cuthbert, ed. 


B. Colgrave (Cambridge, 1940) p. 126. l 
18, . . quidam de pastoribus bonae actionis vir incautius, im arborem 


gsténdens deciderat deorsum; ‚Colgrave, op. cit., p. 264. 


1° Frondiferi quendam nemoris dum scanderet alta/ Caederet ut pecori A 


arboreo dé pabula cono/ Deciduum membris animam posuisse’ solutis; 
‘Bedas metrische Vita S. Cuthberti, ed. W. Jaager, Palaestra, 198, p. 110. 
" ?? The Fortunes of Men, ed. Krapp and Dobbie in The Daeter Book 
(N. Y., 1936), vv. 21-24: Sum sceal om holte of hean beame/ fiperleas 
feollón; bið on flihte sepeah/ laced. on lyfte obpot lengre ne bid / 
westem wudubeames, ponne he on wyrtruman/ siged sworcenferd sale. 
bireafod. Liebermann, op. cit., II, 2 under Baum takes this passage as 


` evidence of the frequency of fatal accidents in the felling’ of trees; 


but the mention of'the fruit of me tree makes such an VMCETDIe hon 


. hardly plausible. l 
~ 21 The word. westem, which I have translated as “fruit” is -— 


synonymously with ofet (Genesis 462) and the modern English dialectal . 


derivative of ofet means “the mast and acorns of the oak”; cf. ovet. 


in NED. b 8 


| 


M 


t 
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died, with glory to God for the fidelity of his care as herdsman.?? 
. Here-it is with leafy top that the herdsman feeds his stock; but 
it is likely that the words “with the leafy top,” mid treowenum 
helme, are a rendering of Bede’s arboreo de cono,” which locution 
states the place from which Hadwald was to beat food for his 
stock, not the material with which he was to feed them. (6) The 
thirteenth century writer Bartholomeus Anglicus states that 
November is the month for fattening swine and that therefore 
November is depicted as a rustic beating the oaks and feeding 
his swine with acorns.* (7) The fourteenth century poem 
Seven Sages of Rome contains a passage which suggests that 
swineherds were accustomed to climb oaks: | 


/ Hyt was a swynherde yn bys cuntre 
And kept swyne grete plente. 
So on a day he fayled a boor, ' 
And began to morne and syke sore; 
He durste not go home to hys mete 
For drede hys maystyrs wolde him bete. 
He clambe hye upon a tree 
And akcorns for hunger ete he.” 


In another version he climbs into a haw tree and casts down 
haws for a wild boar; then climbing down bough by bough, he 
hangs by his left hand and strokes the boar—an indication of 
some agility.** (8) In sixteenth century husbandry November 
was the proper month for beating down food for swine; such 
advice is given by Thomas Tusser: “get pole, boy mine, beate 
hawes to swine.” 27 (9) I hope that it is not belaboring a point 


22 Homilies of Aelfric, ed. B. Thorpe (London, 1845), II, p. 150: pat 
hire hyrdeman Surh holdredene ða sume ac astah and his orf leswode 
mid treowenum helme and he hearde feoll, gewat of worulde, mid wuldre 
to Gode for Sere hylde his hirdredene. 

23 Cf, note 19 supra. 

34 De Proprietatibus Rerum, IX, XVIII: Ht ideo tuno temporis ami. 
malia maxime porci multum impinguantur propter quod depingitur 
quasi rusticus quercus percutiens et glandibus reficiens porcos suos. I 
have used an undated copy in the Stanford Library. The N. E. D., under 
acorn, cites Trevisa's translation of this passage: November is paynted 
" as à chorle betyng okes and fedying his swyne with maste and hoekornes. 

"5 Tha Seven Sages of Rome, ed. K. Campbell (N. Y., 1907), p. 159. 

20 K, Campbell, op. cit., p. 34. 

21 Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, ed. W. Payne 
and S. Herrtage (London, 1878; English Dialect Society, Vol. XV), p. 55. 
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to suggest that in the miie passage from Spenser there is - 
‘ indirectly an indication that the climbing of oaks was 2. recognized | 
practical activity: 
How often have I scaled the craggie oke ` 
All to dislodge the raven of her nest! 
Howe have I wearied with many a stroke 


'The stately walnut tree, the while the rest 
Under the tree fell all for nuts at strife.” 


These lines concern the light activities of youth; since “all to” 
here means “ just to,” this climbing merely to dislodge the raven 
is contrasted with climbing done for a more utilitarian purpose, 
> perhaps the beating of acorns, since this in turn contrasts with 
the sport of beating the walnut tree for nuts. (10) There is a 
bit of evidence that in the seventeenth century the shaking 
down of mast for swine was an act widely observed, for reference 
to such an act is made as elucidation in a simile: “ Like Hogs 
eating up the Maske, not looking up to the hand that shaketh 
it downe.” * (11) In William Gilpin's Forest Scenery, published 
in 1794, there is a description of the mast season in New Forest, 
Hampshire; no beating of oaks is mentioned, but one is led to 
believe that it must have occurred: “and as evening draws on, 
the swineherd gives them another plentiful repast under the 
neighbouring trees, which rain acorns upon them for an hour 
together, at the sound of his horn. . . . Now and then, in calm 
weather when mast falls sparingly, he calls them perhaps together : 
by the music of his horn to a gratuitous meal... ."?? It seems 
dubious that oaks could at a given time rain acorns for an hour 
without some inducement from the hand of man; the mention 
of raining acorns is reminiscent of Dryden’s line: “ Nor shaken 
— oaks such showers of acorns rain.” ** (12) James Fowler, writing’ 
in Archeologia in 1878, states that acorns are still knocked down 
for pigs in Sussex lanes;?? and that oaks were climbed at this 
time for acorns is indicated by a citation in the English Dialect 


28 The Shepheardes Calender, December, vv. 31-35. 

29 Cited in N. E. D. under mast, from Fuller, Joseph’s Coat 147. 
. 99'W. Gilpin, Remarks on Tore Scenery (London, 1794), II, pp. 
114-15. 

31 Georgics, 4, 119. 
. James Fowler,,“ On Medieval Representations of the Months and 
Seasons," Archeologia, XLIV, p. 206. 
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| Dictionary under climb: "E clomb up the wuktree after the 
ackerns." | 

While no one of these passages states inclusively that a swine- 
herd elimbed an oak to beat down acorns for swine, compositely 


they make such an activity highly likely. They indieate that 
throughout a long period of English life men have beaten trees ` 


to provide food for livestock, and that in this vat the tree was 
sometimes climbed. 

Iluminations corroborate what the written passages indicate. 
The eleventh century MS Cotton Julius A. VI contains an 
illumination showing two swineherds driving swine beneath oaks ; 
one of the swineherds is shaking a branch.’ A cut of a quite 
similar illumination is given by Wright in his History of 
Domestic Manners and Sentiments in England; it represents, 
he states, swineherds driving their swine to the woods to feed 
on acorns, which one of the swineherds is shaking from a tree 
with his hand.* Illuminations in thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth century manuscripts frequently depict the labor for 
October or November: as a swineherd beating acorns from an 
oak, with swine beneath the tree. For example, in James’ cata- 
logues of manuscripts at Cambridge are such descriptions of 
illuminations as the following from Trinity College MS B. 11. 4, 
of English provenience: Man with raised stick under an oak, 
three pigs, one looks up; from Trinity College MS B. 11. 31, 
of French provenience: beats huge acorns off oak tree for two 
pigs on right; from Corpus Christi College MS 53, of English 
provenience : beats oak for a pig ; from Clare College MS Kk. 3. 2, 
of French provenience: MM oaks, gold pigs below. In the 
catalogue of MSS in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow an 
. Illumination from MS 229 is described as follows: a swineherd 
muffied in a slate-colored cloak with red and white border, beating 
down acorns with a forked stick for three brown pigs from a 
quite conventional tree. An illumination from the Psalter of 
Queen. Isabella of England is described as showing a hooded man 


. 38 For reproduction of a photograph of this, see J. Webster, The Labors 
of the Months (Northwestern University, 1938), plate XVIII. 

ST. Wright, A History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments in 
England (London, 1862), p. 70. 

35 P. Aitken, A Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of the 
Hunterian Museum in the University of Glasgow (Glasgow, 1908), p. 172. 
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» with a club beating an oak, and. swine feeding on the acorns.?? 
Some ‘reproductions of such illuminations are accessible; for 
example, plate 148 in the reproductions from Queen Mary's 
Psalter shows two men beating with clubs at acorns on oaks, 
and pigs feeding." 

Most of the pertinent illuminations which I have seen or have 
read about show the swineherd on the ground; some show him 
in the tree. From Trinity College Cambridge MS B. 11. 22, of | 
Flemish provenience, an illumination is described in James’ 
catalogue as follows: Tree. In the branches a man with a club. 

On a ladder another with acorns in his lap. And a third with 
" his lap full; below, hogs feeding on the acorns.*® In Webster's 
Labors of the- Months, among reproductions of illuminations | 
from the Cremona Martyrology of Adone, the labor for October 
shows a man. with a club climbing an oak tree, with one leg over . 
the lowest bough, and pigs feeding on fallen acorns.*® The 
Luttrell Psalter, written and illuminated in East Anglia about 
. 1340, is famous. for its illuminations depicting scenes of English 
medieval life; it contains such scenes as .plowing, harrowing, 
reaping, feeding chickens. The margin of folio 59b is occupied 
by a full-length illumination showing a man high up in an oak 
tree, beating at a cluster of acorns wita a club, one pig feeding 
on fallen acorns and another looking eagerly up with his front: 
feet on the trunk of the tree.*? 


30 D. Egbert, “ A Sister to the Tickhill Psalter,” Bulletim of the New 
York Public Library, XXXIX, p. 774. For descriptions of similar 
illuminations cf. no. 252 in James’ Catalogue of MSS, at St. Johns 
' College Cambridge, no. 98 in James’ Catalogue of MSS. in the Fitz- 
william Musewm, and nos. 40, 43, and 62 in C. Borland, A Descriptive 
. Catalogue of the Western M adieval M anuscripts in Edinburgh eae 
Inbrary (Edinburgh, 1916). 

3T Queen Mary's Psalter, Miniatures and Dedede by an English 
Artist of the l4ih Century, reproduced from Royal MS. 2 B. VII in 
the British Museum, with an introduction by Sir George Warner (Lon- ' 
.don, 1912). For reproductions of similar ‘lluminations cf, D, Hartley 
and M. Elliot, Life and Work of tha People of England (London, 1981), 
vol. I, pp. 43 and 55. 

3? M. James, The Western Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity 
College Cambridge (Cambridge, 1900), I, p. 368. 

39 J. Webster, op. cit., plate XXIV. 

19 The Luttrell Psalter, Two Plates ia Colour and One Hundred amd 
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The labors for the months are depicted in medieval sculpture, 
the labor for October or November frequently being represented 
as & swineherd beating oaks; in pictures which I have seen of 
these sculptures, the swineherd is on the ground. For example, in 
woodearvings at Abington Hall, Northamptonshire, a man strikes 
with a large club at acorns on a tree for three greedy pigs; ** on 
a baptismal font at Brookland, Kent, a swineherd beats with a 
. club, but no tree is shown; 4? a relief on the porch of the church 
of San Zeno at Verona shows a large-faced man baating at acorns 
on a tree for two pigs. Descriptions of such carvings.are likely 
to be tersely confined to the expression “beating oaks”; ** at 


least one is more detailed: “On misericords at Lincoln and ` 


Worcester the pigs can be seen feeding under she trees, while 
the swineherd wrestles with the branches." f? 

The labor of beating acorns for swine is also depicted in 
woodcuts. One, in the Cologne edition of Bede, is described by 
Fowler as showing men knocking down acorns from oaks with 
staves, and swine feeding below.*® Another shows a man with a 
club in his right hand beating a tree for acorns; he is looking 
upward, holding on to a limb with his left hand while his right 
foot is braced on the lower part of the trunk. Though not quite 
up in the tree, he is obviously headed in that direction.* 

As depicted in the Cotton MS already referred to, acorns could 
be shaken down by merely grasping a branch from the ground; 
as depicted in numerous illuminations, some could be reached 


from the ground with a club; respectively as referred to by Tusser - 
and as depicted in the St. Johns College MS 252 and the Trinity ` 


College MS B. 11. 22, some could be reached with a pole, knocked 


Eighty-Threa in Monochrome from the Additional Manuscript 42130 in 
the British Museum, with an introduction by E. G. Millar Shonen 
1932), plate 14. 

* A picture of this is given on p. 328 of H. Davis’ edition of Barnard’s 
Companion to English History (Oxford, 1924). 

1? J, Webster, op. cit., plate LVI. 

+ J, Webster, op. cit., plate XXXIV; for pictures of similar carvings 
cf. plates XLVII and LIT. 

44 Note the descriptions given by J. Fowler, op. cit., p. 191. 

+ M. Anderson, The Medieval Carver (Cambridge, 1935), p. 43. 

4° J. Fowler, op..cit., p. 140. 

*' M. Schretlen, Dutch and Flemish Woodcuts of the Fifteenth Century 
(N. Y., 1925), plate 29. 
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down by a hurled club, or jeiched by the use of a ; ladder. The 
fulfillment of such tasks required no particular gift. In the ' 
material adduced as corroborative evidence in the present inter- 
| pretation of the passage in Christ, there i is noticeable, when the 
act of climbing a-tree is unmistakably depicted or referred to, 
--an emphasis upon the height and the top of the tree. Hadwald 
was climbing the high places of a grove (nemoris alta), he fell 
from the very top (de summo cacumine); a man might meet 
death by a fall from a high tree (of hean beame) ; thé swineherd 
who dared not go home climbed hye upon a tree; the swineherd 
, pictured in the.Luttrell Psalter is beating at acorns from a perch 
on almost the highest branch. One can readily believe that the 
beating of the highest acorns was a labor accompanied by some 
danger, and accomplished successfully only by one skilled in 
climbing. Yet there was good reason to obtain this more inacces- 
sible mast; since in early English times mast-bearing woodlots 
"were evaluated in terms of the number of swine for which the 
trees could provide mast, it must have behooved an owner of 
these trees to see to it that even the topmost branches weré 
stripped of acorns when in November the time for the mang 
of'swine wàs at hand. 

In the interpretation of the passage in Christ, along with 
indecision about a specifie task to which tree climbing might 
- apply, there has been doubt about the dignity of such activity.'? 
. It is pertinent,to note that the beating of oaks was not without 
an element of dignity. Of Hadwald, who we. know climbed an 
oak to provide food for his stock, Aelfric wrote that he had ` 
climbed it in the performance of his duty and that he fell and 
departed from;this world with glory te God for fidelity in the 
-care of his herd. The figures of swineherds beating oaks adorned 
baptismal fonts and church portals. Two illuminations showing 


` , the swineherd in the tree belong to a series of seasonal labors 


which include hawking, hunting, threshing, mowing, killing hogs, 
and tilling the’ soil, none of which is represented as more dignified 
than another. ‘The swineherd was not always lowly; he is known 
to have urged his rights before King Beornwulf of Mercia; he' is 
pictured in the eleventh century MS Cotton Julius A. VI as a - 
' dignified-appearing man, well attired; in the early. thirteenth 
“8 Cf. Krapp and Dobbie, The Exeter Book, p. 253, note to Christ 679. 
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o, ^" 4 NOTES ON TACITUS. 


These notes, which have been selectel from a vastly larger 
collection, are intended as a contribttion to knowledge of 
Tacitus’ style and as a warning against much reliance on his 
commentators, The smaller-scale commentaries on the historical 
works by Nipperdey and Andresen and Carl and Wilhelm 
Heraeus contain many errors; but they show a much less . 
defective knowledge of Latin than the larger works by Furnéaux 
and Goelzer. 

Many words and expressions which are peculiar to Tacitus 
are not so described in the commentaries. On the other hand 
many words and expressions are wrongly said to be peculiar to 
him. For example: 


. Ann., I, 61, 1: incedunt maestos locos. Furneaux says that 
incedo has an accusative of place only here and in XIV, 15, 3 
and 22,4. It has such an accusative in Apuleius, Met., VIII, 28 
and in later writers. 

: IL 6,2: angusta puppi proraque et lato.utero. Draeger, W. 
Heraeus, Jacob, and Furneaux all say that there is no other 
example of uterus in the sense of alweus, which Tacitus uses in 
23,4 but avoids here probably because of per ora et alueos 
fluminum four lines above and Rhenus uno alueo continuus nine | 
lines below. But cf, Paulinus of Nola, Carm., XXIV,175: 
in nawis utero. 

24,1: tantum tlla clades nowitate et magnitudine er 


. Jacob says that this is the. only example of ezcedere used abso- 


lutely in the sense of praestare. But cf. Pliny, N. H., XIX, 65 
and XXXVII, 139. 

33,3: dignatiombus antistent. Draeger and Furneaux say 
that dignatio occurs nowhere else in the plural. It occurs in 
many places, one of which is Quintilian, XI, 1, 67. 

36,8: quinquiplicar, Draeger, Jacob, and Furneaux say that 
this word is not found elsewhere. It is found in Jerome, In 


' Iob., 1. 


73,1: erant.qui formam aetatem genus mortis . . . magni 
Alexandri fatis adaequarent. Draeger, Jacob, and Furneaux say 
that adaequare appears not to be used like this elsewhere.: It is 
so. used by Tertullian and other writers later than Tacitus, and 
ef, Silius," XII, 278-9: Martis adaequant Marcellum decori. 
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E 1,3: classis paulatim successi. Furneaux says succedere. 


^ not onim id. elsewhere used in this sense e absolutely. PUDE 
Sallust, Iug., 57, 4. 


16,1: nostram ad tuuentam durauerunt. icd says that. 


duro in the sense of “ live on " appears to be peculiar to Tacitus. 
The word is so used by Plautus, Columella, the elder Pliny, 
Statius, Quintilian, Juvenal, and others. 

25,1: educationes liberum. Furneaux says in his second 
edition, but not in his first, that the plural of educatio is found 
only in Tacitus. Cf, Apuleius, De Mundo, 29; Julius Valerius, 
TI, 4; and Macrobius, Sat., I, 7, 25. 

33,1: concordem iibi, Although Nipperdey had cited Seneca, 
De Bru Vit., 8, 5, Furneaux says that concors is not found 


elsewhere with a dative. Cf. Seneca, Ep., LXXXIX, 15; 


Apuleius, De Plat., IL, 5; and Ammianus Marcellinus, XVII, 
18, 1. - 


IV, 12, 4: inliciebantur. Furneaux says here and in Vol. I,- 


p. 55 that only Tacitus uses inlicere with an infinitive. There 
are examples in Ammianus Marcellinus, XVI, 10, 18; X XIX, 


5, 49; Claudian, De Cons. Stil., II, 41-2; and in Augustine 
_ and je erome. j 


23,2: 4n matus jad T Furneaux says that in matus 
audiri seems to occur nowhere else. Cf, Sal-ust, Hist., frag. 
II, 69. og 
45,2: proripuit se custodibus. Draeger and Furneaux are of 
the belief that only here has proripere this construction. Cf, 
Valerius Flaccus, V, 268. | 

VI, 29,4: quae incitamentum mor rtis et particeps fuit. 


Furneaux says that incitamentum is used of persons only heré i 


and in Hist., IT, 23, 5. Cf. Curtius, III, 11, 7. 

32,4: ddala tara. Furneaux says this word seems to occur 
' nowhere else. Cf., for example, Servius, commentary on Virgil, 
Aen., IIT, 838; Augustine, Ep., CIV, 3, 11 and COXXXIT, 2. 

XII, 9,1: Mammwm Polhonem ingentibus promissis in- 
ducunt sententiam expromere. Furneaux says that the simple 
infinitive occurs nowhere else ‘with mduco by itself without 
animum. There is an example in Lucretius, I, 142 in a passage 
which I should have thought was unforgetable. 

97,1: weteranos colomamgque deduci impetrat. Jacob calls 
the construction unique. Cf., for instance, Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, XIV, 1, 3. 
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57, eo cupidinis ac praedarum. Furneaux says that cupido 
means “ covetousness ” apparently only in Tacitus, as though he 
had never read Horace. 

63,1: artissimo inter Europam Asiamque diuortio. Furneaux 
says that Draeger notes that diuortium is nowhere else used 
precisely in this sense. Cf, Schol. Juvenal, X, 1, AUSTIN 
dwuortio inter columnas Herculis. 

XIII, 35,8: ‘adnotatusque miles . . . praeriguisse manus. 
Furneaux says that adnoto does not occur elsewhere with this 
construction. Cf. Sulpicius Severus, Chron., I, 46, 5. 

 XIV,4,1: iuta. Furneaux says that this participle is found 
only in Tacitus. Cf. Palladius, IV, 10, 36. 

29,2: concertator. Jacob, Borne Becher, Nipperdey, and 
`” Andresen all say that this word occurs’ nowhere else. Cf. 
Augustine, Serm., 297, 4, 6; Contra Beads III, 20, 44; and 
Cassiodorus, Hist., I, 14. 

MS T sommentibiis non egenum.  Draeger and Becher 
say that this is the only example of egenus with an ablative. 
Of. Ann., XII, 46, 1 and Augustine, Berm., 75, 4, to say nothing 
of other wien 

XVI, 19,2: alos . . . quosdam. pone ere without 
disapproval Draeger’s ME that this co-ordination is found 
nowhere else. Some examples earlier than Tacitus are to be 
seen in Curtius, IIT, 3,4; V,5,6; Seneca, De Clem., 1, 17,2; 
Quintilian, IV, 3,16. 

Hist., 1,26, 9: quaedam apud Galboe aures vilicus Laco 
elusit. G. A. Davies says of apud. aures “this expression . . . 
seems to be peculiar to Tacitus,” and Gudeman on Agric., 44, 5, 
apud nostras aures, describes the phrase as “an instance of 
metonymy ... which occurs in four .other Tacitean passages 

. but not elsewhere, It is not even new in Tacitus, as 
Gudeman might have learned from Wolff on this passage of 
the Histories, for he cites Curtius, VI, 11, 15.. For other exam- 
ples see Valerius Maximus, VII, 2, ext. 11; Fronto, 168, 21 N.,- 
. Apuleius, Fior., 18, p. 38, 14 H.; Ammianus Marcellinus, 

XVIII, 4, 4; XXII, 11, 5; XXVIII, 6,26; XXX, 1,17; Jerome, 
Ep., LVII, 1; Sidonius, Ep., VII, 7, 4. 

39,2: agitasse . . . de occidendo. Spooner says that the 
construction seems peculiar to Tacitus.. It is found with agito 
in this sense at. least as early as Livy3 IV, 13, 4, 
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TI, 8,1: militum ... ex Oriente commeantium. Wolff, W. 
Heraeus, and Goelzer say thàt commeare is found only hefe with 
this particular meaning. But cf. Donatus on Terence, H ecyra, 
175. 

44,3: siita ferret. Wolff and Goelzer say that this expression 
occurs only in Tacitus. : Cf. Seneca, N. Q., VI, 32, 12. 

.IV,89,8: haud defutura.consciorum manu, ni Scribonianus 
abnutsset. Spooner says “this use of the ablative absolute with 
the future participle to express a result sure or likely to happen 
on a certain contingency, is peculiar to Tacitus.” Of. Livy, IV, 
18, 6 and Pliny, N. H., XIX, 189, to say nothing of later writers. 

65,2: deductis jim et nobiscum per conubium sociatis quique 


moz prouenerunt. W. Heraeus and Andresen’ both say that. 


prouenire is not so used elsewhere. Cf. Justin, II, 10, 4 and 
XLIV, 4, 2. | 

Agric., 10,2: Britannia . . . in occidentem. Hispaniae ob- 
tenditur. Furneaux and J. G. C. Anderson say that obtenditur 
in this geographical sense seems to be peculiar to Tacitus; and 
Gudeman on p.337 of his edition published in 1928 includes 
the word among what he calls in one breath &za£ eipguéva and 
in the next “ words either first found in Tacitus or used by him 
in new meanings.” Cf. Mela, I, 20; II, 28; Pliny, N.H., V, 77; 
Solinus, 10, 23. 

85,9: equitum tria milia cornibus affunderentur. Anderson 
follows Furneaux in saying that the verb js apparently used only 
here in this sense; and Gudeman includes it in his list on p. 337. 
cf, Seneca, N. Q., I, praef. 10. 

‘Many words and expressions which are new in Tacitus are not 
so described in the commentaries. On the other hand many 
"words and expressions are wrongly said to occur first in him. 
For example :— 

Ann., I, 22, 1: | turbatos et quid — intentos. Furneaux 
says in his first edition, concerning the last three words, “no 
other instance is noted of such a construction”; in his second 
edition he becomes emphatic and calls the construction “ un- 
precedented.” He is mistaken: cf. Livy, V, 45, 1. 

46,1: dissideat . . . miles. W. Heraeus repeats Draeger's 


statement that dissidere thus used in the sense. of “sich 


empóren is new. Cf. Frontinus, Strat., TT, 5, 18. 
I1,5,1: ut eà specie Germanicum suetis legionibus abstra- 
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heret. W. Heraeus repeats Draeger's remark “ abstrahere mit 
dem Dativ ... ; bei Früheren nur mit Práüpositionen." 'Of.: 

Ovid, Meat., XIII, 658; Seneca, Med., 144-5; Lucan, VI, 80. 
|». 11,1: misi pontibus praesidusque impositis dare in discrimen 
legiones haud imperatorum. ratus. Furneaux quotes without 
. disapproval Draeger's SARRELOR that the substantival use of im- 
peratorium meaning “good generalship”. is a novelty. Cf. 
Seneca, Da Clem., I, 26, 4. 

77,8: inauditum et indefensum. Furneaux, like Jacob on 
IV, 11, 1, says that inauditum is ńot found in this sense before 
Tacitus; on Dral., 16,4 Gudeman says that it does not occur 
before Tacitus mn in der hier geforderten juristischen Bedeutung ” ; 
and at Ann., XII, 22,2 Furneaux speaks of this “ Tacitean sense 
of the word.” ` Cf. Seneca, Contr., exc. X, 6 and Seneca, Medea, 
.199. The word is so used also in Pliny, Ep., IV, 11, 6 and in 
many later writers. | 

IIT, 10,2: spernendis rumoribus ualidum. W. Heraeus re- 
peats Draesei'a statement on 60,1 that ualidus with the dative : 
of a gerundive “ findet sich erst in den Annalen." ‘Cf. Livy, 
XXV, 86,9: wa feminis puerisue morandis satis ualidum. 

IV, 46,2: antequam arma inciperenit. W. Heraeus repeats 
Draeger’s statement that arma incipere “ist neu gebildete. 
Phrase.” Cf. Statius, Theb., X, 690. | 

VI, 35,2: instantius. Furneaux, Vol. I, p. 48, says that 
"Tacitus appears to have added this.comparative form to those 
in Cieero and Livy. Cf. Quintilian, IX,3,50 and Pliny, Ep. 
VI, 20, 10. 

^b 24. 4: aduenae in nos regnauerunt. Draeger and Becher 
say ‘ ‘ regnare in aliquem. findet sich auch Lact. epit. 13, 14,” and 
Furneaux says (regnare in is noted as a novel ir ” Of. 
Manilius, IV, 239. 

29,1: flagrantissima. Furneaux, Vol. I, p. 43, says that 
Tacitus appears to have added the superlative flagrantissumus to ` 
` those found in Cicero and Livy; and Goelzer on Hist., IT, 31,1 
calls it “nouveau et rare." It is to be found in Cicero, De Fato, 
3 and Livy, XLIV, 36,7 as well as in Valerius Maximus and 
the elder and younger Pliny. There are at least eight examples 
before Tacitus and as many after him. 

XIV, 22,1: sidus cometes effulsit de quo wulgi opinio est - 
-tamquam mutationem regis portendet. Furneaux quotes with- 
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out disapproval Draeger’s statement that the construction with ` 


tamquam is a novelty. Cf. Seneca, N. Q., IT, 82, 2. 

XV,59,2: arma... ciere. Furneaux calls this a new ex- 
pression. Cf. Statius, Theb., VIII, 385. 

Hist., 1,30, 1: relatu Drum. . Valmaggi, Spooner, Davies, 
Goelzer, and Furneaux, Vol. I, p. 64, all suppose that relatus is 
new. Cf. Seneca, N. Q., VII, 16, 1.. 

72,9: quippe tot interfectis. Spooner says that quippe does 


not occur in earlier writers with an:ablative absolute. It is so. 


used as early as Livy; See, for example, III, 68, 2. 

III, 53, 1:° se Pannonicas legiones m arma egisse. Goelzer 
refers to in arma egisse as an “expression nouvelle pour ad 
bellum impulisse.” Cf. Livy, VI, 15,7; XXX,14, 10; Lucan, 
IL 254; and Statius, T'heb., V, 676-7. 

IV,20,2: fortunam proelii experiretur. Goalzer remarks on 
“la nouveauté du tour fortunam praeli [so he writes] experiri, 
au lieu de l'expression. ordinaire fortunam belli temptare." There 
is nothing novel in experiri. Of. Cicero, Tusc., V, 61; Sallust, 
Iug., 63,1; Livy, VII,37,4; and Caesar, B. G., I1, 16, 3: ut 
eandem belli fortunam experirentur and B.C., I1, 30,9: belli 
| fortunam experiri. 


.98,2: serena luce. W. Heraeus. repeats his father's words 


* gesuchte Neuerung für sereno caelo." Cf. Virgil, Aen., V, 

104-5. 

Many words and expressions in -Tacitus which are new to 
prose are not so described in the commentaries. On the other 

hand there are many words and expressions in him which it is 

wrongly said or implied do not occur in earlier prose.’ For 

example: 

Ann., I, 15,2: denomine Augusti, Furneaux calls the phrase 
poet ca and refers to Lucretius and Virgil.. Of. Sallust, Hist., 
frag. IT, 87, D | is 

20,1: dereptum uehiculo. Furneaux says the construction of 
the verb with a dative and the construction of it with an ablative 
are both poetical; and Andresen repeats Nipperdey's statement 


1 A fault which is especially conspieuous in Goelzer's commentary is 
the indiscriminate labelling as poetical of words which are not found in 
earlier extant prose, of words which are used in earlier Silver Latin 
prose, and of words which are used in prose as early as, or even earlier 
than, Livy, who had been dead for about a century when the Histories 
and the Annals were written. 
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that they are. “nach dem Vorgangé der Dichter.” > Cf. Cicero, 
Pro Quinctio, 64; De Of., IIL, 42; Valerius Maximus, III, 2, 

| ext. 4; ITT, 8, ext. 2; ITI, 7, ext. 6; Bling. N. H., VIII, 83; X, 12: 
' 82,8: ardescerent. W. Heraeus repeats Draeger’s remark 
“ früher nur bei Dichtern.” See, for instance, Seneca, Contr., 
VII, praef. 5 and Pliny, V. H., VIII, 181. 


61,1: maestos locos. W. Horas repeats Draeger's statement B 


that maestus with reference to a thing is previously Posten Ob... 
.for instance, Livy, III, 6, 5: maestum . . . responsum. 

64,8: imdefésst, Furneaux says here T on XVI, 22, 1, with 
which notes compare what he says in Vol. I, p. 64, that Tacitus l 
first introduced this word into prose. Cf. Pliny, Pan., 14,5. 
Inopinus, which Tacitus uses a little further on in 68, 4, occurs 
in Pliny, Pan., 30, 2. 

65,1: laeto cantu aut truci sonore subiecta uallum ac re- 
sultantis saltus complerent. Nipperdey and Andresen say that 
sonor is a poetical word used by Lucretius and Virgil; on XIV, 
36,1 Draeger and Becher say that it is “sonst dichterisch,” 
‘and Furneaux (cf. Vol. I, p. 65) says it is introduced into prose. 
by Tacitus and is found afterwards in Apuleius, It is found in 
other later writers than Apuleius, and it is used in prose as 
early as Sallust, Hist., frag. II, 87, D and III, 96,.C10. Fur- 
neaux also describes resulto as poetical: It occurs in iul Pan., 
73,1 in the same sense as here. 

73,8: notuere. Furneaux says that notesco is one of those 
verbs found in no earlier prose; and W. Heraeus repeats here. 
and at IV,7,1 Draeger’s statement to the same effect. Cf. 
Seneca, De Ben., III, 32, 2 and N. Q., VII, 25, 3. 

75,9: erogandae per honesta pecuniae cupiens. Furneaux | 
says that the genitive with cupiens “seems to be an instance in 
which he has gone back to a Plautine usage." Cf. Terence, 
Hecyra, 149 and Sallust, Hist., frag. V, 19. 

II, 55,5: ut sermone uulge parens legionum haberetur. Nip- 
perdey quotes for haberetur Virgil, Aen., XIL, 134, Cf. Sallust, 

y Hist., frag. IT, 5. 

61,1: instar montium eductae nr Furneaux says 
that this use of educere is' Virgilian, and at Vol. I, p. 65 he says” 
that the use is hitherto exclusively poetical. Of, Vitruvius, II, 
1,4; VI,3,8; Seneca, Ep., LXXXIX, 21; XCIV, 61 and Ad © 
Polyb., 18, 2. ^ 
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75,1: iiid reliquias. W. Heraeus repeats l'raeger's remark 
“ feralis ... bei Dichtern und Spáüteren." Cf. Seneca, Contr., 


TX, 2,27; exc. X, 4, p. 518, db Pliny, N. E., X,85; XVI, 
40; XVIII, 2237. 


` 8À, 3: silentia. Furneaux says that this plural is elsewhere, 


wholly confined to poets, when in fact it is used by at least a 
dozen prose writers of whom the earliest is the elder Pliny. 

III, 9,2: nauem tumulo Caesarum adpulerat. Furneaux says 
the dative is Virgilian. Cf. Livy, XXV, 26, 4; X XVIII, 36, 10; 
XXX,10,3; Valerius Maximus, IT, 10, ext. 1; IX,8,8, ext. 1; 
Curtius, IV, 2, 24 and IV, 3, 18. 

62,1: inuiolabile. Furneaux, Vol. I, p. 65, says that this 
word appears not to be used in prose before Tacitus. Cf., for 
instance, Seneca, Fp., LVITI,18 and De Ben., V, 5,1. 

1V,16,3: demutari. Furneaux says demuto is “ apparently. 
. one of the words revived by Tacitus from Plautus." Cf. Cato, 
Or., frag. XXVI, 125 Malcovati. 

29,2: exsequi accusationem adigitur, W. Heraeus repeats 
Draeger’s statement that adigere with an infinitive is poetical 
_ except in Tacitus. It is used frequently by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus and occurs in other prose writers after Tacitus. Before 
Tacitus it is found in Seneca, De Ira, IT, 86, 6. 

69,2: quorum adfatim copia, Furneaux says that adfatim is 
used as an adjective in Plautus, Trin., 1185. Cf. Cicero, Ad Att., 
XVI, 1, 5. 

VL2,8: principem T dto senatores. W, Heraeus 
says that orare is used with a plain infinitive in Plautus and 
Virgil. J. B. Hofmann in the revision of Stolz-Schmalz’s 
Latewische Grammatik, p. 581 says it is so used first in Virgil 
in verse and in Tacitus in prose. Of. Bellum Hisp., 18, 5. 

XI,1,2: didita per prouincias fama, Furneaux says that 


the expression is taken from Virgil, Aen., VIII, 182; cf. also 


Silius, I, 186. He also says in Vol, I, p. 64 that didere is 
apparently not in prose before Tacitus. Cf. Cato, Or., frag. 
XLI, 171 Malcovati. : : p ie 
. XII, 32, 2: arma coeptabant . . . bellum exerceret. . Jacob 
says “arma coeptabant, expression poétique, mais fréquente dans 
- Tacite.” I know of no other example of the phrase in Tacitus 
and I have not found it elsewhere. Of bellum exerceret Jacob 
says “expression empruntée aux poétes.” It is true that it is 
used in Silius, XIII, 740-1, but cf. Seneca, De Breu. Vit., 1, 1. 


is 
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45,3: Pharasmanem bello absterruisset. Furneaux says in 
his first edition “with simple abl, as in Hor. S. 2, 5, 83.” In 
his second edition the note runs “with simple abl., as in Hor. 
S. 1, 5, 129." Neither of these references is correct, and cef. 
Pliny N. H., VIII, 47. 
` XIV, 35,2: impollutam. Furneaux says that this word occurs 
outside Tacitus apparently only in Silius, XIII, 679. It occurs 
in Sallust, Hist., frag. I, 55, 11 and in many later writers. 

46,2: T'rebellvum dum uterque dedignatur. Furneaux says 
*.dedignatur: so with acc. in Verg. Aen.. 4.536 and Ov." Cf. 
Seneca, Ad Helu., 12,7; Ad Polyb., 17, 2; Curtius, VI, 10, 23; 
11,23; VIIL 1, 9. 

XV, 9,4: i mondaud ous Tigranen Armenia exturbare. Fur- . 
neaux says that a simple infinitive with mando occurs in Martial, 
J, 88, 10. Cf. Vitruvius, VI, praef. 1; Seneca, De Ben., VII, 

22,1; and also Statius, Stiu., IV, 4, 60..: 

12,1: onusta frumenti. For a genitive after onustus Fur- 
neaux cites Plautus, Ául., 611 and says no other E appears 
to be found. Cf, Beil. Afr., 68, 3. 

37,8: tenebrae incedebunt. Jacob says that PT I is 
poetical for ingruebant and quotes Silius, VIII, 337-8. Cf. 
Columella, IT, 10, 80 and XT, 1, 18. 

69,2: mersatur. Furneaux, Vol. I, p. 65, says that mersare is 
apparently not used in prose before Tacitus. Cf. Seneca, N. Q., 
IV, 13, 10. 

Hist. I,18,2: credo et ret publicae curam subisse. W. 
l erases repeats his father’s remark that subire is used absolutely 
“nach dem Vorgange Vergils”; and Davies, after saying, like 
Spooner and Goelzer, that the use is poetical, adds “ earlier prose . 
writers say animum or mentem subire: ef. Liv. 36. 20.” At 
XXXVI, 20,3 Livy certainly says cogitatio animum subit ; and 
cf. X,45,2; XXXVII, 49,3; XL,8,9; and XLV,5,11. But 
at XL,8,10 he writes subituram uobis aliquando germamtatis 
memoriam, and he writes like Tacitus at XLI, 19,4, for which 
XXV,24,14 had prepared the way. | 

17,2: male coercitam famam supprimentes augebant. Wolff 
and Goelzer say that this use of male is poetical, and Davies, after 
quoting Livy, XXXV, 49, 10 with the false reference XXV, 49, 
says “ earlier the use seems to be poetical, except for male sanus 
(Cie. ad Att. IX. 15)." This is'not true: cf., for example, 
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Cicero, In Cat., III, 22; Ad Fam., XV, 4,10; Ad Att., IL, 1,5; . 


 wV,20,5; Livy, L25,12; X,5,11; XXIII, 24,9; XXXVIII, 


^ 


21,4; Seneca, Suas., VII, 6; De fra, I, 183,3; De Ben., IL, 1,2; 


N.Q., 1,4, 1; Ep., VIIL, 5; CXI, 4; CXX, 15; Petronius, Sat., 
87, 3. | 


97,1: nec priuatum me uocare sustineo. Davies says that 
sustineo is used’ with an infinitive earlier than Tacitus only by 


poets. Itis so used in Livy, X XIII, 9, 7 and by the elder Seneca, 


Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, Curtius, Columella, 
Petronius, the elder Pliny, Quintilian, and the younger Pliny. 

IL, 76, 29: nec speciem adulantis expaueris. W. Heraeus refers 
to Draeger by whom we are reminded that Horace once uses the 
latter verb transitively. Cf. Seneca, Contr., 11,3, 10; and Pliny, 
Pan.,20,9. — | 

IIL, 71, 4: iíracerunt flammam. W. Heraeus quotes Ovid, 
Met.,1V,675. Cf. Seneca, N. Q., I, 1,8.. 


Agric. 88,1: audentissimi, Anderson repeats Furneaux's 


remark that audens occurs perhaps in no earlier prose. Cf. 
Quintilian, XII, 10, 23: latior et audentior et excelsior. Gude- 
man says the superlative occurs “only here and in Caes. Gall. 
VI. 2. 10,” a reference which turns out to be an error for Gellius, 
VI, 2, 10.? 


* Gudeman's commentary usefully supplements Furneaux’s and Ander- 
son’s, and corrects it, for instance, at 25,1 and 46,3; but he is a poor 
critic and sometimes a careless annotator. At 35,1: statimque ad arma 
discursum he says “the same phrase is found in Hom. Od. XXIV. 486, 
and Sen. Dial. III. 2.3.” I can make nothing.of the reference to Homer; 
and the second reference seems to be an error for Seneca, Dial., V, 2, 3, 


‘which is cited by C. W. Mendell, T. A.P.A., LIT (1921), p. 64 and 


apparently'there contemplated as the source of the phrase in Tacitus. 
The phrase is not a rarity: cf. for instance, Livy, V, 36,5; XXV,37,11; 
XXVII, 41, 8; Seneca, Suas., VI, 5;' Seneca, De Breu. Yit., 3, 1; Curtius, 
IX,7,8. (Mendell, loc. cit., seems to regard 2,3: loquendi audiendique 
commercio as perhaps due to Livy, V, 15,5: commercium sermonum, as 
if commercium were not often so used. Anderson says on 31, 3: sumite 
animum “as in Liv. 6. 23. 3" and on p. Ixxxv he says “to Ovid he may 
have been indebted " for it.) At Germania, 21,2: monstrator hospitii 
et comes Gudeman says that the identical phrase, monstrator hospitii, 
occurs in Seneca, Dial., VI, 25,2. What is to be seen there is ignotarum 
urbium monstrator hospiti gratus est. At Agric., 26,2: securi pro 
salute he says “securi pro for the more usual de occurs in Tac. Hist. 
IV. 58, pro me securior, and isnot rare elsewhere, e. g., Sall. Tug. 64.5; 
Liv. 11.24. 4" I see no ample in these last two passages; but I 
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There are many passages in Tacitus where the commentators 
omit to show that he 1s influenced by reminiscence of a passage or 
passages in an earlier author. On the other hand there are many 
places where reminiscence has been suggested unreasonably. 
For example: 

Ann., I, 42,3: egregiam duct fatis. gratiam refertts. Instead 
of mu Curtius, VIII, 7, 4: quibus tu egregiam gratam ret- 
tulisti, Furneaux says that in his frequent ironical use of 
egregius “ Tacitus appears to follow Vergil. (Aen. 4, 58),"? as 


1f there were not more than half a dozen examples in Cicero. 


and others in Catullus, Curtius, Seneca, Quintilian, and Statius.* 
51,1: auidas legiones. Furneaux says “ Tacitus appears to 


follow Horace (Od. 3. 4.:58) in using this word, without qualifi- - 
‘cation, of eagerness for battle.” Cf. Statius, Theb., X, 859; XI, 
535; Silius, IIT, 805 and IX, 316. 20 m 


. 65,4: utque tala n tempore sibi quisque, properus. Furneaux 
says that the words tali in tempore may be a reminiscence of 
Lucretius, I, 98: nec miserae: prodesse in tali tempore qurbat, as 
if there were not examples of that phrase, for instance, in Sallust, 


. Cat., 48,5; Livy, XXII, 35, 7; XXIV, 3, 12; XXX, 37, 8; 


XXXIV, 27,6; and, with ut, as in Tacitus, in X XIV, 28, 1. 

IIT, 74,2: ne Certensvum pagi impune traherentur, Furneaux 
says that this.use of traho “appears taken from” Sallust, Ep. 
Mithr., 17. Cf. Sallust, Iug., 41, 5. 

IV,68,3: florentis domus amicus adfiuctam deserutsset. 
Furneaux says that the contrast of florentis and adflictam is 
apparently taken from Cicero, Pro Quinctio, 98, as if it did not 
occur elsewhere, for instance, at Nepos, Att., 11,4; Cicero, Ad 


notice that the second has an example of pro after metus. At 42,2 
Gudeman says that offensus is used with an infinitive in only two other 
passages, although Anderson cites three examples. At Germ., 7,2 he 
says of conglobatio that it is found only here, though it occurs in half 
a dozen other authors. At 17,2: eosque (sc. amictus) purpura. uariant, 
he says of uario that “in prose are it is used only in a figurative 
sense.” At 20,2 he calls iuuenta “poetic and post-Augustan for 
iuuentus,” as if it were not used by Livy. At 31,3 he says of mansuesco 
that “the intransitive use of the finite verb is extremely rare”: on 
the contrary it is the transitive use which is extremely rare. 
3 He means IV, 93. 


4 At ITE, 6, 1. Furneaux even says that “ honourable " is “apparently ' 


a Tacitean sense of the word” egregius.® 
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Att., III, 10,2; Livy, VIT, 20,5; XXVIII, 41, 17; and Seneca, 


De Trang. Animi, 5, 8. 

VI, 40,3: finem uitae sibi posuit. Luise Robbert, De Tacito 
Lucani Imitatore, p. YY says “ nescio an non insolite dicta sint 
ultima uerba pro nostro ‘seinem Leben ein Ende machen,’ quod 


quantum uideo alibi exprimitur ‘finem uitae imponere vel: 


facere? Quare fortasse non est alienum credere Tacitum secu- 
tum esse Lucanum ... V, 314: liceat scelerum tibi ponere finem." 
Cf. Seneca, Ag., 609: audetque uitae ponere finem and for ponere 
finem also Ovid, Trist., IV, 8,5; Seneca, De Ben., V, 18, 1 and 
Lucan, X, 42. 

XI, 7,8: cogitaret plebem quae toga enitesceret. Furneaux 
says the use of enttescere in this sense appears to be taken from 


Sallust, Cat., 54,4. Cf., for instance, Cicero, Pro Murena, 32. 


and Ad Att., IT, 1, 3. 
XIV,34,1: congredi acie. Furneaux Bays this expression is 
taken from Livy, VII, 22,4. Cf. Livy, IHI, 61, 14. 


Hist. YII,8: descendisse im causam. Spooner says Tacitus 


here follows Livy, XXXVI, 7,6. Cf. Cicero, Ad Att., VIII, 1, 3. 
94,1: bellis externis intacta. Andresen quotes Lucan, TII, 
427. Luise Robbert, op. cit., p. 87% had suggested that Tacitus 


was perhaps thinking of Sallust, Ep. Mithr., 15. Cf, Livy, III, 


- 96, 2 and Silius, IT, 661. 

52, 1: necterent moras. M. Zimmermann, De Tacito Benecae 
Philosophi Imitatore, p. 57, like C. Heraeus before him and W. 
Heraeus after him, quotes Seneca, De Ira, 111,89,3. Cf. 
Valerius Flaccus, ITI, 374-5; Statius, Theb., IIT, 495 and IV, 
671. vo o4 
. IV,18,1: Romanum nomen. Goelzer calls this an “ expres- 
sion empruntée à T.-Live," as if it were not to be seen in Sallust, 
Cat., 52, 94. ; 


29, 3: exhausta nocte. Luise Robbert, op. ctt., p. 52 says that, 


exhaurvre is used in the sense.of exigere only here and in Lucan, 
V,44. ,Of, Statius, Theb., X, 383 and Stlu., TIT, 5, 40, 

57,2: rupiores foederum. Goelzer, who at 26,1 calis minus 
frugum. et plures qui consumerent a * réminiscence ” of Horace, 
Ep., I, 2,27: fruges consumere, nati, here says “ réminiscence de 
Tite-Live XXI. 40.11.” Cf. Livy, I, 28, 6 and IV, 19, 3. 

Many words and expressions in Tacitus occur much earlier, 
or much earlier in prose, thin the commentators would lead one 
` to suppose. For example: 
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Wiis L 5,1: grauescere. Furneaux says that the previous 
use of the verb, except In a passage of Pliny, N. H., is QUEE 
* poetical, Cf. Sallust, Hist., frag. III, 78. 

.16,1: doni jéjiones seditio incessit. Furneaux speaks 
of the “ acc. pers.” as “ after Livy.” Cf. ee Ep. Mithr., 15. 
. 28,9: grati in uu. W. Heraeus says “ gratus in nach 

Liv. 9.33.” C£. Cicero, Ad Att., II, 22,3 and Livy, II, 8, 2 

48,2: se ipsos morti eximant. Nipperdey, Andresen, Draeger, 
and W. Heraeus all say that the dative 1s the usage of poets and 
of Silver Latin. Of. Livy, VIII, 85, 5. 

49,1: ciuilium armorum facies. W. Heraeus says “facies 
‘Bild’ gebraucht Tacitus oft, um das Aussere einer Sache zu 
bezeichnen, wie facies belli, pugnae, uictoriae, laborum, locorum. 
So nur Vergil und die Prosaiker des s‘lbernen Zeitalters”; as 
if Sallust does not use the very expressions facies bellit and facies 
locorum. z 
. 64,1: perfringere stationes . . . nisi. W. Heraeus repeats 
Draeger's statement that nitor is used with the infinitive “nach 
dem Vorgange des Sallust, und Livius.” Furneaux: says the 
infinitive is so used by Sallust, Tug., 25, 9, Nepos, and Ovid. Cf. 
Sisenna, 28 and Caesar, B. G., VI, 37, 10. 

65,4: haesere caeno ee Commentators speak of the 
ablatives as poetical or “nach neuerm Sprachgebrauch. ” Qf. 
Cicero, De Re Pub., VI, 18. 

74,1: Granvum Marcellum J... maiestatis postulaut, Fur- 
neaux says that the genitive with postulo is confined to Tacitus 
and Suetonius. W. Heraeus says that it is found in Suetonius 
and “ Rhetoren bei Sen. rh.” Cf. Caesar, B. C., ITI, 83, 2. 

ITI,4,8: effugere agitauerit. W. Heraeus says “agitare c. 
infin. wie bei Vergil u. Curtius.” Cf. Plautus, Rud., 936-7 and 
Nepos, Ham., 1, 4. 

20,8: dedit impetum. ,W. Heraeus repeats Draeger's state- 
ment that Livy was the first to use this expression. Cf. Bell. 
Hisp., 25,8. 

28,1: pluris . . . Oceano inuezit. Furneaux says “ inuexit 
with dat. in Suet. Aug. 41 and Curt. 9.2.27." Cf. Livy, I, 
59,10; XXII, 5,8; XXV,40,10; and XLIV, 2, 8. | 

33,4: adwecerat. Furneaux says that adicio is apparently not 
` go used of speakers with an accusative and infinitive earlier than 
Velleius, although it is so used of speakers at least four times 
in Livy and of writers at least once in Varro and twice in Livy. 
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37,1: 4nlectus. Furneaux says that 4nlicere is thus used 
without a bad sense in XIII, 37,3 and Velleius, II, 89, 4. Nip- 
perdey had also quoted Silius, IV, 803. Cf. Varro, L. L., VI, 94. 

68,8: «n destruendo eo. Farneaux quotes without disapproval 
Draeger's statement that the use of desíruo with a personal 
object is confined to the younger Pliny and Tacitus. It occurs 
in several writers after Tacitus and before him, for instance, in 
Velleius, II, 48, 2; Valerius Maximus, V, 3, ext. 8; Seneca, De 
Trang. Arma, 2, 10; Quintilian, V, 7, 26 and VIII, 3, 21. 

III, 7, 1: scelerum probationes. Furneaux says that’ probatio 
is so used first in Quintilien, V,10,102. C£., for instance, 
Seneca, Ep. LXXXIII,8; XCIV,10 and 27; XCV,61; and 
De Ben., IV,16, 2. 

IV,23,1: 4ncurioso. Furneaux says that incuriosus is post- 
Augustan, Summers on Hist., ILI, 56,2 calls it a silver word, 
and W. Heraeus here repeats Draeger’s statement that it is 
* silbernes Latein, doch hat Livius das Adverb.” Both the ad- 
jective and the adverb are used by Sallust; cf. Hist., frag. IV, 
36 and II, 42. 

49,3: aeque quam. Edwards calls this a silver age construc- 
tion. It is found in Plautus and Livy. ` 

56,1: alos... condadisset. W. Heraeus says “ condere mit 
' pers. "Objekt wie Curtius. z. B. 6.2.14” and Andresen says 

“wie Curt. VI. 2. 14, VIII.8. 11." Cf. Sallust, Ep. Mithr., 17, 

to say nothing of Virgil, Aen., I, 33. 

VI, 7,9: admonuit C. Cestium ... dicere. Furneaux says that 
admoneo “ takes an infinitive " also in Augustan poets and Livy. 
He cites Agric., 25, 3, which is not a parallel, and I doubt the 
truth of his statement about Livy. Cf. Cicero, In Verr., II, 1, 
63; Pro Caelo, 34; Auct. Ad Her., I1, 31; and Hirtius, Bell. 

' Gall., VIII, 12, 7. 

XII, 37,2: 4nclaruisset. Furneaux says that this verb appears 
to be first used by the elder Pliny. Of. Valerius Maximus, V, 
4, ext. 8. At VI, 25,1 he clesses progero, which occurs as early 
as Vitruvius, X,16,9 among the verbs compounded with pro 
‘which date “from this aga”; and at XIII,50,1 he cites 
impetus meaning “impulse” from Curtius and Suetonius, as if 
it were not so used by Livy. i 

XV, 21,2: quaedam immo uirtutes odio sunt. Draeger and 


Becher speak of anastrophe of immo as occurring first in Livy 
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in prose. On XI, 30,2 Furneaux says it “is first in Livy." Cf. 
Plautus, Aul., 765; Capt., 354; Cicero, In Verr., IT, 3, 25. 

69,3: 4maginatus. It is said by Draeger and Becher and by 
Nipperdey and Andresen, both here and on 36, 1, that tmaginor - 
- does not occur before the elder Pliny, Cf. Seneca, Contr., exc. 
. V, 4 and V, 5; ; Seneca, De Const. Sap., VI, Y and Ep., CIL, 28. 

XVI, 17,3: adsimilatis Lucani litteris. Furneaux speaks of 
adsimilo with the meaning of “ counterfeit ” in Plautus, Terence, 
Virgil, and the elder Pliny. Cf, Cicero, Pro Clu., 36. 

Hist., I,18,8: suspectum im eadem Poppaea, For in W. ~ 
Heraeus surprisingly adds schol. Iuu., I, 155 but not Valerius 
Maximus, V, 9,3 to his father’s quotations from Suetonius. 

' 48,1: maiori fratri. On the absence of natu Valmaggi says 
“come in Liv. XXIII. 30.14.” Livy has several other examples 
and cf, Cicero, Pro Cael., 36; Brut., 228; Ad Q. fr., I, 8, 3. 

— 55,1: initium erumpendt circumspectabant. Davies says that 
circumspectare and circumspicere. in the sense of “look about 
for? seem to be post-Ciceronian. For the former cf. Plautus, 
Pseud., 912 and Terence, Fun., 291; for the latter cf. a 
B. G., VI, 43, 4. 

IT, 20, 1: urorem ... rab ' Goelzer speaks of the 
Bode dod as poetic and “reprise par les prosateurs postérieurs 
à Sénèque.” Furneaux on Ann., IIT, 59,4 says that the usage 
, first appears in Horace. Cf. Plautus, Kud., 434-5; Seneca, 
Contr., II, 1,32; Seneca, De Clem., 1,18,1; De Ira, IT, 8,2; 
and Ep., XXIV, 25. | 
= 69,8: laudatos curuli suaz circumposuit.. Goelzer says “le ' 
datif est une construction ps à l'époque impériale.” Cf. 
Bell.-Alez., 72, 2. 

67,2: ad curas intento. Valmaggi and Goelzer say that this 
construction is found as early as Livy. Cf. Caesar, B. G., ITI, 
26, 2. 

78,3: ampliare seruata. usd says ampliare in the sense 
of augere is poetical and Silver Latin: Cf. Bell. Hisp., 42, 2. 

80,2: ostentator. Goelzer says this word first occurs in Livy: 
Cf. Auct. Ad Her., IV, 50. l 

III,45,1: sustulere animos. Goelzer says this is an expres- 
sion which “ parait avoir été créée par Tite-Live.” It is at 
least as old as Lucilius, 699. 

71,2: arcessere tormenta aut missia tela. W. Heraeus says 
« arcessere mit - sachl. Obj. wie Liv. en 25, 11." Cf. 
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Plautus, Bacch., 354; Cicero, In Verr., IT, 5,45; Ad Fam., VII, 
23,3; Ad Att., XVI, 11, 4; Sallust, Hist., frag. IT, 97. 

. IV, 1, 2: egentissimus. V. D'Agostino says “ superlativo usato 
pure in 3.47 e in Livio," as if there were not at least seven 
examples in Cicero and one in Sallust. There are a great any 
other notes of this kind in D’Agostino’s book. 

2,9: exstinguique reliqua. bell. W. Heraeus strangely says 
* Die Metapher east. bellum schon Plane, bei Cic. fam. X, 23, 5 
und Mon. Ancyr. VI, 13.” Cf. Plautus, Amph., 189; Parsa, 
754; and Cicero, Pro Sestio, 51. 

2: libertatem hausit. Carl Heraeus, who is followed by his 
son and by Goelzer, quotes Horace, Sat., I1,4,95 and Livy, 
XXXIX, 96,7. It is.strange to forget M De pe Pub., I, 
66, from Plato, Rep., 562 D. 

10: circumuentum arguebat. Goelzer says the construction 
is as in Livy, XXX, 23, 5, as if it could not be found in Plautus 
and Cicero. 

30,2: machinamentum. D'Agostino says this is “ altresì 
parola liviana." I believe it occurs only once in Livy, and it 
occurs before him in Sisenna, 91. 

58, 1: pro uobis sollicitior. Goelzer compares Livy, X XXVIII,: 
9, 4, as if the construction wére not to be found in Cicero, De 
Amic., 45. E a F 

73,2: bella tractauerimus. Goelzer calls the expression “un ` 
peu ambitieuse.” W. Heraeus cites Livy, XXIII, 28,4. Cf. 
Coelius, 16; Ovid, A. A., I, 182; Livy, V, 12, 7; Pliny, N. H., 
XVIII, 19; Silius, II, 118: ‘ 

77,2: felici temeritate. W. Heraeus cites Seneca, Curtius, 
and Florus, but not Livy, II, 51, 9; XXVIII, 42,7. — 

V,6,1: fragmina. W. Heraeus Galle this werd “ poetisch und 
nachklassisch.” Cf. Sisenna, 11. 

10,2: pace... paria. Coelzer quotes Suetonius, Aug., 22. 
Cf. Nepos, Raaminonies 5,3. | 

18,2: quae ambages Vespastiniili ac Titum praedizerat. For 
ihe Moni subject Goelser quotes from Florus and Justin. 
It is strange to forget Virgil, Fcl., I, 16-17, and cf. Seneca, 
N. Q., II, 32, 5. 

25,8: bellum . . . sumeretur. Although Carl Heraeus had 
mentioned Sallust, Spooner says “this phrase, a copy, perhaps, 
of the Greek sóAenov aipecbat, is taken from Liv. 8.4.8." W. 
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Heraeus seo to Heinsius on Ovid, Her., XVII, 371, who gives 
examples from Silius, Petronius, and later writers. Gudeman 
. on Agric., 16,1 calls the phrase *a Paus expression.” (Cf. 
Plautus, Oist., 800. l 

I add a few examples of the many oiher erroneous or mis- 
leading notes in the commentaries. i 

Ann., 1, 48,9: neque enim di sinant u$ ... sit. Draeger and | 
Furneaux say that the construction with ut is found only a few 
times in Terence and once in Curtius. W. Heraeus says it is 
found in Terence and in Silver Latin. Cf. Livy, XXXIV, 24, 2; 
Curtius, V, 8, 13; X, 6, 20; Petronius, 112, 7 and 126,9. In all 
these examples the verb sino is negatived and expresses a wish; 
in the first three the perfect subjunctive is used. 

51,3: latera et frontem modice adsultantes. Furneaux says 
that adsultare is apparently not found earlier than the elder 
Pliny, and Andresen repeats Nipperdey’s statement that it is 
poetical with an accusative or dative. Of. Germanicus, Arat., 
299 and Seneca, De Ira, ITT, 25, 3. | 

59,1: ut quibusque bellum inuitis aut cupientibus erat. 
Furneaux quotes without disapproval Nipperdey’s remark, which 
is repeated by Andresen, that only uolens is elsewhere so used. 
Cf. Fronto, 228, 5, N. and Julius Valerius, IT, 15, p. 7%, 18 
Kübler. | 

III, 56,2: appellatione aliqua cetera imperia € 
Furneaux, Vol. I, p. 45 says that Tacitus appears to be the first - 
prose writer to use praemineo thus with an accusative, but in his 
note here and on XII, 12, 1 he refers to Sallust. In spite of this, 
W. Heraeus repeats Draeger’s statement that praemineo with an 
accusative is first found in the Annals. Cf. also Seneca, Contr., 
L 4, 12. | 
, 60,1: receptabantur. Draeger, Furneaux, and W. Heraeus 
say that this verb occurs elsewhere only in poets and Livy, V, 
8,9. Of. Ann., IV, 41, 1 and Seneca, Ep., XCII, 10. 
^ 67,9: neque refellere aut eludere dabatur. Furneaux says 
that the verb is used thus with an infinitive after poets, Quin- 
tilian, and Pliny, Pan., 50. W. Heraeus says that before Tacitus 
it is “nur poetisch " and that Tacitus “hat, wie alle späteren 
Prosaiker, nur das Passiv dari mit dem Infin. verbunden." Here 


ë Later, on Agric. .26,1, he says “tha word appears first in the 
elder Pliny,” and this false statement is repeated by Anderson. 
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are references to some prose examples helene Tacitus: Vitruvius, 
“< TIT, 3, 5; VII, 10,4; Seneca, De Clem., I, 8,3; N. Q., V, 8,3; 


Ep., CXXIV, 20; Mela, 1,48; Pliny, N. Ha VII, 57; X,178; 
XVI, 17 ; Quintilian, VI, 3, 100; IX, 1, 20; X, 7, 22; X1,3, 125; 
XI, 3,127. The younger Pliny has an example in Ep., VIII, 
20,1 and four in Pan. The active dare is used before Tacitus 
in Vitruvius, VII,10,4 and after him by Tertullian, De Test. 
An., 5; De Resurr., 17, p. 48, 1; Paulinus of Nola, Ep., 5, 13 and 
Martianus Capella, IT, 149. 

AII,49,1: regium insigne sumere cohortatur: Furneaux 
says that Gohdhlor with an infinitive is found elsewhere appar- 
ently only in: Bell. Alez., 21,1. He must have misunderstood 


that passage. An example is to be found in Auct. Ad Her, ^: 


XII, 3, 4.° 

, KIV,14,8: euulgatus. Furneaux says that the only example 
of ewulgo outside Tacitus is in Livy, IX, 46,5, and Weissen- 
born and Mueller and Luterbacher say that there is no other 
example in Livy. Cf. XLIV, 27, 18. 

55,1: id primum tut muneris habeo. Jacob and Furneaux 


say that the expression muneris tut is from poets and quote ` 


Horace, Odes, IV, 8, 21-22 and Ovid, Trist., I, 6,6. Draeger 

and Becher quote Quintilian, X,2,7: mhil habebimus nisi 

beneficii alieni. Compare rather Pliny, Pan., 52,6 and 75, 5. 
Hist., I, 18, 1: non terruit.Galbam quominus in castra pergeret. 


Davies says’ ^an Augustan writer would have used absterruit 


or deterruit." At all events Caesar uses terreret in B. G., VII, 
49, 2. 

18,2: 4n officio fore. ‘W. Heraeus repeats his father’s note 

“wie Nep. Eum. 6.1.” He means 6,4; but cf., for instance, 
Caesar, B. G., V,3,3; Cicero, Ad Att., I 10,2; y, 20,9; and 
Livy, VIII, 19, 18. 

69: effusis lacrimis. W. Heraeus repeats his father's aiaei 
of Livy, XXVII, 19, 12 and, his remark, which is SISSE by 


2 Some of the many other notes of Furneaux's which could be shown 
to contain what is false are those, in the first three books, on I, 3,5 
adsciri, 17,1 contionabundus, 32,2 animi ferow, 35,4 attinuissent, 50,1 
concaedibus, 62, 2 formidolosiorem, 66, 1 auersa hosti, 70, 2 breuia, TT, 4 
lucaris, IT, 21, 1 adpressum, 24,3 secundante, 46,5 firmator, 12,2 magni- 
tudinem, 73,2 modicum uoluptatum, 80,2 accitu, III,38,1 comple- ' 
mentum, 43,2 gentico. " 
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Valmaggi, that “ Cie. as lacrimas" prof ee und lacrimarum 
uim effundere.” But cf. Pro Planc., 101 and De Re Pub., VI, 14. 

88, 2: imus ad bellum, W. Hemets repeats his father’ s state- 
ment that ire in bellum occurs first in Justin, Gellius, and 
Fronto. Cf. Ovid, A. A., IIT, 3 and Livy, XXXVIII, 28, 9. 

II,46,1: ire in aciem. W. Heraeus repeats his father’s 
remark “ire in aciem wie Liv, 28.22.8 ire in proelium." But 
the phrase is in Livy, VITI,32,10 as well as Valerius Maximus, 
V,8,5; Curtius, V, 1, 18;,and Quintilian, IX, 2, 85. 

78,9: recursabant animo uetera onrad: W. Heraeus says re- 
cursare occurs in a metaphorical sense “ sonst nur bei Vergil 
(A. I, 662, IV. 3) und Iul. Val. Alex. p. 98, 2 Kübler.” Cf. - 
Virgil, Aen., XII, 802; Statius, Theb., I, 816; Silius, I, 519; 
VI, 555; and Paneg., VIII, 18. . 

ITI, 10, 2: interceptorem. Andresen repeats Wolff's statement | 
that this word occurs only here and in Livy, IV, 50,1. Cf. Livy, 
III, 72, 4 and Valerius Maximus, IX,11,4. — 
` 48,1: hostem adortus coegit in naues. W. Heraeus repeats 
from his father “ gew. compulit in naues. (Liv. X. 2. 2)," and 
Goelzer says “ coegit, au lieu du terme classique compulit, que 
Tacite a trouvé trop banal.” Livy says compellere in naues 
several times ; but cf. XXXVI, 3,5 and XXXVII, 29, 3. 

65,2: de pace ponendisque per condicionem arms. W. 
NAAR, after quoting Cicero, Ad Fam., VI, 2,2 and Mela, I, 38, 
says “sonst setzen die Historiker den Plural. 2 Ci. Livy, XXIII, 
12, 10 and Curtius, IV, 11, 18. 

IV, 69,1: iamque super caput legiones. W. Heraeus remarks 
that this expression. is used by Sallust, Cicero, ang mt always 
with supra. D'Agostino says “super caput sc. ‘esse’; formula 
d'uso liviano?; but I do not believe him. For super before 
Tacitus cf. Eno Contr., IX, 6, 18, and Seneca, De Ben., VII, 
14, 5, and Ep., LII, 18. | 

Agric., 22,3: aestate atque hieme vuzta, Gudeman calls this 
use of iusta “an archaic and frequent Sallustian usage.” 
Andresen, Wochenschrift für klass. Phil., 1916, col. 402. quoted 
‘Livy, V,6,5. lucia is used in the same manner in III, 33, 10; 
.1X,13,9; XXIV,20, 13 and 37,4; and compare also Pliny, 
N. H., TI, 136 : iuata hieme et aestate. 

There is no kind of error which one must not be prepared to 
find repeated by a commentator from ‘one or more of his prede- - 
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cessors. In 1894 Lejay published a commentary on the first book 
of Lucan which he explained was put together in haste and in 
which he said on non sponte ducum in line 99 that it'is the 
* premier emploi de cette construction, en poésie, fréquente dans 
Lucain; Tacite l'introduit en prose.” In 1940 R. J. Getty writes 
in a Pitt Press edition of the first book of Lucan “ Lejay observes 
that this is the first occurréncee of the word with the genitive, a 
construction which Tacitus introduced into prose." If Getty did 
not know this statement about Tacitus to be false, he could have 
consulted Lewis and Short’s dictionary. In 1888 Wolff in his 
~ note on Hist., TV, 34, 5: suspectus bellum malle quoted Sallust, 
Iug., 70, 1: per idem tempus Bomilcar, cuius tmpulsu Iugurtha 
. deditionem, quam metu deseruit, inceperat, suspectus regt et ipse 
eum, suspiciens nouas res cupere, ad perniciem erus dolum 
quaerere, die noctuque fatigare animum, because he supposed 
that passage contained an example of thé same construction. 
The passage is quoted again by Andresen in 1926 and by 
D'Agostino in 1935; and I do not suppose that the last has been 
heard of it. At Ann. IIL,1,1 Furneaux quotes without dis- 
approval Draeger's statement, which is repeated by Jacob and 
W. Heraeus, that nescius with the genitive of a gerund is found 
only here and in 67,2; in fact it occurs again in VI, 11,3." 
At IIL 30,4 W. Heraeus repeats Draeger’s statement that 
Tacitus always writes satias in the Annals, when in fact he writes 
satietas in I, 49,2. At Hist., I, 4,2: posse principem alibi quam 
. Romae fieri, commentators give us the following: Carl and 
Wilhelm Heraeus “quam nachklassisch statt ac”; Valmaggi 
“ alibi quam per alibi ac”; Davies “the classical phrase is alibi 
ac”; Goelzer “quam pour atque, aprés . . . alibi n'est pas 
classique.” Does any ancient Latin author say alibi ac, or are 
all these five scholars deluded? At Hist., I, 86,2 for -tacentia 
W. Heraeus intended to give the reference Seneca, Ep., LI, 1 
but wrongly gave Seneca, N. Q., VI, 1, 2, which is rightly given 
seven lines lower down the page; into the second edition of 
Valmaggi's commentary Castiglioni copies the wrong reference. 
When commentators are found to be as ready as they are to. 
repeat errors, it is not surprising that they are often unwilling 
io repeat the truth. This readiness and this unwillingness are 


' Kühner-Stegmann's Ausführliche Grammatik der lateinischen 
Sprache, T, 739 strangely adds “ u. 6.” to its quotation of Annals, ITI, 1, 1. 
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both in evidence at Germania, 3,2: aram quin etiam Vliat conse- — 


. eratam. Wolff in 1915 correctly says that quim etiam is post- 


positive in Tacitus except in Dial., 29,2 and Ann., XII, 61, 2; 
Gudeman in 1928 falsely says that it is always postpositive in 
Tacitus; and in 1938 Anderson, although in his preface he 
acknowledges obligations to Wolff, repeats “ quin etiam, always 
thus used postpositively-by Tacitus.” $ 

The notes in this paper have been put together with a faint 


hope of stopping or averting the repetition of some of the errors 


in:commentaries on Tacitus: It is true that our appreciation 
of his work is irremediably limited both by the loss of his sources 
and by such other losses as those of the Greek Hellenistic his- 
tories, of the greater part of Livy, and of all but fragments of 
the Histories of Sallust; but commentators could do more for 
an understanding of him if they had a better knowledge of the 
literature that has survived. | 
G. B. A. FLETOHER. 
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-8 This is not the only place where Anderson is in error about quin 
etiam. At Agric., 20, 9 he repeats Furneaux's statement that quin etiam 


` ig in anastrophe once each in the Histories and Annals, after Virgil; 


There are examples in the Histories at II, 17, 2 and 64,2; and there is 


an example before Virgil in Lucretius, I, 731. 
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THE MONKEYS OF ARCHILOCHUS. 


The title which I have chosen for this paper is & quotation 
from one of the Platonie discourses of the Greek sophist and 
orator, Áelius Aristeides. 'The whole passage which includes 
these seemingly strange words, and mention of the “ tragic cow,” 
is one, of the most obscure and most disputed sections of the 
long apology ‘Yrèp r&v rerrápov. lt is Aristeides main purpose 
both to take a stand against the bitter attacks which Plato in his 
Gorgias directed against the four Athenian statesmen, Pericles, 
Miltiades, Cimon, and Themistocles, and to stress the importance 
of rhetoric for human life. Aristeides frankly admits in this 
discourse that philosophy has attained its culminating point in 
Plato, and he feels, or at least pretends to feel, that any attack 
upon Plato is almost like blasphemy. Likewise he feels no less 
strongly that rhetoric has attained its zenith in bringing forth 
Demosthenes. Whoever ventures to criticize rhetoric with insuffi- 
cient reasons commits, therefore, a crime against Demosthenes 
and all his serious followers in general, and by inference against 
Aristeides in particular, who as Demosthenes redivivus claims 
for himself the undisputed rhetorical leadership of his own day. 


Aristeides, IT, 397, 3 £., ed. Dindorf. 


'AAAÀ yàp obk eb TlAdrwov 6 rev “EAAjvev TocoUrov tmeppépov kai 
Sixalws péyiorov èp’ Eavtd ppovav Karyyopjoa rwüv Hiwce peyéĝe 
vtyl kal é€ovota dicews, rovro Kal ud! dv ris &yavakrýoeev, GAN’ Ott 
Kal rõv kop} rives oddevds á&lev dpoppn tatty xpwpevor ueAérqv 705 TÒ 
mpüypa, weroinvra Kal ToApaot Kal wept Anuoobevous, bv éyà painy ay 
‘Epyov twos Aoyiou rizov eis ávÜpoxrovs KkaredOeiv, Ort dy riywor Bra- 
odypeiv. Kairot ris dy eis Lavras veXov Todrwy üváoxorro, ot mÀelw pev 
codokxiLovaw 1) pbéyyovrat, vrrepopóau 0€ rov GAAwY oov abrois Vrepo- 
pacha mpoonjKel, kai rovs wey dAXovs éferáCovaw, avrovs 82 obdSerwzor’ 
jé£locav, kat ccuvóvovot p£v Thy áperjv, àokoUgt 8 oU MVV, sreptépxovrat 
dé dAAws “ Bporóv d8wAa kapóvrov," “Hodov “ xndaves,” '" Apyióxov 
* milyo,” Sto popdas Exovres avri rpiðv THS TpayiKyAs Bods, vv iariwy 
Tav Hrnpevay obdey Stad€poytes, rà uv &o ceuvol, Tà 8 évdov GrAXos ay 
eidein TLS. 


The problem in question is how to explain as far as possible 
the meaning of the allusions in the difficult passage which I 
havé quoted above. For long sections of the discourse valuable 
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and learned scholia are available which will is. the inter 
pretation much easier if they are used in the right manner. In 
our section of the discourse, kowever, matters are different. Here 
the scholia are scarce and brief, and their transmission in the 
manuscripts is so deplorable that the modern interpreter may be 
inclined to consider them useless. This impression is considerably 
strengthened when we read the commentaries in the editions of 
Frommel ? and'Dindorf? It is hard, indeed, to find in them an 
appropriate starting point for an interpretation. It becomes 
évident that now and then the original writer of the scholia and 
much more the redactor who is responsible ‘for their present 
Shape were unable to overcome all the difficulties which stood in 
their way, because they did-not understand sufficiently the mean- 
ing of all the sentences or even words of their author. -In many 
cases they preferred, therefore, either not to interpret the passages 
at all or to conceal their ignorance behind meaningless phrases. 
It will also appear that some useful ‘contributions which the 
_ original author:was able to make have lost their value because of 


` 


. recent errors, transformations, and redactions, partly also through : 


mechanical mistakes and more or. less arbitrary and deliberate 
omissions by which appreciable material was lost. In spite of 
and against all these odds it is tempting to use the scholia on 
this passage for a more exact explanation of Aristeidés’ words. 
Such an attempt is not, hopeless, provided we succeed in finding 
the right way to analyze the chaotic compilations which were 
printed by Frommel and Dindorf in their respective editions. 
The last long section of the discourse in defense of the four 
statesmen has in the manuscripts the title Kow) àwoAoyía. It 
begins with II, 295; 19, Dindorf and ends with II, 397, 3. Its 
last sentence reads as follows: : €Eqv yap à ~yevvate Kal roUs véovs Sixal- 
ovs elva: mporpérety Kal rois PEOR pors Tà mpérovr amoĝðovval* Kal 
yàp él pndev et cixopev erawvely abroós, adr’ zv ye Biyrov wapedOely avorrjj, 
. Kat oùk pehes dpArforery ddoytov, After these words we expect the 
epilogue of the whole discourse. . Instead of concluding, how- 
ever, Aristeides turns to a long and ardent invective against 


1A new comprehensive edition of these scholia is much to be desired. 

? W. Frommel, Scholia in Aelii Aristidis sophistae oi rationes Pana- 
thenaicam et Platonicas (Frankfurt, 1826). 

3 Aristides, ed. W. Dindorf, Vol. III (Leipzig, 1829). 
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certain enemies concerning whom we need not and cannot go 
into details here. At first glance the connection of this invective 
with the preceding section of the discourse seems to be loose 
and accidental,* although in a deeper sense and from the point 
of view.of the purpose and tendency of the whole long treatise 
,the continuity is not interrupted. A detailed analysis of the 
. invective would lead even to the insight that it is no less essential 
than all the previous paragraphs for determining Aristeides' 
~ own position in the contemporary battle between philosophy and 
rhetoric. The most striking difference between these early para- 
graphs and the invective is the fact that Aristeides changes his 
Style of polemics in railing at his anonymous opponents, who 
pretend they are Plato’s allies and, supporters. He uses an. 
abundance of hardly comprehensible allusions which probably 
were more intelligible to his public than they are to us since we 
are ignorant of many of the references implied. | 
The external link between the last two sections of the discourse 
is the following: Plato proud of his greatness had a strong 
feeling of his own preéminent position among his contemporaries 
which also placed him above the patriots of previous periods. 
He, therefore, severely criticized other great Athenians in spite 
of their generally recognized merits. It is, however (Aristeides 
goes on), not so much Plato’s attitude that causes me to be 
angry and indignant, although I cannot take it calmly, as the 
shameless behavior of some absolutely good-for-nothing fellows 
(röv koud} vwes oddevds á&iov) who ventured to belittle and slander 
the godlike Demosthenes, the peerless master of all rhetoricians. 
It is perhaps not accidental that just-as Aristeides characterizes 
and criticizes his pseudo-philosophie adversaries, so does the 
_ emperor Julian, a couple of ‘centuries after, in his anticynic 


discourses attack his opponents among the so-called Cynicists or ^ ` 


rather pseudo-Cynie philosophers. The resemblance between-the 
words of Julian and those of Aristeides is sometimes so strik- 
ing that one can scarcely help thinking that Julian bore ` 
the passage of Aristeides well in mind when he composed his 
invectives. Aristeides finds in these good-for-nothing fellows no 
. less than four main moral defects for which he scornfully criti- 


t Nevertheless Dindorf does not even set it off in his text by a | 
paragraph. x 
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cizes them in order to convince the audience that they are really 
vile and wicked." Their alleged misbehavior must be examined 
very carefully. First, in contrast with living men («eis £avras 
reAGv), he says they walk around like ghosts of dead men (fBporov 
ddwra xapóvrev). This is a literal quotation from Homer.® 
Secondly, they are like ‘How3ou xnpyves. This refers to Hesiod’s 
Works and Days (line 302), where we also meet with the plural . 
in the form xydyvecor.. The comparison means that they are not 
fond of working but of appropriating to themselves the earnings 
of other painstaking people. Up to this point everything is 
clear and easy to understand. This, however, cannot be said 
about Aristeides discussion of their third defect. Following the 
text in Dindorf’s edition, they are “ApytAdxou wifyxor, 8óo popdas 
éyovres dyrt rpiv, THs rpayucis Bods tov ipatiwy töv Frnpévoy oddty 
. Stadépovres. This seems to be entirely absurd, for as it stands now, 
we.must ask what is the relationship between the tragic cow and 
patched garments? I do not see any possibility of finding a 
satisfactory answer to this question. It will be necessary, rather, 
to eliminate the comma between vpwv end 75s, which was sug- 
gested by Reiske and adopted by Dindorf, and put it between 
Boós and rév ipariov, This change of punctuation is a decisive 
step. Let us bear in mind that Aristeides clearly refers to 
Homer and Hesiod, to the former by giving a well-known quota- 
tion, to the latter by mentioning his name. Now if he refers to 
monkeys (in the plural) of Archilochus and to a single tragic 
cow, analogy suggests that Aristeides is no less exact in these two 
cases than in his references to Homer and Hesiod, and that his 
use of a plural or a singular has a special ourpose even if we 
do not understand it at first glance. If the plural wi@yxo. means 
what it says we can no longer hold the view that wi@nxo: is a 
generalization or a pluralization which does not correspond to 
anything in Archilochus. Nor shall we agree with Reiske who, 
feeling unable otherwise to interpret the passage satisfactorily, 
changed the tragic cow to & cow in the comedy. In order to 
justify this conjecture, which cannot be counted among the 


5 TT, 398, 8 f., ed. Dindorf. 

* Odyssey, XI, 476. I disagree with A. Boulanger, Aelius Aristide et 
la sophistique dans la province d'Asie au IIe siècle de notre ère (Paris, 
1923), p. 250, n. 2, who refers to Homer,* 72, where Bporwr does not 
occur. - : 
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many coniecturae palmares in his notes on Aristeides, and in 
order to explain his senseless punctuation mentioned above, 
. Reiske took refuge in the strange and groundless interpretation 
not only that “in nescio qua comoedia” there came upon the 
Stage a cow which wore a cloth consisting of many -colored 
rags sewed together, but.that Archilochus in cne of his poems 
introduced three-colored monkeys which Aristeides changed to — 
two-colored ones because he wished to compare to them those 
good-for-nothing fellows at whom he scoffed. This interpretation 
is sheer fantasy and gives no answer to the main question: why 
did Aristeides in criticizing his opponents refer to the monkeys 
‘of Archilochus? 

The most.characteristic quality of monkeys, emphasized in: 
world literature and in popular opinion, is their talent to imitate 
man or to make mischief. Iti is, therefore, a probable hypothesis 
that in referring to the monkeys of Archilochus Aristeides wishes 
to recall either one or both of these qualities, and that he 
reproaches his opponents either with imitating Plato in an objec- 
tionable way or, by their mischief, with causing damage to the 
authority of Plato and Demosthenes and, since he is convinced 
that.he alone is Demosthenes’ peer and: successor, also to his own., 
The study of the scholia gives evidence that the first alternative 
is unconvincing and that only the second enables us to under- 
stand Aristeides’ words. Only with it shall we learn how much 
Aristeides is personally involved in this controversy. 

Boulanger pointed out’ that references. to monkeys in two 
fragments of Archilochus offer little help in understanding the 
real meaning of Aristeides’ words, E he gave up any attempt 
to interpret the passage, adding: “mais il ny a là rien qui 
permette C expliquer Pallusion d’Aristide. L'explication du 
scholiaste : “ parce que le singe est un animal imitateur ; ces gens 
imitent les philosophes et ne le sont pas” est évidemment inventée | 
pour les bésoins de la cause.” With the tragic cow, however, . 
Boulanger was on the right track. Yet though he had recourse 
to the scholia he could not make any decisive progress because 
the material available to him was too restricted. Only a closer 
examination of the restored scholia, therefore, can enable us to 
attàin a more trustworthy and more distinct result. 


i 2009 : ; 
T Op. cit., p. 250, n. 4. 8 Op. cit., p. 251, n. 1. 
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The mythographical sources inform us of two cows in tragedy. 
One of them is Io. Since it is impossible to adapt to the myth 
of Io the concept of the three changing shapes or colors we must 
eliminate this story without further consideration. We have, 
therefore, to take into account solely the second cow which plays 
. a partin one of the myths connected with the soothsayer Polyidus. 
One scholium on Aristeides refers also to that myth. In Din- 
dorfs compilation it is in such bad condition that it makes no 
sense;? in Frommel’s edition it is in somewhat better shape but 
still far from being correct. For the sake of greater clarity the 
investigation will have to start not from this scholium but from 
the one preceding it. Since the manuscripts which were used by 
Reiske-Dindorf and Frommel are unreliable, the attempt at an 
analysis must be based upon three other manuscripts: v = Vat. 
gr. 76; R== Vat. gr. 1298; Ambr. = Ambr. A 175 sup., with 
which I have dealt at length in the third chapter of my Unter- 
suchungen zu den Aristeidesscholien.” I frankly admit that this 
basis is not very solid because the leading manuscript with scholia, 
M (Marc. gr. 423) does not contain the section of the discourse 
in question and because other reliable sources are not known 
to exist. 

The lemma xi@yxot is identical in all three manuscripts, The 
scholium itself reads as follows: érady pupyrixdy rò £óov (R, 
Ambr.) , piundsy yap rò EGov (v; although myuyàdry is a very attrac- 
tive variant I suspect that this version is one of those many 
autoschediasmata of which there are many in manuscript v. 
For the sense it makes no difference which variant we prefer): 
pyotyra: 82 (v, E; & is omitted in Ambr.) kai otro: diAooódovs, 
py Óvres diddcodor. It must be emphasized that the scholiast 
does not refer to Archilochus. This seems strange, for it is 
highly probable that the original scholiast mentioned him, Then 
follows the lemma sve popdas ixovres which is identical again 
in the three manuscripts with a new scholium which reads as 
follows: (dv7t roo, v; omitted in E, Ambr.) ravoŭpyor xai rorxidor. 
7j è ioropia airy (FÈ, Aii tovr V). IMoiúeðos (modveðès v, R; 
-ys Ambr. Whether we prefer the spelling of the proper name . 


? IIT, 728, 31 ff. 
19 Problemata, VIII (Berlin, 1934), pp. 29 f. 
11 Cf. Lenz, op. cit. 
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with e or cv is irrelevant since both forms were pronounced by 
the scholiast in the same way) memoinra: Opüpa Ebpuíàóg (E; 
còpi Ambr., which probably means the dative; -ys v), & ó 
Boi Tpixpepoy (v, E ; tptxpovoy Ambr.) woe (v, E; -ev Ambr.) 
ridi: wept ov y€yover avrois deletes Baotrelas, f Oío? ' 8E 

* nopdàs ? elrrey * vri Tpi” (E, Arabr.; ávri rod y v) ós étoaLovaay 
Tay Ojo rais Tpict. TÒ 9€ Sidpopov Tis poppys SyAoi rò vowiAov ris 
yvapns avrav. 

As this scholium now stands it is ainintellipaile: Who are the 
people who are introduced as fighting for royal dignity? . To 
whom or to what matter do the words mepi où refer? Intense 
study of the scholia has led me again and again in similar cases 
to the same result: scholia of this type, which present at their 
beginning a brief linguistic explanation of one or more words 
- used by the author (in our case savoüpyot kai vowtÀov; the addi- ' 
tional words in v ávri ro? are very characteristic of this kind of 
explication), which make in the second place a- comment upon 
. the subject discussed by the author (here 7 ðè wropia . 
^ Bocıàcias), and which finally, after a literal quotation from the 
passage in question, add another exegetical note (here * 
‘uoppas’... adrav), have always lost their original shape and 
are the product of a retouching redactor. They were composed, 
or rather welded together, of a certain number of separate scholia 
—sometimes two, sometimes three; sometimes even more. The 
seam, accordingly, along which we must take them apart, if we 
wish to understand their structure and restore them as far as 
possible, was usually marked by one or more appearances of the 
particle 6é which must be attributed to the redactor who con- 
nected the original scholia. Analysis of the scholia of this type 
leads also to the further important discovery that in most cases 
the more recent compiler did not preserve scrupulously the 
original order of the scholia but adapted it to his purposes. 
This method is in harmony with the general tendency of the 
more recent periods of antiquity io select from, and to epitomize, 
the large amount of learned material which the original scholi- 
asts had collected. This procedure caused considerable damage 
in the great majority of cases. 

- This observation is of fundamental importance i any future 
editor of the scholia, Its validity is confirmed again and again 


to’ de 
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by the leading manuscript Af when its version of the scholia is 
compared with the scholia in & and Ambr. The practice of v, 
however, is not consistent, inasmuch as it agrees in one passage 
with M, in another with E, Ámbr.?? 

I have already indicated by underlining Sé in the text of the 
scholium (see above, pp. 39-40) that the words 7j isropia and vo 
popdas were the opening words of two originally separate scholia, 
and I think that the author of this group of scholia started his inter- 
pretation of the difficult passage by discussing the subject matter 


treated by Aristeides, and that in so doing he quoted the words. 


Svo popdas ávri rpiov. Then we must consider the words úo 
popdas (without 8é between them) . . . aùrõv the remains of the 

first original scholium. In it the words rò 96 didopoy . . . abróv 
" appropriately explain the expression róv tuariwy rév Fanpévov oùðèv 
Stahepovres which follows immediately in Aristeides. These words 
taken together with the end of the sentence mean “they do not 


at all differ from patched garments, the exterior becoming and. 


imposing, but within—what their interior looks like—well, let 
someone else say” (i.e., vile and worthless).!? This section of 
the sentence is certainly not an additicnal quotation from amy 
other author, in line with the four preceding quotations from, 
or references to, Homer, Hesiod, Arckilochus, and Euripides. 


Aristeides wishes to make it clear why he is right in referring to 


the colored cow. In order to understand. this better we must now 
turn back to the beginning of the scholinm, which, as I have said 
above, was not the beginning of the original group of scholia. 
As it stands now it makes no sense. Apparently it was seriously 
damaged before it came down to us. The words ġ ieropía atry 
(or roi’rn) give a strong indication that a detailed report on 
the Polyidus of Euripides had been made by the first scholiast. 
He had to inform the user of his exegetical notes where the 


~ 


three-colored cow was to be “found,” for as it stands now no 


reader is able to understand what part was played by the cow 


12 Incidentally, it may not be useless to emphasize that R and Ambr. 


do not offer everywhere identical versions of the retouched scholis but 


. sometimes differ considerably. In the case which is now under examina- 
tion, however, this is quite unimportant. 

3 Tt is surprising that Reiske, who thinks that the Greek text is 
corrupt and cannot be adequately understood, is entirely wrong in this 
passage. 
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or what the meaning of the three colors was, unless he consults 


other mythographical sources. Instead of receiving this neces- - 


sary information we read the strange relative clause wept oŭ 
yéyovey abrots diAovexia Baot\cias. Now we know that when the 
soothsayer Polyidus met king Minos of Crete, the owner of the 
three-colored cow, the king was not afraid of any rival. The two 
authorities which are available for this story, Pseudo-Apollo- 
dorus, IIT, 3, 1 and Hyginus, Fabulae, 136, do not touch on the 
question. The immediate consequence of this insufficient in- 
formation which we receive from the scholium. in its present 
shape is-that the pronoun airois has no reference, nor is there 
any noun or other word to which the masculine or neuter relative 


‘pronoun od could refer. On the other hand, the first scholiast . 


certainly was not careless enough to change the cow to an ox 
and connect ot with Bods, This is a chain of problems and 
doubts which prevent us from understanding or emending the 
scholium without references to other passages. 

The only scholar who took pains to ponder all these difficulties 
was Valckenaer.** His solution is, however, only in part satis- 
factory. He bracketed the unintelligible relative clause and con- 
sidered it an interpolation based upon some confusion with the 
myth of Pelops who had in his stable a golden ram. Valckenaer’s 
suggestion that the relative clause be eliminated is right, although 
it is not an interpolation; his explanation, however, is erroneous. 
The hypothesis that an interpolation of this kinc was made in a 
scholium is highly improbable in itself. There is, however, an- 
. other. possibility to which no one has paid attention up to the 
present time. We are told by the scholiast that, in connection 
= with some matter of which we know nothing, some undefined 
persons have an argument or a fight over the royal throne. 


Immediately before the passage on which the scholiast comments ` 


in this way we read in Aristeides the reference to the monkeys 
of Archilochus which has no echo in the present scholia. Now, 
among the fables of Aesop there is one which gives decisive help.** 
The subject of this fable is a controversy between the elephant 
and the camel. Because of their height (876 péyefos roð owparos) 
and bodily strength (iexóv, which is truer of the ss whereas 


“L-E Valckenaer, Diatribe, p. 201. Jy 
15183, Halm = 146, Chambry: Budé edition. 
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the quality of height i is true of both of them) both animals make 
a claim to the position of king before the tribunal of the other 
animals. Neither of them is willing to yield, until the monkey 
-as mischiefmaker intervenes and succeeds. by clever arguments 
in cheating and turning down both the pretenders and in frus- 
trating their efforts. The opening words of this story read as 
follows: rav dAdyov Lowy BovAevouévov Bacrréa éAéa0at kápnàos Kat 
¿hépas éptroveixovy. It is hardly only a mere coincidence that 
the keywords ¢:Aovexla BactAeías also occur in that relative clause 
wept ob yéyovey abrois diAoverxia BactAeías, which makes no sense 
in its present context. This relative clause is the only surviving 
fragment of a lost scholium in which was discussed the part 
played by the monkey in the argument between the elephant 
and the camel and in which a reference was made to Archilochus 
who was said to have composed an iambic poem, an alvos, in which 
he dealt with this subject. The scholiast, who did not know 
how to handle the fragment, inserted it to the best of his ability 
into the following scholium which discussed the colored cow. 
If this explanation of the mysterious atrois in the scholium 
on Aristeides in particular and of the whole relative clause in 
general is accepted the scholium begins to make excellent sense. 
The words cepi od, however, remain somewhat difficult because 


we cannot restore the exact words of the lost sentence or sentences _ 


which contained the report on the fight between elephant and 
camel and the ultimate triumph of the monkey. The only. thing 
we can do is to ponder two possible surmises. One of them is 
that oð looks back or refers to a preceding noun like péyeéos, 
which meant the height of the two main competitors which gave 
them a just claim to rulership over the other animals. The 
second alternative ‘explains the relative pronoun o6: differently. 
Tt. cannot be flatly denied that the two words «epi oi, instead of 
having been written by.the earlier scholiast, go back to the com- 
piler who made one scholium out of a group of at least three 
and probably, if our interpretation holds good, of four scholia. 
In order to insert !* the preserved. obscure fragment of the lost 
report on the fable and on the poem of Archilochus he added 
the two words mepi oj Nun now refer to Bods. He cae that in 


16 An analogous case in another scholium. will be discussed in the 
Appendix. E 
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a very: careless and thoughtless manner because he overlooked 
that Aristeides, in accordance with the mythographical tradition, 
had been referring to a cow. This example of his carelessness is 
by no means unprecedented in those scholia which careful analysis 
ean trace back to their original form, or which can be compared 
with the better version of the manuscript M. 

"This interpretation restores to the relative clause its right to 
existence and identifies, at the same time, one of the monkeys 
of Archilochus. The question of the plural wi@yxo: which was 
used by Aristeides still remains. Hyginus tells us in the passage 
of his Fabulae mentioned above!” that the cow changed its 
colors every four hours from white to red, from red to black, 
and—we must supply—from black to white again. Since Aris- 
‘teides had no use for the red color of the cow he had to adjust 
the story to his own purpose. Therefore, he does not say that 
the opponents have several different colors which they change 
incessantly, but asserts that they have two “shapes ” instead of 
the three !9 “colors ”——we must assume—of the cow in the 
tragedy. That this is his real intention he makes perfectly clear 
by means of the comparison with the patched garments and of 
the additional remark rà pév tw cepvol, rà 8° čvðov Ados y cidety 
tis Which I have discussed above. Now it becomes evident that 
we must understand this not only as * becoming and imposing 
without ” and “ soiled within," as I have said above, but also as 
“white” and “ black." l 


17 See p. 42, supra. 

28 t appears that O. Crusius’ suggestion (Eh. Mus., XLIX [1894], 
pp. 305 f.) avr’ irpiv» instead of drì rpiov and his interpretation of the 
passage must be rejected. Both of them are based upon Reiske’s un- 
fortunate idea that the words to popdas Éxovres àvri rpirv refer to 
the monkeys of Archilochus instead of to the cow in the tragedy. 
Boulanger, op. cit., pp. 250f., n. 4, was right in disagreeing with 
Crusius; he did not, however, know how to replace the eonjeeture with 
which he was not pleased by any other convincing emendation, nor did 
he make any attempt at a satisfactory interpretation. We must, how- 
ever, consider seriously another suggestion which was made by B. Keil 
in a marginal note in his copy of Dindorf’s edition. -Keil inserts <rav) 
between d»ri and pic». Although I admit that this is a simple and 
‘attractive suggestion, I hesitate to accept it because I think rather that 
Aristeides deliberately wrote 8090 popdas Exorres dvri Tpu2» and did not 
use the article because he *wished to emphasize the contrast ‘more 


pointedly. 
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I have not examined as yet the very first words of the scholium > 
(&yri roð V) wavotpyor kai roldor: What is their special purpose? 
The last words of that section of the scholium which has appeared | 
to be the first of the original group of scholia are 76 «outAov ris 
yvópqs abrüy. The fact that the adjective zowíAos is in best 
harmony with, and completely, adequate to, the comparison with 
the colored cow prevents us from believing, unless we admit a 
senseless repetition, that the first words-(àvri rod) mavoŭpyor al 
rouxido. had originally anything to do with the scholium which 
discusses the cow in the tragedy. The adjective wavotpya is 
just as inappropriate to the cow as it is appropriate to the mon- 
keys as mischiefmakers. We must, therefore, infer that the first 
part of the present scholium originally belonged to an explana- 
tion which referred to z(85«o: and was erroneously and clumsily 
connected with the following scholium by means of the typical 9€. 
After this connection was mace, the noun wi@jxor now lacked any 
scholium at all. Therefore another scholium was added without 
real content: rað) piunrikòv 70 LGov, ete. Boulanger is quite 
right in saying'that it was invented “vour les besoins de la 
cause.” Our analysis, however, has proved that the first scholiast 
worked much more conscientiously, explaining not only the 
comparison between Aristeides’ opponents: and monkeys but also 
commenting on the reference to Archilochus. ' 

Many decades ago Theodor Bergk came to the conviction that 
we must take into serious account the possibility that Archilochus 
had composed. not only one but several alyor about monkeys. 
Bergk’s points of view were approved by 9. Immisch.? He con- 
vincingly refuted the unsuccessful attempt to reconstruct Archi- 
lochus’ poem made by S. Luria,” although in his polemic he did 
not lay great stress on the plural «íóz«o, used by Aristeides and 
assumed by the scholiast, probably because he, too, knew at least . 
two poems of Archilochus about monkeys as mischiefmakers, not 


merely the one about the fight between the elephant and the .. 


camel. Unfortunately we are not in position to find out whether 
Archilochus, frag. 81, Diehl, which deals with a monkey, belongs 
to the second poem referred to by Aristeides. This fragment was 


ge. Ein. Epodos des Arehilockos, " Site. Heidelb. Akad., 1930- 1931, 
no. 3, p. T. 
7? Philol, LXXXV (1930), PP- , 18. z 
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taken from an aivos but is too brief and too vague to enable us 


to see whether the monkey had any opportunity during his con- . 


versation with the fox to display zavovpyia and moila, or was 


defeated by the superior cleverness of the fox. Although Immisch » 


is inclined to prefer the first-alternative and to think that the 
‘monkey was ultimately triumphant, the possibility cannot be 
‘denied that Aristeides as well as the scholiast had knowledge of 
another poem of Archilochus that is entirely unknown to us. 
However that may be, it does not affect the unequivocal result 
of our inquiry into the structure of the scholium, and our better 
understanding of a seemingly hopeless passage of Aristeides. 


It, is quite a different questión who were the opponents whom | 


Aristeides attacked so furiously. A satisfactory answer can be 
given, if at all, only after a careful and detailed interpretation 


of the whole last section of the discourse ‘Yxép tay rerrápov. I 
should. like to emphasize again that a systematic comparison | 


between Aristeides and the anticynic discourses of the emperor 
Julian might afford some valuable help in attaining this goal. 
, lt has been within the scope of this paper.only to discuss a 
limited problem. 


va 


APPENDIX ?! 


An analogous analytical interpretation throws some light upon 
another scholium that has defied so far all attempts to understand 


the intention of its author. Although the subject which is dis- . 


cussed has nothing in common with the main problem of my 
investigation, the case imparts so much information on the 
general method to be followed in handling the scholia that I wish 
tó present my solution of a seemingly hopeless problem. 

In a famous passage of his Gorgias (515 E) Plato criticizes 


Pericles for having made the Athenians covetous and avaricious. : 


Aristeides is very angry at this reproach, which he considers 


. unjustified and almost malicious? Even before he starts his 


systematic refutation of Plato’s criticism we read the following 
words (II, 195, 15-196, 1) : 


TEPIKA T Tolvuv oÙK aÙrÒs kodanik vópopa, AAA? Ovrov èv ixporóňs 


*1 See p. 43, n. 16, supra. . j 
a8 "Prép TO» Terrdpur, 1, 187, 7 ff., ed. Dindorf. 
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“oa ON € ? / y 
xpupárov, ékeiÜcv éowle > tov pucOdv. dor’ obüerépov Oikatos Eyew 
> 7 MN ~ ` ? y Me - x $ - 3 f 
airiav, ovre Tov vouloparos obre ToU pohot. Kal ti Tatra aywrilopat 
FZ ` ` ` ~A f 
apddpa; ei yàp ws olóv re pára aioypòv 7j poPopopa Kal 70 vépew, 
“+ x ^ P4 Eg 3 
od ris IlepixAéous earl woAÀvreías ofS ard TOv éxeivov xpóvow parto, 


GAG Kal TOv vopoÜerGv Tis HOE Tatra. 


Two scholia comment on this passage, III, 506, 14-16 and 
17-21, Dindorf. The former of them refers to the beginning of 
the words which I have just quoted, IepuxAjs rolvw od airds 
- Kovdpevos vouiopa, the second illustrates the end of the sentence 
abd’ dxÓ TOv éxeivou xpóvov ypéaro, GAAG koi Tay vopoÜerov Tis det 
ra?ra. Fortunately the leading manuscript M is also here avail- 
able. From it we learn that the second scholium consists of two 
originally separate scholia made into one in the manuscripts v, B, 
and Ambr:, which often disregarded the intention of the scholiast. 
In examining the three scholia we must bear in mind that the 
central section of the whole paragraph is without any scholium. 
The three scholia, the text of which must be based upon M, read 
'as follows: | 


~ £ Nf ae ~ 3 f Li x ` 
(1) peraorarucv máy TÓ' oyua THs àmoAoylas* peradépe yàp Kal 
3 08 4 / "AN / N > / 
ert TO vÓpuopua Kal TOY XóÀova THY aiTiay. 


(2) và xpóvo wadw Aver TÒ ÉykXAgpa. 


c b ~ : at 
(3) tò rÓv vopoberdy OÓvoua seuvòv dv A€ye:. eudaiver 88 Tov EóXova 
* = 7 ` y M ` M ` ? 
Ñ oÀLoUxov. obros yap erage kai [BovAevrikOv uiobov kai duxacTiKov. 


> 7 ` yo? / ` x f 7 
awirrerat de Kat eis IAdrova. 8:6 kai &opíaos erev. 


I feel free to neglect some wnimportant variants which are of 
no value for the main problem, and restrict myself to noting that 
M is the only manuscript that has the correct form Suwaoriwkóv, 
whereas v has ddackadcxdy and R and Ambr. have S8axrucdy. It 
is Aristeides’ aim to exonerate Pericles from blame and charge 
the era prior to Pericles with creating the custom of piofodopd. 
The scholiast refers to Solon as the originator of this institution. 
The first and second scholia are intel-igible without further 
comment. ‘The situation in the third scholium, however, is 


** At first glance fcote seems strange, and the reader might expect 
wapecxe or something similar. It is, however, correct and means: he 
kept the custom of distributing uic0ós which he had not introduced; he 
neither discontinued nor abolished it. " 
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different. Here the two words } roAtodyov after SdAwva are quite 


obscure. They are found in all the manuscripts and also occur | 


in the scholia of the more recent Sopater version.;?* The only 
scholar, so far as I know, who attempted to interpret these two 
words was U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,? whereas Frommel 
in his edition of the scholia (p. 192) contented himself with 
adding after IoMoyov, which he had printed with capital II, 
the word (sic), which means nothing. 

Wilamowitz’s suggestion is less a real explanation than an 


hypothesis advanced not without scepticism. He begins with con- . 


fessing that he feels unable to offer a convincing interpretation 
and does not venture to decide whether we should write mooŭxov 
or llouoüyov, He is, however, inclined to favor the second alter- 
native and considers the possibility that ILoAwovxov was corrupted 
from IloAcoxov and that Pericles might have used ihe services of 
a man whose name was lloAtoxos when he wished some motion 
concerning a new or modified settlement of salary to be carried. 
Wilamowitz himself has an important objection to his own 
hypothesis, in so far as he poinis out that it conflicts with the 
tendency of the scholiast to make Solon resvonsible also for 
introducing the democratic feature of piofodopé and to show 
that this custom was not created by Pericles but niuch earlier. 
This view is also held by scholium (2) in which the scholiast 


expressly says rë xpovw máMv Aver 70 éykAgpa. Under these cir- 





cumstances it can hardly be believed that the scholiast should 


have referred, in addition to Solon, to another man who was a 


collaborator with, or mouthpiece of, Pericles. In so doing he 
would have destroyed or at least weakened the cogency of his 
own argument. But that is not all that speaks against Wilamo- 
witz's suggestion. If the scholiast goes on otros yàp érage the 


pronoun, otres makes no sense, unless we can assume that he did . 


not refer to anyone but Solon. I fear that Wilamowitz's attempt 


at à solution leads to no result, and think rather that in this 


seemingly hopeless case there is but one solution of quite a 
different kind. Wilamowitz is doubtless right in denying that 
the two words 7) moMoŭyov or YloAwvxov look like a stupid auto- 


dc III, 500, 23-25, ed. Dindorf. For the meaning of this term see 
Chap. V of my Untersuchungen zw den Aristeidesscholien. 
*5 Hermes, LXII (1927), p. 294. j 
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schediasma. Nor are they a mere interpolation to be eliminated 
as such. They remain incomprehensible es long as we read them 
in the midst of the surrounding sentences. They begin, however, 
to reveal a certain meaning as soon as we take them out of their 
context and consider them the remains of a lost scholium, pre- 
served and inserted in the wrong place. We must remember 
that wodsodxos is an epithet of the goddess Athena and that 
in the same paragraph Aristeides tells us that public funds had 
been deposited in the Acropolis. Acropolis means in this case 
the temple of Athena. This was the appropriate place for the 
scholiast to remind the reader that the goddess who protected 
the public funds had this or that surname or the surname 
modtovxov Which may be written also with capital II. If this 
proves true it becomes evident not only that the beginning and 
the end of the paragraph were equipped with scholia but also 
that there were scholia on the central section, which now, sur- 
prisingly enough, has no exegetical note in the scholia which are 
available to us.* 


FRIEDEICH WALTER LENZ. 
New HAVEN, Conn. 


* The research embodied in this article was made possible by the 
support of the American Philosophical Society. . 
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THE TEXT AND INTERPRETATION OF THE 
THEODOSIAN CODE, 6, 4, 21. 


The text of this constitution is transmitted by a single 
manuscript, Parisiensis Latinus 9643, at last accounts in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. Mommsen and Krueger denote 
it by R and this is the usually accepted designation, though 
Haenel calls it Codex Lugdunensis or simply Codex; and Gotho- 


fredus refers to it simply as MS, since,it is the only manuscript - 
for this part of the Code. Mommsen ? has given an inadequate. 

description of this manuscript, with its history so far as known . 
and with bibliographical references. It is written in beautiful. 


. uncials of the latter part of the fifth or the early part of the 
sixth century. The script is so clear that there is general agree- 
ment on all its readings that have been preserved without damage. 


It contains books 6-8 of the Theodosian Code almost entire and — 


‘it is the sole witness for most of this part of the Code. -It is 
exceptionally reliable throughout and its trustworthiness is so 


well established that no editor is justified in resorting to con- ’ 


1 The editions of the Theodosian Code cited in this article are: Iacobus 
Cujaeius (Cujas), Codex Theodosianus (Lugdunum, 1566; 2d ed., Paris 
and Geneva, 1586) ; Iacobus Gothofredus (Godefroy), Codex Theodosianus 
(Lugdunum, 1665, 2d ed. by Jo. Dan, Ritter, Leipsio, 1736-1745) ;. Gus- 
tavus Haenel, Codex Theodosianus (Bonn, 1887-1842); Theodorus 
Mommsen, Theodosiani Libri XVI cum constitutionibus Sirmondianis, 
adsumpto apparatu P. Kruegeri (Berlin, 1005); P. Krueger, Codex 
Theodosianus, I-VIII (Berlin, 1923-1928). A full list of other editions 
may be found in Mommsen, op. cit., pp. cvii-exviii. None of these other 
editions has added anything to the discussions of Cujas, Godefroy, 
Krueger, and Mommsen in their treatment of the text of this passage. 
The standard text is that of Mommsen, based on the compilations of 


Krueger, extending over many years, and completed in Mommsen’s last . 
years, when he was very old, and published posthumously. This edition, 
with its full critical apparatus, is indispensable, though Mommsen treats. 
the manuscript tradition with too much freedom and often rewrites the _ 
text, apparently in conformity with some preconceived theory. Krueger's : 
edition is marred by many defects, including numerous typographical | 


errors, since it was prepared and issued in his extreme old age and 
broken off at the end of the eighth book by his death. Yet it'is superior 
in many respects to the text of Momméen, since Krueger holds much 
more closely to the manuscript tradition. The edition of Gothofredus, 
^ with its great commentary, is essential for any serious study of the 
Theodosian Code and the history of the later Roman empire. 

? Op. cit., pp. xxxviii-xliv and cxix-elvi, 
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jectural emendation unless the text can be definitely proved to 
be corrupt. The burden of proof in every case.must rest heavily 
upon the emender. Though the manuscript has many faults, 
most of them are orthographic and are characteristic of most 
manuscripts of its period. Practically all of these faults are 
insignificant and easily emendable by very slight and self-evident 
changes. A photostatic reproduction? has been published in 
Paris. The passage here studied has thus far defied solution, al- 
though many attempts have been made to reconstruct the missing 
part and to emend the text further. A full page of this manuscript 
regularly has 30 lines, with 40 to 45 letters to the line. The 
required number of letters to the line is an important fact that 
seems to have been disregarded by the various editors who have 
sought to restore and emend this passage. 

The following transcription of this part of the MAREM 
will fairly indicate the state of the text. 


TREMPOREQUOTEMONARIIDESIGNANTURETIAMSO 

. NOMINATIOCELEBRETURFIATQ.CONVENTIOQUAM 

. FICIUMPU.CURARIOPORTETUTSIITARESEXPETIT 
FICIISPROVINCIARUMADPERVESTIGANDUMFIDE 

. UTIQUAMCONMODATURIPSIPOTISSIMUMSUPER 

. SIGNATORUMNOMINIB. CONSULAMUSQUOMISSIS 

. STRENUISOBLIGATISQ . IUDICIB . NONMODOTEMONA 
. VERUMCONPLICESQUOQG.EORUMINEXHIBITIONEM?P ` 
PRIIMUNERISURGUEANTUREFINGAMUSENIMPOS 

10. FTERIUTDESIGNATIPRIMOETSECUNDOVELTERTIOAN 
11. SUBTERFUGEREINQUIRENTIUMSOLLICITUDINEMPOS 
19. CERTESEPTEMRELIQUISHAUTDUBIAEPOTERUNTREP 
19. RIDENIQ.UTPRIUSSTATUIMUSEORUMQUIPERANN 

14. GULOSADCANDIDATUMATQ . HONORESCERTOSNO 

15. TURINSCIENTIAMNOSTRAMPOSTDESIGNATIO 

16. BITAMINSINUATIONEFIDAVOCABULADEFERANT 


tO Q0 22 O» Ot ji Ow £5 e 


? Code Théodosien, Livres vi-vi (Paris, Imprimerie Berthaud Frères, 
n. d.). 

The ——Ó— is of parehment and measures 275 by 222 millimeters. 
Some of the leaves have been lost and the manuscript today has only: 
122 folios. The first few and the last few pages have been mutilated by 
erosion, caused by dampness. The manuscript has undergone slight 
additional losses since the time of Cujas who used it for his edition 
of the Theodosian Code published at Lyons in 1566. Cujas has trans- 
mitted a number of readings no longer legible but in some cases where’ 
the script had been defaced he misread the manuscript. 
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The passage may be divided into words as follows: 


Tempore quo temonarii designantur etiam so... 
nominatio celebretur fiatq. conventio quam... ~ 
ficium PU. curari oportet, ut si ita res expetit ... 
ficiis provinciarum ad pervestigandum fide... 
utiquam conmodatur, ipsi.potissimum super ... 
signatorum nominib. consulamus, quo missis . . . 
strenuis obligatisq. iudicib. non modo temona ... 
verum conplices quoq. eorum in exhibitionem p . . . 
prii muneris urgueantur. Fingamus enim pos... 
fieri ut designati primo et secundo vel tertio an... 
subterfugere inquirentium sollicitudinem pos... 


. certe septem reliquis haut dubiae poterunt rep... 
. Ti. Deniq. ut prius statuimus, eorum qui per ann... 


gulos ad candidatum atq. honores certos no... 


. tur, in scientiam nostram post designatio . .. | T 


bitam insinuatione fida vocabula deferant . .. 


Gothofredus * emends and restores the passage as follows: 


Tempore quo, telonarii designantur, etiams(t) 37 letters 
nominatio celebretur fiatq(ue) conventio, quam (of-) 39 letters 
ficium PU. curare oportet et si ita res expetit (of-) ^ 40 letters 
ficit provinciarum ad pervestigandum fid(e) ^ 37 letters 
uti quam commoda, tamen ipsi potissimum. super (de-) 40 letters 
signatorum nominib(us) eonsulamur, quo missis (a me) 39 letters 
strenuis ablegatisq (ue) indicib (us), non modo telona(rtos). 42 letters 
verum conplices quoq (ue) eorum in exhibitionem p(ro-) 40 letters 
. prii muneris urgueamus. — 
Notes: l 
1. vel telotharii! vel remożarii, vel remorarii 
7. revised to iudicibus by Ritter 
vel telotharios, vel remotarios, vel remorarios , 
Haenel* thus restores and emends the passage: 
Tempore quo temonari designantur, etiams(?) 37 letters 
nominatio celebretur fiatq(we) conventio quam (of-) 39 letters 
ficium PU. curare oportet, et, si ita res expetit (of-) 40 letters 
ficiis provinciarum ad pervestigandum fid(e) 38 letters 
uti quam conmodatur, ipsi potissimum super (de-) 38 letters 
signatorum nominib(us) consulamus, quo missis 36 letters 
strenuis obligatisq(ue) iudicib (us) non modo temona(r$) 41 letters 
verum conpliees.quoq(ue) eorum in exhibitionem p(ro-) 40 letters 
prii muneris urgueantur. 
Notes: *- 


5. An leg. commodat, id est, officium provinciarum uti oportet ad pervestigandum ea fide 
quam ipsum commodat? j 


¥ 
e 


“Op. cit., IL, pp. 57-60. 5 Op. cit., pp. 524-6. 
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With fine disregard of the manuscript requirements, Mommsen ? reads. 


1. Tempore quo temonarii designantur etiam so***** 37 (42) letter: 
2. nominatio celebretur fiztq(we) conventio quam (per of-) 37 letters 
3. ficiales PU. curari oportet, ut si ita res expetit (omissis of-) 49 lett 
4. ficiis provinciarum ad pervestigandum fide(lore possis) 49 letters 
5. uli quam commodate. Ipsi potissimum super (de-) .37 letters 
6. signatorum nominib(us) eonsulamur, quo missis (viris) 41 letters 
7. strenuis obligatisq(ue) iudieib(us) non modo temona (rii) 41 lette» 
8. verum conplices quog(ue) eorum in exhibitionem p(ro-) 40 letters. 
9. prii muneris urgueantur. - 

Notes: 


1. so(lita) Seeck. 
3. omissis tn text: remotis in notes. 
6. missis (illuc) Vesme. 


The text can be restored very easily and satisfactorily, in 
accordance with a few elementary principles of text criticism: 


1. Follow the manuscript evidence faithfully, as far as it exists. . 
2. Do not resort to emendations of presumpzively sound text to 
support hypothetical restorations of the lest part. 
8. Employ no restoration that violates the manuscript evidence 
by making any line excessively long (more than 45 letters in 
length) or excessively short (less than 40 letters).. 
4, Adopt the usually accepted restorations of lines 1, 2, 3, 6, 
7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, by restoring: so(ctorum) in line 
1, and (per of-) in line 2, with Vesme, by accepting the 
self-evident restorations (of-) of line 3, temona (rii) of line 7, 
(pro-) of line 8, an(no) of line 10, pos(sint) of line 11, 
rep(ert-) of line 12, ann (os sin-) of line 18, no(minan-) of 
‘line 14, designatio(nem de-) of line. 15, and deferant(ur. 
Idem) of line 16. Mommsen’s restoration (viris) of line 6 
may be accepted without materially charging the meaning, 
and this line is short (28 letters) withcut the addition of 
some word. In line 5 the restoration of (de-) is self-evident 
and is adopted by all editors, none of whom makes any 
suggestion for the necessary addition of not less than 2 letters 
and not more than 7 letters, to prevent the line from being 
excessively long or unduly short. Apparently no significant 
word has been lost and we should eithe> print (... de-) 
or, better still, supply some such word as hcrum which slightly 


* Op. cit., p. 255. 
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helps the required meaning and makes a line of normal 
length. At the end of line 9 the editors agree on the réstora- 
tion pos(se). This makes a short line (38 letters) and we . ~- 
should either read pos(se .. .) or better still pos(se illud) 
which improves the expression and makes a line of normal 
length. l 

Restore (et of-) in line 3 and fide(s ne-) at the end of line 


. 4. These restorations make perfect sense, give the meaning 


ui PUE LA LEE d 


required by the context, and agree with all known facts about 

the Recruit Tax Collectors (T'emonar&) and the conditions 

of the time (372 A.D.) when this Constitution was issued. 

It is remarkable how the restoration of these two short syllables, 

et, ne-, clarifies this whole passage and eliminates the necessity 

of any textual emendations. Neutiquam, which is here restored,” nee 
is a comparatively rare Latin word and it is found in only 
two other Constitutions in the Theodosian Code.” For what- 
ever it may be worth, it may be observed that these two Con- 
stitutions were issued in the same period as this Constitution, 
one of them in 372, the same year as this Constiution, and by | 
the same Emperors, Valentinian I, Valens, and Gratian. The | 
other Constitution was issued only ten years later, in 388, 

by Gratian, Valentinian II, and Theodosius. 


The text of the first 16 lines as restored, would then read: 


Tempore quo temonarii designantur etiam so(ciorum) 48 letters 
nominatio celebretur fiatq(ue) conventio quam (per af-) 42 letters 
ficium PU. curari oportet, ut si ita res expetit (et of-) 42 letters ` 
ficiis provinciarum ad pervestigandum fide (s ne-) 41 letters 
utiquam conmodatur, ipsi potissimum super (korum de-) 43 letters - 
signatorum nominib (us) consulamus, quo missis (viris) 41 letters 
strenuis obligatisq (ue) iudicib(us) non modo temona(riv) 41 letters 
verum conplices quoq(ue) eorum in exhibitionem p(ro-) 40 letters 
pri muneris urgueantur. Fingamus enim pos(se illud) 48 letters ~ 
fieri ut designati primo et secundo vel tertio an(no) 48 letters 
subterfugere inquirentium sollicitudinem pos(stnt). 45 letters 

certe septem reliquis haud dubie poterunt rep(eri-) 43 letters 

ri. Deniq(ue) ut prius statuimus, eorum qui per ann(os sin-) 42 letters 
gulos ad candidatum atq(ue) honores certo$ no(minan-) 40 letters 
tur, in scientiam nostram post designatio(nem de-) 40 letters 
bitam insinuatione fida vocabula deferant(ur. Idem) 48 letters 


"'These are 8, 7, 12, issued in 372, and 15, 2, 3, issued in,382. 
* Editors are in agreement as to the remaining restorations, since 
they are very slight and self-evident. 
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The passage may be translated as follows: 


At the time when the Collectors of Recruit Taxes (T'emonarii) 
are designated, also the nomination of their colleagues (sub- 
stitutes) shall be formally made and they shall be officially 
notified, a task which is to be performed through the Office Staff 
of the Prefect of the City, so that if the situation should ‘so 
require and if no confidence at all is placed in the Office Staffs 
of the Governors of the Provinces for tracking down -these 
appointees, We Ourselves may rather take counsel regarding the 
names of the aforesaid appointees, in order that We may send 
strenuous men, bind the Governors to the performance of their 
duties, and compel not only the Collectors of Recruit Taxes but 
also their colleagues (accomplices) to the due performance of 
their public services (munera). For if we should suppose that 
this well known practice can take place, namely that the appointees 
may be able to elude the vigilance of the searchers for the first 
or second or even the third year, certainly within the remaining 


. Seven years without doubt it will be possible for them to be found. 


Finally, as we have formerly established, in the case of those 
who are nominated to the office of Praetor (candidatus) and to 
those certain high honors for each séparate year, after they have 
been duly designated, their names shall be reported to Our 
B CQ" NS trustworthy information. 


COMMENTARY 


This constitution furnishes invaluable information on the 
Recruit Tax Collectors (Temonarit), about whom very little is 
known. The present state of information on this subject has 
been conveniently summed up by Kubitsehek? who cites the 
bibliography till 1934. Nothing of importance has appeared since. 

From this constitution we may infer that with the appoint- _ 
ment of the Temonaru to their obligatory state services or lit- 
urgies, apparently associates or substitutes (socit) were appointed 
at the same time. They were duly notifiec or subpoenaed through 
the Office Staff of the Prefect of the City. At this time the 
various subordinate officials comprising the Office Staffs of the 
Governors were notoriously corrupt, open to bribery, and unirugt- 
worthy in the performance of their ordinary duties. In order 
to notify provincial appointees of their election to the office of 


? R.-E., s. v. Temonarius. 
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Temonarius, the Prefect of the City would need to operate 
through the Governors and their Office Staffs. Since these Office 
Staffs and even the Governors themselves might easily be bribed 
to become the accomplices of the T'emonari? elect, the emperor 
sought to make provision whereby he might intervene directly 
and compel the Governors and their Office Staffs to perform 
their required duties. The office of Temonarvus was a burdensome 
and expensive compulsory public service or liturgy and most of 
the appointees did all they could to evade this task. From this 
constitution it appears that the Temorarw were either appointed 
ten years in advance of the time they were to take office;? as was 
the custom in case of the Praetors,* or else they must serve for 
a period of ten years. The evidence is not adequate to make it 
possible to decide which of these alternatives was true. The office 
of Temonarius was an obligatory public service of the lower sort 
(munus sordidum)? It was not considered an honorable one 
and it conferred no title of nobility as did the high and hónorable 
office of Praetor. 

- This constitution is addressed to the City Prefect Bappo,* 
and the first part of it thus deals with the functions of the Office 
of the City Prefect in the official notification of the Temonaru 
of their appointment, with an indication of the part to be played 
by. the Governors and their Office Staffs in the notification of 
appointees residing in the provinces. ‘The second part, begin- 


ning with the words “ Denique ut prius statuimus," line 18, 


deals with the appointment of Praetors by the Senate, and of 
their notifieation.* The emperor contrasts the low grade of the 
office of Temonarius with that of Praetor by referring to the 
office of the latter as a candidatus and honores certos. Gotho- 


fredus, in his great commentary, failed to.understand the signifi- . 


cance of these features of the constitution and tried to make the 


1? Of. lines 10-12. 

33 C. Th., 6, 4, 13, 21, 22. 

12 O. Th., 11, 14, 11,18. 

1? In. the ue iption, whieh is found on the last line of the preceding 
page of the manuseript. 

14 The whole constitution thus forms a fairly unified whole, in that 
it serves as. a list of general instructions to the Prefect of the City 
as to the method of notification (and ey pornmnentn) of the Temonarii 
and the Praetors. M 
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whole constitution refer only to the appcintment and notification 
of Praetors residing in the provinces. For this reason he emended 
Temonarit of line 1 and Temona(rit) of line ẹ to either T'elonarüt, 
Telothari, remotaru, meaning Distant Dwellers, or remorari, 


| Shirkers, and he explained that this first part of the constitution 


dealt with the appointment of Praetors who dwelt at a consider- 
able distance from Rome and who weuld seek every possible 
delay in the performance cf this disagreeable burden. In his 
reconstruction of the text, Gothofredus resorts to various emenda- 
tions, none of which has found general acceptance. He also 
makes lines 1, 2, 4,.and 6 too short, with 37, 39, 37, and 39 
letters respectively. Haenel also violates the requirements of the 
manuscript by making lines 1, 2, 4, 5, end 6 too short, with 37, 
39, 38, 38, and 36 letters respectively. Disregarding the manu- 
script tradition, Mommsen has 49 letters in lines 3 and 4 respec- ` 
tively, and only/8? each in lines 2 and 5. Since they are not 
able to offer intrinsically satisfactory restorations, all three of 
these editors resort freely to textual emendation, thereby creating 
many unnecessary difficulties. Krueger ™ doces not attempt any 
emendations but at the end of line 4 he is content with fide, 
with no indication of any loss, thus making a line of only 38 
letters. At the beginning of line 5 he reads uti quam as two 
separate words, and he says of the whole passage “ contextus 
mutilus vel corruptus." ` 

Gothofredus is much disturbed by the fact that this constitution 
is placed under the title De Quaestoribus et Praetoribus. He is 
thus convinced that the whole of it must refer to the appointment 
of Praetors and he emends accordingly. In his commentary !* 
on this passage he says: “de absentibus, scilicet in remotis seu 
longinquis provinciis praetoribus designatis, primum hujus Valen- 
tinianae legis caput est, qui perperam hac lege Temonarii vocantur, 
et quidem duobus locis vitio librarii." Quid enim faciant hic — 
Temonari, qui erant auri tironici exactores et de quibus agetur 
inf. tit. de Tironibus?” Gothofredus was a man of such great 
learning and he wrote so voluminously that he sometimes forgot 
in one place what he wrote in another. For in his Prolegomena 
ad Codicem Theodosianum® he calls attention to the leges 
fugitwae of the Code and he cites a number of examples. Leges 


e 
35 Op, cit., pp. 196-7. 19 Op. cit. 47-T..e., lines 1 and 7. 
18 Pp. cexv-cexvii. 
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fugitivae was a term used to denote constitutions or portions of 
constitutions of the Code that had been placed by the compilers 
under an inappropriate title. The first part of this constitution, 
the part dealing with Temonarii (lines 1-13) could have been 
easily classified as a lex fugitiva by Gothofredus, had he followed 


his customary practice in such cases. With his usual percentage 
of error Haenel presents an extensive list of such Jeges fugitivae.?? ` 


So no difficulty need be occasioned by the fact that this consti- 
tution is entered under the title De Praetoribus et Quaestoribus 
and by-the further fact that the first part cf it deals with 


Temonará, their appointment, notification, and compulsion to . 
the performance of their ‘State Liturgy, while the latter part . 


deals with the similar features regarding the office of praetor. 


- In this constitution the emperor issues instructions to Bappo in «s 


his capacity as Prefect of the City and as the responsible official 
for the formal notification of the T'emonari? and the Praetors. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to add that the Praetors at this time 
were burdened with the expensive and sometimes ruinous liturgy 
of having to provide at their own expense games and other amuse- 
ments for the populace.. Most of those selected as Praetors as 
^ well as those selected to be Temonarii used every possible device 


to evade this burdensome Liturgy. Since the Governors of the ' 


provinces and their Office Staffs could often be bribed to assist 
these appointees in their evasion cf this compulsory state service, 
provisions had to be made whereby this law might be enforced. 
For an example of the corruption of these officials, see especially 
C. Th., 1, 16, 7, where the emperor Constantine threatens and 


blusters, probably ineffectively, against corrupt officials, threaten- . 


‘ing them with dire punishment, first by “ cutting off their rapa- 
cious hands” and then by “ cutting off the heads and, necks of 
the scoundrels.” There are many similar indications throughout 
the Code of the venality and rascality of the Governors of the 
provinces and of their Office Staffs. This well established fact 
explains the statement of the emperor in this constitution, accord- 
ing to our proposed. restoration of this passage, when he says: 


^ et si'ita res expetit (ef of-) | 
fieiis provinciarum ad ET E fide (s ne-) 
utiquam conmodatur,” etc.  ' | 
: CLYDE Paar. 
VANDERBILT UNIVEHSITY. ut. * 


19 P, xxxvi, n. 213. ; l " l ^ 
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THE GOLDEN BOUGH CF PLATO. 


‘Since the days of Servius and probakly before that, scholars 
have been trying to discover what Vergil meant by the Golden 


. Bough, sacred to Juno Inferna or Proserpina, which gave Aeneas 


the right to cross over the Styx. The assumption that it-refers to 
some piece of folk lore not preserved tc.us is based largely on 


Servius’ comment that publica opinio identified the Bough with 


the branch which was plucked by the King of the Grove in the 
sanctuary of Diana at Aricia. Sir James Frazer’s monumental 


work, The Golden Bough, accepting Servius’ identification, has 


given subsequent thought on the.subject a raarked bias in this 
direction, at the expense of Servius’ furtaer item of information, 
that those who approach the sacra of Proserpina must carry 
boughs. Even scholars who see some further meaning in the 
Golden Bough accept the probability that its significance origi- 
nates in some sort of nature worship.? 

The Sixth Book of the Aeneid is, however, a very sophisticated 
piece of work. It springs from Vergil's omnivorous reading iu 
all the literature of his.time. The philosophers have had as much 
influence on it as the poets, if not more. The Hades which Aeneas 
traversed was no primitive place of death and torment, but a 


. vision constructed by a mind permeated with the thoughts and 


techniques of Lucretius, Plato, and the Stojes. It is, therefore, 
a little surprising that so eminently civilized a person as Vergil 
should introduce this literary and intellectual passage, and the 
teaching which it conveys, by a rather pointless allusion to a 
bloody survival of primitive ritual. Even if he had done so and 
had attached to the Golden Bough a further allegorical meaning, 
we still would have no explanation of one of the oddest facts 
about it. After all the importance which is placed upon it at the ` 
beginning of the book, once Aeneas has used it to cross the river, 


' t Servius, Aen., VI, 136. | 

2 T, R. Glover, Studies im Vergil (London, 1904), p. 239. R: Conway, 
The Vergilian Age (Cambridge, 1928), pp. 41-53. Indeed Prescott says: 
“ Such an obvious bit of folk lore is best leit unsolved” (Development 
of Vergils Art [1927], p- 370). 

3 'The importance of Plato in the Sixth Book has recently been stressed 
by Highbarger in his book The Gate of Dreoms (Baltimore, 1940). Cf 
T. Frank, Vergil: A Biography (New York, 1922', pp. 188-01. 
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it is disposed of summarily in a couple of lines and apparently 
no particular importance is attached to its final fate (VI, 635-6). 
Obviously its only function in the story is to serve as a passport 
across the river. 

The literary nature of the Sixth Book suggests that perhaps, 
in searching for the meaning of the Golden Bough in the field 
of folk lore and comparative religion, we have been looking in 
the wrong place.* It seems possible that we may have here a 
literary allusion. Since a passage to which such an allusion might 
refer has not been, and apparently cannot be, found among the 
great authors whom we know Vergil had read, we must look for 
it elsewhere. We know how marked an influence the Alexandrian 
and Neoteric poets had on his early work and there is no reason 
to suppose that poems from this field with which he had been 
familiar dropped from his mind when he came to the more 
serious task of composing the Aeneid. In tae contemporary 
Greek poetry which he and his circle must have known we find 
the anthology composed by Meleager of Gadara. Its author gave 
it the fanciful title of the Garland, and wrote an introductory 
poem listing the authors included and describing the selections 
from each as the different flowers woven into his Garland. Some 
of these characterizations are quite surprising, and one may 
imagine that Vergil and his-friends may have argued over the 
fairness or aptness-of some of them. Introducing the epigrams 
of Plato (which scarcely seem to deserve such an encomium) 
he says (lines 47-8) : 

vai pyv kai xypvoeov det Üctoto' IIAdravos 
KAGVA, tov €& aperns wavTobt Aapmógevov. 
The description is striking and must call to mind Vergil’s line 
(Aen., VI, 204) describing the finding of the Golden Bough: 


discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsit. 


The divine Plato whose ever golden branch gleams with dperq 
can hardly be other than the philosopher, while aureus ramus 
is a legitimate translation of ypicetos xay? 


4 Cf. Glover, loc. cit.: “ Vergil is moving in a different order of ideas 
altogether from those primitive fancies and usages connected with woods 


and cornfields.” : 
5 Einarson has identified the plant to which Meleager compares Plato 
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If then Vergil put into Aeneas’ hand the Golden Bough of 
Plato, what does it mean? Apparently Plato is to play some 
part in what is to come. It is no great riddle what the part may 
be. The resemblance between Aeneas’ descent to Hades and the 
Myth of Er is plain, even if a good many other elements have 
entered into the latter work. If we look at tae Myth of Er we 
find that at the end Socrates turns to Glaucon and says: kai obros 
5 DAaókev, poÜos éaó05 kai ok àmóAero, kal às v görev, àv 
reGupela abrO kal tov trys AxÜns morauóv c) -OaflqoóueÜa koi THY 
jvxüv o? puavOnodpcba (Rep., X, 621 B). It was by means of 
the Golden Bough that Aeneas made Charon carry him across 
the Styx, so that he could see the after-life, just as Socrates 
showed the fate of the soul to Glaucon by means of a myth. The 
equation between Bough and myth seems plain. I have shown 


elsewhere reasons why I believe that Vergil conceived of Aeneas 


journey to Hades as a dream.” I would sugzest now that the 
association with Plato embodied in the Golden Bough is an 
indication that Vergil is turning to Plato for help, and is using 
his device of the myth to convey, by the story of Aeneas? dream, 
the message which is the heart of his whole poem. In safeguarding 
Aeneas across the Styx, or in carrying Vergil from.our world to 
the world of myth, the Golden Bough had discharged its function 
in the story and could be left behind as a dedication to Proserpina. 

I do not mean to imply by what I have said that Vergil intended 
his readers, immediately on reading of the Golden Bough, to 
understand that he was about to pass into a Flatonic myth. We 
have discovered two passages in authors known to Vergil which 
can give the Golden Bough a real significance for us. I would 
now like to suggest how these passages, joired with the item 
about: the rites of Proserpina preserved by Servius, may have 


become associated in Vergil's mind with a problem of dramatie 


construction and may have led him to conceive the idea of the 
Golden Bough as it occurs in the Aeneid. 

The purpose of Aeneas’ descent into Hades is that past, present, 
and future may be linked together in the shapes of Anchises, 


with the de xpceov, or Sempervivum arboreum, in English the tree- 
houseleek. He associates the plant with the Platoni» doctrine of immor- 
tality (C. P., XXXIX [1943], pp. 260-1). 

e“ Lucretius and the Sixth Book of the Aeneid," A.J. P., LXV (1944), 
pp. 135-48. l 
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Aeneas, and their descendants, and that the responsibility of the 
present to the future may be emphasized by Anchises! prophecy 
of the future glory of Rome, which can only grow from Aeneas’ 
present toil. In order that the future may be represented, Vergil 
has had to adopt. the Platonic idea of reincarnation, and show 
ihe souls waiting to be born. I say adopt rather than accept. 
because we cannot take any of the eschatological details in the 
Sixth Book as evidence for Vergil’s personal belief. He is using, 
mythology and philosophy as it suits his convenience, to convey 
an ethical concept. If Vergil is to bring home this concept of 
responsibility to the future with its full force, it is necessary for 
Aeneas to meet the past and future while he is himself consciously 
alive and aware òf the problems of real life. He cannot see the 
after world as Er did, believing himself dead. As a result, Vergil 
was faced with the problem of inventing some method of carrying 
his hero safely across the Styx.' None of the methods used by 
others who had accomplished the descent to Avernus would be 
suitable here. Something new must be devised. A poet does not 
attack a problem of invention logically. He is more apt to wait 
for what is called inspiration. He waits, while the ideas in his 
conscious and subconscious mind, with all their innumerable 
associations, shift and turn, group and regroup in. constantly 
changing pictures and sequences. Finally something takes shape 
in his conscious mind and suddenly he recognizes what he has 
needed. It is a very difficult thing to analyze one’s own train 
of thought, and dangerous to attempt it for another’s. We can- 
not say what went on in Vergil’s mind while he was brooding 
over Aeneas’ passage to Hades, but we have tracked down some 
of the associations which he must have had with the Golden 
Bough and we cannot be far wrong if we believe that they formed 
"the raw material from which he created it. The figure of Plato 
with his immortal golden bough, gleaming with virtue, and his 
striking phrase about the myth that will carry us over the river 
Lethe, the dark home of Proserpina and the picture of her 


7™The equally important problem of how Aeneas is to return to the 
upper world is solved by treating the whole episode as a dream, and 
letting him return through the Ivory Gate to his awakening. Within the 
dream, however, there must be a realistic solution to the practical 
difficulty of dealing with Charon, who could not be quieted with honey 
cake, 
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devotees approaching her rites carrying boughs—somewhere in 
the poet’s mind all this blended to form the image of Aeneas 
approaching the kingdom of the dead, carrying the Golden Bough 
which will force Charon to ferry him over the river Styx. 

The Golden Bough was, then; a creation of Vergil’s imagi- 
nation, developed from a group of associations that were present 
in his mind while he was working on the Sixth Book of the 


Aeneid. He did not intend it to be a symkol or to receive an 


allegorical interpretation. On the other hand it must still be 


able to evoke the associations from which it grew, and perhaps : | 


even others. Therefore in Vergil’s own mind it would have been 
connected with Platonie doctrine, while, like all great poetry, 
it can mean to readers of the Aeneid what they can discover in it. 


i AGNES KIRSOPP MICHELS. 
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DID MENANDER NOD? EPITEEPONTES 53 (94 K). 


I wish to add an argument, decisive in my opinion, to those 
in favour of L. de Stefani's arrangement which gives the question 


, &éov, Xipio«e ; to Davus and rejects any interference by the judge.! 


Itisthis: the judge cannot yet possibly know that Syriscus’ 9eiota: 
(47 = 88 K.*) is a crucial point in the case. He therefore has 


‘no reason to interrupt the pleader. But Davus has the greatest 


interest in stressing that point, and making sure of Syriscus’ 
admission, as soon as possible. The same applies to 57 (98 K.*) 
where de Stefani has made the corresponding alteration. The 
idea that the judge could hardly remain silent during so long a 
narrative seems.to imply a misconception | of Greek rhetoric and 
Greek administration of justice. | 

Two similar mispunctuations occur in. two consecutive lines 
of the play, 685 f. (761 f. K.5) the first has been removed by 
Ida Kapp, the second by Legrand. 

P. Maas. 


OXFORD. 


1 See A.J. P., LXV (1944), pp. 175-8. ` 
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Heropus Puxocodun (History of Philosophy). Vol.I: Philosophy 
of Ancient and Feudalistie Society. Edited by G. F. ALEKSANDROV, | 


B. E. Bicnovsky, M. B. Miriy, P. F. Yunis. Moscow, published 


by the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of | 


the USSR., 1940. Pp. 491. 


This is the first of seven projected volumes eovering the history 
of philosophy from its beginning to the present. The second volume, 
eovering the “period of the first accumulation of capital and the 
bourgeois revolutions (XV-XVIII centuries), appeared in 1941. 
I have been unable to diseover whether any of the succeeding volumes 
has yet appeared. 

The interpretation of ancient philosophy contained in the first 
396 pages of this volume constitutes a systematic presentation and 
evaluation of the achievements of Greek and Roman tbinkers. The 
perspective from which the ancient philosophers are viewed is, of 
course, based on the prevailing intellectual attitudes of contemporary 
Russian thought; and the resultant picture is highly interesting and 
instruetive, not only for its differences from the attitudes found in 
more traditional histories of philosophy, but also for its similarities 
to them. 

The most significant and most impressive fact that emerges from 
the reading of this book is that ancient philosophy and ancient cul- 
ture have a universality which transcends differences of political and 
social doctrine. The opinion sometimes encountered in this country 
that the study of the Classics is best suited to “aristocrats” or 
“ conservatives” is refuted once and for all by the fact that even 
this “radical” Russian work expresses great respect and admiration 
for ancient thinkers and finds in them the foundation for all sub- 
sequent philosophy, including Marxism. 

Another interesting feature of this book is that it is clearly written 
in the tradition of Western scholarship. In spite of Russia’s obvious 
interest in the Hast, there is no evidence here of any attempt to 
trace Greek philosophy back to Oriental sources, or to give more than 
usual prominence to the Byzantime philosophers. The authors’ 
familiarity with the works of minor figures in Greek philosophy indi- 
eates that modern scholarly ‘studies such as Diels’ Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker must have been consulted. Of course, comments of 
Marx and Lenin on ancient philosophers are given special prominence. 
The work is well documented, and in its eritical standards it is in no 
way inferior to any comparable American or British history of 
ancient philosophy. 

Its distinctive character is to be found in its selection of material 
and its major emphases. A conspicuous feature is the assertion that 
philosophical thought is the result of “social-historical causes.” 
Every philosopher is related to the social and economic conditions 
under which he lived. At frequent intervals throughout the book 
appear brief historical descriptions characterizing the chief political, 
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economic, social; and even religious and cultural conditions of the 
various periods of ancient philosophy: the early Greek period (pp. 
7-24), the fifth century (pp. 88-9, 117-21, 133-5), the Hellenistic 
period (248-9), the Roman period (pp. 310-20), and the Christian 
period (pp. 377-80). Besides these passages there are’ constant refer- - 
endes to history in connection with each philosopher's social and 
political theories, activities, or influence. . 

The basic fact about ancient society, we are told, is that 1t rested 
on slavery. The distinction between slave and free was the most 
fundamental elass division, and the other social strata which existed 
only among free men, such as distinctions between aristocrats and 
democrats, were of a secondary nature. Philosophers were influenced 
by these elass divisions. Pythagoras, for instance, was a champion 
of aristocracy against slave-owning democracy (p. 41). The Sophist 
Protagoras was a spokesman of slave-owning democracy (pp. 130-1). 
Zeno the Stoic directed his philosophy to all classes, even the slaves 
(p. 284). It is clear that this effort to relate philosophy to other 
aspects of society presupposes a comprehensive view of society. It 


.is not possible in a history of philosophy to present an adequate 


picture of ancient society as a whole; henca the historical generali- . 
zations sometimes appear to need further substantiation. There are 

also involved certain Marxist principles of tha interpretation of 
history which would arouse hostility in some quarters. But the 


. principle that the philosophy of a people can be fully understood 


only in relation to the society and culture of that people as a whole 
seems to me to be more carefully adhered to in this book than in 


' most traditional histories of philosophy. 


The interest in the relation of philosophy to history leads to a 
comparatively detailed treatment of Roman philosophy. The dis- 
cussion of the various modifications that Staieism received in Roman 
society covers twenty pages. Another fifteen peges are deyoted to 
Roman Epicureanism. As the periods of philosophy are determined 
by historical units, the Roman period emerges as distinct from the 
Greek. What is more, the new period established by the expansion 
of Rome produced a single Greco-Roman culture, and such late 
Greek authors as Lucian and Epictetus are discussed under Roman, 
not under Greek philosophy. In other words, philosophical litera- 
ture is classified not by the language in which it was written, ‘but in 
terms of the society which produced it. 

The more abstract problems of philosophy, including logic and 
metaphysics, also reveal special emphases. Although all philosophers, 
major and minor, from Thales to Proclus, from Aristotle to Telecles, 
are mentioned, yet those philosophers are particularly favored who 
made some contribution either to dialectic or to materialism (as these 
constitute the Marxian dialectical materialism). Specifically, Aris- 
totle receives by far the fullest treatment (70 pages), which is on 
the whole very favorable. Socrates and Plato, on the other hand, are 
severely criticized. The picture of Socrates is taken mainly from 


"Xenophon, and it occupies‘ only eight pages. Plato receives twenty- 


six pages. His theory of Ideas is not congenial t» the authors’ point 
of view, although they are very much -jnterested in his dialectic. 
Democritus, on the other hand, receives a very full diseussion (23 
pages). In his ease the authors do not merely present the available 
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 informatión about him, but they also undertake to defend at some 
length their view on the reliability of.the ancient sources, partieulaxly 
in connection with his views on chance and on sense perception. Such 


detailed arguments are not ordinarily found in. general histories 


of philosophy. 

 ÜThe Hellenistic period of philosophy is rather favorably treated, 
both because of the materialistic and atheistic tendencies of that 
period, and because. of the interest of Hellenistic philosophers in 
social problems. It is interestirig to note that the skeptic Carneades 
" receives more attention than is usually given him. In general, the 
decline of. ancient philosophy is postponed somewhat in the inter- 
pretation presented in this volume. It is not until the revival of 
religious mysticism at the beginning of the Christian era that the 
disintegration of ancient society brought with it the decline of ancient 


philosophy (p. 367). Both the Neo-Platonists and the early Christian | 


theologians, though important historieal phenomena, were obstaeles 
rather than aids to thé progress of philosophy. 
This History of Philosophy was intended for wide circulation in 
Russia. According to the official statements in the books, 50,000 
` eopies of the first volume were authorized, 75,000 copies of the 
second volume. The work is particularly. significant, therefore, as 


a step in the expansion of ‘contemporary Russian thought to the 


point where it will be an adequate vehicle for the interpretation of 
all phases of human activity. As the Russian ideology promises to 
become one of the major intellectual movements of our time, it is 
especially important that we keep informed of the progress of its 
development. It is with this aim in mind, rather than with any.inten- 
tion either to praise or censure, that I wish to cell to the attention 


of American Classicists this new treatment of ancient philosophy. | . 


“Paine DE Lacy. 
' UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Roserr SawvusL Rogers. Studies in the Reign of Tiberius. Some 


Imperial Virtues of Tiberius; Drusus Julius Caesar. Baltimore, 


The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. viii + 181. , $2.25. 


Professor Rogers has added another significant study to our under- 
standing of the reign of Tiberius. This book, coming after his 


Criminal Trials and Criminal Legislation Under Tiberius (American | 


Philological Monographs, VI [Middletown, 1935]) and several im- 
portant articles, should establish him as a worthy successor to the 
late Frank Burr Marsh in this field. : 
‘As is revealed in the Preface, the first half of the book, entitled 
“Some Imperial Virtues of Tiberius,” presents three lectures which 
were delivered at The Johns Hopkins University in 1940. The second 
half is devoted to a historical and biographical study of Drusus 


Julius Caesar, the son of Tiberius. The virtues of Tiberius which ' 


.the author discusses are Liberalitas, Providentia, Clementia, and 
Moderatio. The section on Drusus has sueeessive chapters on his 
youth and family, his public career, his relations with Sejanus, his 
appearance and character. A key to the abbreviations, a Select 
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x 


Bibliography, an Index of Passages Cited, and. a detailed general 
Index eomplete the book. mE 

One-who holds the usual view of Tiberius may be surprised to 
learn that that emperor had any virtues. So recent a work as Webster's 
Biographical Dictionary, which came off the press as this review was 
being prepared, speaks of Tiberius as “ vicicus, cruel, and tyrannical ” 
and asserts that he probably caused the death of his nephew Ger- 
manicus Caesar and of his son Drusus and that he abolished freedom 
in Rome. Apparently the writings of Baring-Gculd, Marsh, Rogers, 
Charlesworth, and other historians have not yet succeeded in correct- 
ing, for the general reader, at least, the long prevailing reputation 
of Tiberius as a sinister tyrant. M ' 

In the first chapter, which deals with Liberalitas and Providentia, 
Rogers marshals an impressive list of examples, gleaned from his- 
torians, monumental inscriptions, and coins, of liberality and gen- 
erosity in a ruler who has hardly been regarded as a generous man 
even by those who no longer deem him a tyrant. These acts of 
generosity were directed towards both individuals and cities, towards . 
the Roman populace and the soldiers, and were manifested through 
grants of money, building of publie works, anc relief measures in 
times of calamity. Oceasionally Rogers suggests a parallel with 
present-day problems, as when he refers to the “ Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation ” in A. D. 33 (p. 12). The emperor's providentia 
was shown through his efforts in protecting his people from danger, 
as by quelling disorders, settling foreign problems with diplomacy 
instead of arms, suppressing conspiracies, and concerning himself 
with the problem of insuring the succession. In this connection Rogers 
presents an outline of Tiberius’ unhappy efforts to provide for . 
and train a successor (pp. 30-2). 

In the second chapter the author demonstrates successfully that 
the imperial virtue of clementia, manifested; for example, in the 
granting of a pardon after conviction or the quashing of an indict- 
ment or the mitigating of a severe penalty, characterized the entire 
reign of Tiberius, although some recent authorities, while granting . 
that Tiberins showed clementia in the earlier part of his reign (i.e. 
until about A. D. 23), deny it to him after that time. In this chapter 
Rogers argues (especially pp. 57-9) that the indictment of Agrippina 
and her son Nero must have come not after the ceath of Livia in 29, 
but in 28, some time prior to her death. Still, in the faee of the 
precise account in Tacitus, Annals, V, 3-5 (“ here the historian errs,” 
says Rogers), one hesitates to accept even the “explicit and unex-. 


` ceptionable " statement of Suetonius to the contrary. Rogers stresses 


this point because he believes that the otherwise unexplained erection 
of an altar to Clementia in A.D. 28 was occasioned by Tiberius’ 
clemency in having Agrippina and Nero banished instead of exeeuted 
after their conviction of conspiracy. | 
Moderatio, the subject of the third chapter, a virtue often confused 
with clementia, is differentiated from it as involving such acts as the 


‘restraints placed by the emperor on the numerous honors which were 


proposed for himself and the other members of the imperial family; 
his repressing of excessive demonstrations én connection with funerals 
of members of his family; his refusal to permit the Lex Maiestatis 


` to be applied to instances of libel and slander of himself (in this 
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connection Rogers appositely notes [p. 73] Tiberius’ pronouncement, 
In a free state speech and thought ought to bé free,"—hardly the 
utterance of a freedom-abolishing “ tyrant”); his prevention of 


.éfforts to expand the power of the princeps (“ Rights were impaired 


whenever power [of the emperor] increased, nor should imperial 
authority be employed when procedure was possible under the laws "); 


_ his effort to make the senate and the magistrates responsible partners . 


in the rule. He showed moderatio also in dealing with demands that 


the taxes of thé provinces be increased (“It is the part of a good 


shepherd to shear his flock, not to skin it”). He was modest, further- 
more, in his simple mode of living and in his hatred of flattery. 

The second part of the volume is devoted to, a biography of Drusus 
Julius Caesar, apparently the fullest biography yet published of 
that unamiable prince. Every scrap of information about Drusus 
has been assembled and given its proper setting. For the date of 


his birth Rogers rightly favors 13 B.C. (p. 92), though admitting 


that he may have been born one or two years earlier. Attention is 
called (pp. 95 f.) to the almost forgotten fact that a son was born 
io Drusus and Livilla between the birth of Julia and that of the twin 
boys. This ehild, who died when but a few years old, had been over- 
looked by nearly all the historians. 

In the chapter on Drusus’ publie career the biographer leaves us 


with the impression that he was a conscientious and energetic admini- 


strator. He performed the duties of his magistracies competently; he 


‘suppressed the Pannonian revolt with courage and firmness, here 


showing himself much more efficient than Germanicus in a similar 
situation; his administration of his province in lllyrieum is shown 


* to have been notably successful, despite the sneers of Dessau (pp. 


122-f.). 
The third chapter of the biography of Drusus T in detail the 


relationship between Drusus and Sejanus. The open enmity between . 


` them, coming to a head in a fist fight, seems to have begun in A. D. 


20, in which year Rogers thinks (pp. 142f.) Sejanus conceived his | 


plot against Drusus’ life, a murder which was to be the first step in 
his ambitious plan to attain the imperial position. 

The final chapter begins with a deseription of the appearance of 
Drusus, based on the few existing portraits, particularly the Avignon 
head. Here one might find fault with Rogers’ attempt.to interpret 
character through physiognomy (p. 147), but fortunately this type 


-of argument is not stressed and the author's final judgment is based « 


on more reliable criteria. The work is concluded with a masterly 


evaluation of Drusus. He is characterized as hard-working, com- ' 


‘petent and loyal. On the other hand, while noble-in bearing, he 
lacked nobility of character. He was arrogant, hot-tempered, vindie- 
tive, fond of luxury and strong: drink, eruel, bloodthirsty, dissoluté, 
and licentious. Still, he was very popular, despite Tacitus’ implica- 
tions to the contrary. Because .of his experience, capability, and 
devotion to duty he would probably have been an able successor to 
Tiberius, possibly proving himself “prototype oi Domitian—abso- 
lutist, cruel, domineering and able.” 

In the entire book Rogers shows a thorough familiarity with his 
sources, which he handles accurately and effectively. Not only does 
he know his Tacitus, eueionms, Dio, and Velleius, in so far as they 
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deal with the reign of Tiberius, but he makes good use of epigraphie 
and numismatie evidence. It is gratifying that Rogers, with few 
exceptions, offers his own translations of the passages he cites. 
Despite an occasional infelicity, his renderings are smooth and 
accurate. Here and there a loc. cit. is too far from its previous 
reference, but not often enough to be annoying. . 

While sundry recent historians have discussed the virtues of 
Tiberius, we now have for the ‘irst time a complete, thoroughly docu- 


-mented account of them. So convincing is Rogers’ presentation of 


the data that we can well agree with his judgment that “ Trajan was 
not the first Optimus Princeps." 
Harry J. LEON. 


THE UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS, 


Frank Burr Marsa. Modern Problems in the Ancient World. 
Austin, Texas, Univ. of Texas Press, 1943. Pp. 123. $1.00. 


The title given this collection of five short papers indicates a 
broader range than the contents cover. Professor Marsh limited him- 
self to analyzing the relationship between agricultural depression, 
unemployment, and government in Athens under Solon and Pericles 
and in the Roman Republic; and although the Introduction suggests 
that such study may enable us to understand contemporary problems 
better, no further reference is made to them. But within its limita- 
tions the book presents an unusually penetrating analysis of certain 
economic factors, and does it with conspicuous clarity and force. 

The conelusions which challenge previous interpretations are as 
follows: Solon’s reforms were essentially economic, for the purpose 
of avoiding revolution; “far from holding any democratie views," 
he introduced minor politieal changes merely to safeguard his “ new 
deal” and guarantee its future enforcement. But he did little to 
help the farmers to keep out of debt; it remained for Pisistratus, 
“a statesman of real ability,” to create prosperity by his program 
of publie works, increased industrial production, and land-grants and 
loans at low interest rates. A second economic crisis developed in 
early 5th century Athens, when the importation of slaves resulted 
in widespread unemployment. This was met by Themistocles’ naval 
construction program, which paved the way for Athenian hegemony 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. Once the Delian Confederacy was 
established, Athens could not allow secession, because the safety 
of her trade routes was at stake, any serious reduction in the fleet 
would throw many Athenians out of work, and the tribute money 
was required in order to maintain a public works program. Over a 
fifth of the Athenian citizens depended on the Empire for a livelihood. 
These considerations determined Athens’ political policy. She could 


— not safely be more liberal toward her so-called Allies who were con- 


trolled by anti-democratie governments; and any extension of Athenian 
citizenship to subjects in the Empire would dangerously imperil 
democracy at home. So Athens’ imperial poliey was economically 
and politically sound. It worked also, onetke whole, to the advantage 
of the “ Allies,” and “had so broad a base of popular support that 
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it could not be seriously shaken until the power of Athens seemed 


hopelessly broken by the Sicilian disaster.” 
Turning to Rome, Marsh dismisses as inadequate the theories that 

the Republic fell because a city-state could not govern an Empire, 

and because there: was widespread corruption and provincial mis- 


management. The chief cause was the failure of the Senate to sólve- 


an economie problem involving the army: how to meet the soldiers’ 
demands for farms. In consequence, the Republie had to rely on 
volunteer armies whose allegiance was paid to generals who could 
provide them with land rather than to the government. The Senate 
failed to solve this problem because the four or five hundred families 
who controlled Rome made political power their primary aim, and 


opposed every attempt at economie reform. The Republie might. 


have been saved had the Senate shown wisdom enough to provide 
farms for the soldiers. Instead, its selfish. stupidity made a military 
dietatorship inevitable. 

Marsh has presented the evidence for his interpretation of Athenian 


. and Roman development with great skill, and by bringing into high 


relief certain economie factors which have hitherto been minimized 
he has performed a useful service. As he himself admits, however, 
the evidence in many instances ig inadequate to justify more than 


.eonjeetural conclusions; and it seems that the conclusions fail some- 


times to reekon suffieiently with other than economie (chiefly agri- 
cultural) factors. For. instance, not enough credit is given Solon’s 


. effort to develop industry and trade (the best remedy for agricultural 


depression), or his statesmanship in making government an impartial 


arbiter; the power he gave the Thetes to nominate their magistrates’ 


and the establishment of the Heliaea had more than economie signifi- 


-eance, Aristotle was right in considering Solon the founder of 


Athenian democracy. Again, he fails to appreciate Pericles’ political 
astuteness in creating a coalition of labor and business interests, in 
opposition to the landed aristocracy; or the possibility that Athens 
might have avoided the Sicilian debacle had this coalition been main- 
tained; or the elements of political-ineptitude in Athens’ admin- 


istration of the Empire. In the chapters on Rome the interrelation - 


among economie, military, and political forces is more broadly visual- 
ized; but there, also, the effect of one economic factor seems to- be 
unduly stressed. l 


- WALTER R. ÁGARD. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Humpury TREVELYAN. Goethe and the Greeks. Cambridge, Uni-: 


versity Press; New York, Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xvi + 321. 
$3.75. Lo 


6 


Trevelyan, who in 1934 published a study on “ The popular baek- 
ground to Goethe’s Hellenism,” in his new book gives what so far 
has been Jacking in the vast literature on Goethe and the Greeks: 
“a coherent chronological account of the stages by which Goethe 


. gained knowledge and understanding of Greece” (p. xi). The 


individual data on which this survey is based are, of course, well 
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. known. Many an attempt had previously been made to draw a gen- 


eral picture of Goethe's relaticn to things Greek (cf. Bibhography, 
pp. xiii-xv). Yet nobody has ever brought ‘out the biographical 
implications of this problem in so painstaking and comprehensive a 
manner as has Trevelyan.1 The bearing of Goethe’s Hellenism on 
the unfolding of his personality is disclosed. And just as Goethe 
himself saw his life as a unique historical process which'at the same 


` time had symbolic meaning, so he is understood by Trevelyan as the 


protagonist of “ Europeanism ”; his attitude toward the Greeks is 
evaluated ‘in its. importance for the maintenance of the “ European 
ideal" (cf. especially Conclusion, pp. 285ff.). The book under 
review, then, is much more than a catalogue of facts arranged accord- 
ing to a certain point of view and made easily available. 

I cannot try here to give en appreciation of all the details of 
Trevelyan's findings concerning Goethe's knowledge of the Greeks. 
Generally speaking, now for the first time it is possible to see elearly 
how proficient Goethe was in the classical languages, what he read 
of ancient literature, what he sew of ancient art in the various phases ' 
of his development. Besides, a few points may be emphasized. Goethe 
never became as good a Hellenist as he was a Latinist. When reading 
Greek authors, with the exception of Homer, “he was never happy 
unless he had a translation at hand "' (p. 54). Moreover, much as 
he had intended in his early youth to study Greek literature in its 
entirety (pp. 27; 33), he actually never did so. His reading remained 
desultory, determined by the interests of the day (pp. 64; 96), 
though at some moments. it, was quite intensive as well as extensive 


. + (pp. 223; 251). Art objects, however, he surveyed systematically, 
at least ever after he went to Rome (pp. 144ff.). So keen was his 


interest in them that in later years he played with the idea of visiting 
London in order to see the Parthenon sculptures of which he had 
already procured for himself life-size drawings since he was dissatis-. 
fied with the published small-scale reproductions (pp. 266 f). 

. That Goethe throughout his life was concerned with enlarging his 
familiarity with Greek literature and art cannot be doubted. Most 
interpreters also believe that from the very beginning he was under 
the spell of Antiquity, that even for the young Goethe the classics 
represented the ideal of beauty. To be sure they admit that in some ~ 
periods Goethe was negligent of Greece, but these they consider times 
of apostasy. Moreover, it is usual to contend that Winekelmann was 
the guiding spirit of Goethe’s endeavor to understand Greece, the 
master to whom the pupil remained faithful almost all his life.? 


`- 237 should be stressed that, ir the presentation of the material, com- 


pleteness is intended with some discrimination. As regards the forma- 
tive period of Goethe’s acquaintance with the classics, the first three 
chapters (pp. 1-120) record " every piece of evidence which suggests an 
interest in Greece”; concerning the later decades of Goethe’s life, 


' however, in which his familiarity with antiquity. was “ essentially com- 


plete,” the last three chapters (pp. 121-284) note only those facts and 
utterances “ which throw light on his conception of the nature and value 
of the Greek heritage” (p. xi). 

?Of. e. g. W. Rehm, Griechentum und Goethezeit (Das Erbe der 
Alten, Zweite Reihe, XXVI, 1936), p. 121e cf. 162: “Man kann sich 
bei Goethe die Verbindung mit dem Bestreben Winckelmanns garnicht 
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With both these assumptions Trevelyan, takes issue and, in my 
opinion, successfully. He shows that for the Goethe of “ Sturm und 
Drang,” just as for the student;at Leipzig, Greek mythology and ` 
literature provided nothing more than a number of conventional 
symbols (pp. 83; 40f.). Greek art to him was of great interest, ^ 
. but in his young years he let pass an opportunity to -see Greek 
statues beeause Dutch paintings aitraeted him more strongly. (pp. 
36 f.). Only gradually did the Greeks become an exemplar; .only in 
the first years in Weimar did they begin to mean everything to him 


(p. 90). As for Winckelmann, Goethe was acquainted with his - 


theories from the time of his stay in Leipzig. But ae did not become 
his disciple, he did not accept any of his central doctrines (p. 43); 
he disagreed with Winekelmann's interpretation of the Laoeoon group 
(pp. 46 ff.).? 

What then was thé young Goethe's wuiderstendine: of Greece, if it | 
was not tinged by Winekelmann's ideal of “noble simplicity and 
, quiet greatness”? In the years between his studies in Leipzig and 

-his coming to Weimar he praised the sincerity of the ancients, their 
closeness to life which they expressed in their produetions without 
restraint (pp. 48; 70), though not in formlessness (p. 77). In the 
first years at Weimar, Trevelyan says, Goethe felt that he must 


reproduce in the. poetical medium the “noble simplicity and quiet. 


greatness” of Greek statuary (p. 95). But, thouzh it is true that 
at that time Goethe granted perfect beauty to the Greeks, he held 
them -to be lacking in “the Good and the True" (p. 103). The 
, morality of Iphigenia is Christian, as Schiller righ*ly pointed out to 


Goethe, and as the poet himself was well aware (pp. 99ff.). The . 


Greeks then had only an aesthetic message, not a moral one as they 
had for Winckelmann. When soon afterwards Greek art beeame 


recognized as a moral and aesthetic ideal, perhaps after Goethe had 


. better understood the essence of Greek sculpture (p. 119), it was 
pagan objectivity and pagan amorality tliat he experienced as highest 
values. Liberated from what he came to consider the prejudice of 


Christianity, realizing that Herder’s “ Humanitát" was but “a fair. 


. dream-wish " (p. 168), Goethe; for a short time, in form and matter 
made the classics the object ‘of an almost slavish imitation (pp. 

179 ff.)}. This was in the spirit of Winckelmann’s teaching. Never- 
theless he differed from Winckelmann, for the Greeks were believed 
by Goethe to have acknowledged the element of power, of cride 
force, and even to have idealized it in their. mythology.* And the 


eng genug deiken I refer to Rehm because his book is the aout 


representative of the recent studies on the subject. An illuminating. 


appreciation of Goethe’s relation to Greece has been given by E. Feise, 
“The Greek Tradition in Germany,” in The Greek Tradition, ed. G. 
‘Boas (1939), pp. 177 ff. 

i Trevelyan claims that Goethe did not read Winckelmann's History 
of Art until he came to Rome. His statements on this point are not 
quite consistent. Once (p. 36) he finds it probable that the young 
Goethe left the History of Art unread; at another place (p. 140) it 
seems quite clear to him that this was so; cf. also p. 118. I do not. 
think that this question can: be decided with certainty. 

‘Trevelyan assumes that Moritz theories on mythology reflect 
Goethe’s point of view (pp. 145ff.). This is, I think, quite correct, 
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Roman Elegies with their Homerie naiveté expressed in the style of 
Propertius and Tibullus (p. 183) are hardly reconcilable with “ noble 
simplieity and quiet greatness." Eventually Goethe abandoned the 
endeavor to be a Greek among the Germans; for imitation led to 
utter failure in the attempt at its poetical execution. Forthwith the 
Greek achievement became a cherished ideal, the loftiest of all., 
Modern man must marvel at the greatness of the ancients but must 
resign himself with regret to his own shortcomings, which in a better 
mood he may eall his “barbarous advantages" (p. 258). Nothing 
is left to him but to try to reproduce in his own time their truthful-' 
ness, and like them to be intent to “ moderate the storms of suffering 
and passion through beauty both sensual and spiritual" (p. 221). 
The pendulum had swung back a full sweep. The final judgment 


. of Goethe expresses in a slightly different language the notion of his 
early years: that the Greeks were sincere though not formless. To be 


sure, Goethe was deeply concerned with Winckelmann’s doctrines, 
but at no time, it seems, did his concept of Greece coincide with that 
of Winckelmann. Goethe himself has well characterized his relation 
to Winckelmann, its positive and its negative sides, in his words to 
Eckermann (February 16, 1827): “ Man lernt nichts, wenn man ihn 
hest, aber man wird etwas.” l 

The peculiarity of- Goethe’s attitude toward Greece and its art is 
obvious. lt is stressed again and again by Trevelyan, although I 
have gone further perhaps in my emphasis than he does. Certainly 
the matter would have become clearer hac Trevelyan not excluded 
from his study Goethe’s connection with ancient science. One is 
indeed astonished not to find any but the most casual mention of 
this subject. And yet Goethe in reading Kant saw with pleasure 
that * Diehtkunst und vergleichende Naturkunde so nah miteinander 
verwandt seien, indem beide sich derselben Urteilskraft unterwerfen." 9 
Poetry and science, to Goethe, were not essentially different depart- 
ments of human activity; to isolate his understanding of poetry 
from that of science is impossible. Moreover, in science too Goethe 
acknowledged the superiority of the Greeks; in the same years in 
which their art became exemplary for him, he diseovered the great- 
ness of Aristotle, the naturalist.” Goethe thus assumed a leading rôle 
in the development that restored the authority of the ancients in 


‘science. A follower of Diderot and Buffon, a precursor of St.-Hilaire, 


he defended Greek deseriptive science against mathematical science, 
as it was represented by men like Euler and Bernoulli who felt 
superior to the aneients.? Aristotle, Goethe believed, had seen nature 


though it is sometimes doubted. Trevelyan’s interpretation of Moritz’ 
teaching, moreover, seems to me more adequate than that given e.g. 
by Rehm, op. cit., pp. 165 ff. 

* Cf. e. g. Hippocrates (p.71); Pre-Soeratie philosophy (p. 266). 

° The passage is quoted by Th. Ziehen, Goethes Naturphilosophische 
Anschauungen, in Goethe als Seher und Erforscher der Natur, ed. J. 
Walther (1930), p. 38. 

* Cf. P. Petersen, Goethe und Aristoteles (1914), p. 20; M. Heynacher, 
Goethes Philosophie (Philosophische Bibliothek, 19227), p. XXX; in 
general cf, also K. Schlechta, Goethe in seinem Verhältnis zu Aristoteles, 
(Frankf. Studien z. Religion u. Kultur d. Antike, 1938). i 

° Cf. E. Cassirer, Goethe u. die geschichtliche Welt (1932), pp. 93 f.; 
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more correctly than any modern, though he had beer too quick in 
drawing his conclusions (Eckermann, October 1, 1828). And what 
constituted the uniqueness of the Greeks? Already in Strassburg, 
Goethe delighted in Hippocrates’ “ Ausspriicher der reinen Er- 
fahrung,” in his sincerity, in his distrust of hypotheses. Aristotle 
too was a master of unprejudiced experience. But at the same time 
he was able to perceive the ideality of nature whose life-like dynamism 
he admitted. He beheld the idea behind the phenomena, or rather 
inherent in them, for he rightly refused to transcend reality. He was 
a “ Realidealist" as was Goethe, the scientist.1° And is it not also 
“ Realidealismus ” that characterizes his evaluation of Greek art? 
Does he not mean to say that the eternal message of the Greeks is 
their summons to accept reality, yet to recognize it as it 1s by grasp- 
ing also the higher element, the idea, the beauty, that is contained in 
every phenomenon, however terrifying and imperfect? The poet who 
is a creator like God must make clearly visible the beauty within the 
terrifying; he must make the imperfect perfect. Thus he will restore 
it to its true, its ideal reality. 
Nobody was better prepared than Trevelyan to trace minutely an 

to evaluate in detail Goethe’s relation to Greek science which I have 
attempted to sketch briefly. It is a pity that he did not do so. His 
book would have gained in scope and value. I am sorry that my 
review must end on a somewhat negative note. For Trevelyan’s con- 
tribution, in my opinion, is outstanding among the studies that have 
been published in recent years on that hackneyed theme of Goethe 
and the Greeks. 


LupbpwIG EDELSTEIN. 
THe Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


JAMES J. DONAHUE. The Theory of Literary Kinds—Ancient Classi- 
fications of Literature. Dubuque, Iowa, The Loras College Press, 
1943. Pp. vi + 155. 


The subtitle of this work indicates that the present volume, accepted 
as a Doctoral dissertation by the English Department of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, is the first of four installments on the larger theme 
of the “ Theory of Literary Kinds.” It.seeks to enquire “into the 
ancient views of the distinctions obtaining between the spoken and 
the written word, between prose and poetry, and between the practical 
and fine arts of writing. It . . . sketches what the writers of 
antiquity took be the branches of literature. It then devotes its 
most important chapter to general systems of classification. . . . 
Finally the study eloses in a chapter that is less by way of conclusion 
than by way of summary" (p. 2), with a composite of ancient 
classifications in tabular form. 


for Bernoulli, cf. E. Fueter, Geschichte d. exakten Wissenschaften in der 
Schweizerischen Aufklirung (Veróffentl. d. Schweiz, Gesellsch. f. Gesch. 
d. Medizin u. d, Naturwissenschaften, XII [1941]), pp. 98 ff. 

°” Cf. in general K. Deichgriber, Goethe und Hippokrates (Archiv f. 
Gesch. d. Medizin, XXIX. [1937]), pp. 27 ff. 

1° Of, Petersen, op. cit., p. 58. | 
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After an introductory chapter in which the author disclaims pro- 
fessional competence in formal criticism and historical study of the 
classical literatures and presents an elementary chronological outline 
of ancient literature, he turns in Chapter II to a discussion of the 
relationship of the spoken to the written word. He reviews the 
preferences of the early Greeks for “ speech-related ” literature, e. g., 
recitation, singing, drama, oratory, and Socratic philosophy; the 
“tension” in the Alexandrian age between the “live utterance”’ 
of the declamation(?) and the bookish products of the grammaticus; 
and the conflict in the Roman period between oratory and bookish 

oetry. 

d This discussion is marred by two over-subtleties. Aristotle cannot 
on the basis of the Greek text of Poetics 1462 à be made to “ insist 
that reading is a sufficient discovery of poetic experience” (p. 21). 
He is merely stating the obvious fact that the substance of a tragedy 
lies in the text which can be read. Again, when Quintilian (Inst. 


, Orat., X, III, 3) calls written discourse the root and foundation of 


eloquence (p. 23), he is not stressing any “ tension" between speech 
and writing, but is merely recommending dril in writing speeches 
as a prerequisite to good extempore conirci. 

Chapter III deals with the ancient criteria of distinction between 
prose and poetry, a distinction which became harder to define after . 
the introduction of artistic prose by Gorgias, and its further elabora- 
tion by Isocrates. Plato did not go beyond the. obvious eriterion of 


. meter. Aristotle, while keeping to this in the Rhetoric, added in the 


Poetics the further requirement that true poetry be distinguished by 
“imitation,” a quality which may be shared also by prose in making 
up the “nameless language art” (Poetics 1447b). This Aristotelian 
view remained practically unchanged throughout antiquity. 

Chapter IV establishes Aristotle’s threefold division of prose into 


"logie, rhetoric, and history, but is largely concerned with explanations 


of the Aristotelian term “ imitation,’ particularly in its application 
to poetry. Apparently without benefit of Finsler's Platon und die 
Aristotelische Poetik, the author traces with considerable skill the 
promotion of the concept of “imitation ".from the subordinate rôle 
whieh it holds in the Platonie seale of realities to its Aristotelian 
prominence as the chief and natural creative function of the artist. 
He arrives at the following definition of poetry based on “ imitation ": 
“Thus poetry is the re-integration of intellectual analysis in the 
sensory medium of metrical language" (p. 62). In this connection 
the reviewer. was reminded of the definition by Theodore Watts: 
* Absolute poetry is the concrete and artistic expression of the human 
mind in emotional and rhythmie language," and was pleased to note 
that in the latter part of this chapter evicence from Longinus and 
others was adduced as a “ corrective” of the Aristotelian summary 
to supply the missing element of emotion. l 

Chapter V seeks to sehematize the subdivisions, primarily of poetry, 
which are derived from Plato, Aristotle, the Tractatus Coislinianus, 
the Alexandrian Canons, Varro, Horace, Quintilian, and Suetonius. 
A great deal of patient work is here manifest, but since the criteria 
of subdivision vary so greatly from author to author—medium, sub- 
ject, purpose, external form, music, ete*—no adequate summary is 
possible here. The chapter represents, however, the most valuable 
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portion of the work in that it assembles accurately in their main 
outlines all the chief schemes of antiquity. 


Unfortunately the last chapter attempts a tabular synthesis of all. 


these incompatible systems. The result, to quote the author himself, 
“is not very penetrating, not very consistent, not very realistic, not 
very right” (p. 129). It is also not very new, because, by necessarily 
cancelling out the individual points of view of conflicting theorists, 
the author is left with nothing but the obvious and stereotyped frame- 
work of fine prose and practical prose, mere verse and true poetry 
which may be lyric, dramatic, semi-dramatie, and non-dramatie. 
The chief value of this work as a whole seems to be in the con- 
venient assembling and interpretation for the non-classical reader 
of the scattered testimonia on literary classification, and in the 
freshness of approach by a vigorous mind to a very trite and dull 
subject. On the other hand lack of philological training and exclusive 
dependence on English translations, and on English-written secondary 
sources, unavoidably result in small inaccuracies, in the occasional 


presentation of well-known facts and combinations as novelties (e. g. ` 


a long diseussion and an appendix to prove that Aristotle’s “ name- 
less art” méans "fine literature”), and in naive acceptance of 
doubtful points (e.g. that Iliad, VI, 168-9 necessarily refers to 
writing [p. 27, n. 1]; or the absurd suggestion [p. 147, lines 8-11] 
that émomowa could be retained in the text of Aristotle, Poetics, I, 6 


[1447 a] in the sense of “word-poetry " as the explicit title of the : 


“nameless art"). 

To the list of Errata may be added the following from the first 
thirty-five pages only: p. 12, line 18, * Theagenes ” for “ Theagines "; 
p. 23, n. 36, “ Ibid X, vii, 1" for “ Ibid X, vi, 1”; p. 28, n. 3, line 4, 
“twenty-two fragments” for “seventeen fragments"; p. 30, n. 13, 


“ Republic, 607d ” for “ Republie, 607 ? ; p. 32, n. 21, line 4, * Joannes 


Sicel., VI, p. 156, 19 " for “ Joannes Sicel., VI, p. 159, 19.” 


WARREN E. BLAKE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


ANNA GRANVILLE Haronmr. Reflexive Verbs: Latin, Old French, 
Modern French. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. 
Pp. 213. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures 
and Languages, XUITI.) 


The aim and seope of this monograph are stated in the Foreword, 
in which the author explains that she proposes “ to study the develop- 
ment of the reflexive construction over the two millennia that are 
covered by Latinity and Romania, seen as a continuous historical 
unit.” She then adds, as the title indicates, that she has restricted 
her study to three periods: Latin, Old French, and Modern French. 
As a matter of fact the investigations have been much more closely 
limited, since the Latin works studied are chiefly Vergil, Cicero, and 
Plautus. It is fortunate that she has devoted a careful examination 
to the comedies of Plautus, for she has found in them many good 
examples of the language of the people, but one regrets that the 
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study has not canned a wider representation of the classical writers 
and particularly texts of other periods.. The Vulgar Latin works are 
scarcely mentioned and no evidence is given that they have been 
carefully examined. I have noted four examples cited -from the 
Mulomedicina, given inconspicuously in a footnote on page 73. 
Another. reference is made to this text on page 188, but without 
additional citations. It is to be regretted that such "works as the 
Peregrinatio and those of Gregory of Tours were not thoroughly 
 eombed. From the Classical Latin the author passes to a study of 
~ some of the earliest Old French texts including some early fragments, 
the Roland and a few other chansons de geste, the Lais of Marie de 
Franee and one of the poems of Chrestien de Troyes. Even though 
the author had decided not to continue her investigations into the 
thirteenth century, it is unfortunate that she did not include in her 
study the works of the early religious drama, such as the Jeu d Adam 
and the Jeu de S. Nicolas. Since Miss Hatcher found in the comedies 
of Plautus a rich source of material for her study of the reflexives 
in Latin, one regrets that her choice of Old French texts did not 
include examples of the popular language, such as the fabliauz, the 
farces, and the Roman de Renart. The third study of the triptych 
(the word is hers) is based upon selected works of eleven well-known 
modern writers from Flaubert to Jules Romains, including Maupas- 


. sant, Zola, and Anatole France. Here again the drama is conspicu- 


ously slighted, but what is more amazing is the gulf between the 
early Old French and the middle of the nineteenth century. A work 
based on.three widely spaced periods and limited to comparatively : 
few works from the three periods chosen ean hardly offer material 
for a study of the development of the reflexive construction, seen 
as a continuous historical unit.  , 

In her Introduction Miss Hatcher seeks to find the source of the 
reflexive construction in the “ R-form verbs,” by which she means 
the deponents, mediopassives, and passives. She frankly admits (p. 
13) that it is sometimes hard to distinguish between the last two 
classes. After a careful study of such deponents as sequor and vescor; 
showing how they are to be distinguished from the verbs active in 
meaning as well as in form, she notes the gradual weakening of the 
deponents and the development of the simple active verbs. This is 
followed by the contrast between the medic-passives and the intran- 
sitives in the verbs expressing natural movement or movement caused 
by ageney., This last class closely approaches the real passive. The 
medio-passive system was threatened by two dangers, the intransitive 
and the reflexive, the latter of which is the subject of this volume. 

In order to make a thorough comparison of the different categories 
of reflexive verbs the author has seen the importance of constructing 
an outline and a classification of the different types of these verbs. 
She admits (p. 7) that she started with an examination of the 
.different uses of the reflexive verbs in Modern French and that 


,from this point of departure she constructed her scheme, which is 


sufficiently complete to include the verbs of the earlier periods. This 
piece of work she has done with skill and care, so that it seems 
-adequate for her purpose in this work. If subsequent studies are to 
be made of the'reflexives in the other Romance languages, such as 
‘Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and Rumanian, it may .be necessary 
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to modify and perhaps.enlarge the divisions in order to include new 


divergencies, but for the present study the' outline is satisfactory. 


For some of the classes the author has found comparatively few 
examples in Latin or in Old Freneh, but usually enough to serve as 
prototypes for the modern constructions. She first divides the re- 
flexives into. two groups, according to whether the subject of the 
verb is animate or inanimate. The first group is arranged according 
to three patterns: I: Verbs which represent the subject as doing to 
himself what he might do to another. This comprises physical and 
non-physical activity. II: Verbs which normally have an inanimate 
object, but which may be used reflexively. These verbs do not usually 
show physical activity. III: Verbs with a factitive sense. In addi- 
tion to these three patterns. two other divisions are included: (a) 
verbs of emotional and nervous reaction, (b) verbs of movement. It 
should be noted that the author divides the verbs with inanimate 
subject into two classes according as they show personification or 
animization. Of the last two classes the author has found few 
examples in the Old French ‘texts she-has used, but she admits (p. 
126) that this occurs particularly in the 'more courtly and philo- 
sophical literature. m 

The author finds that the majority of the Latin reflexives may be 
placed in the first two patterns, whereas there are few examples of 
pattern III, which however increases in the later periods. Attention 
is called to the importance of the use of reflexives in burlesque 
expressions by Plautus and it is suggested that it is'not improbable 


that this usage may have continued many centuries, although the ` 


limited choice of the works studied has prevented a search for such 
eases, which would have merited a special study. A note concerning 
the reflexive in medio-passive sense might well have been. further 


developed. ‘It is stated that with verbs of movement the intransitive, 


becomes reflexive. Although this is not conspicuous in the Latin 
texts, the writer devotes much attention to this subject in her study 
of the verbs of movement in Old French (pp. 101-26), which is one 
of the: most interesting chapters of the book. The author enthusi- 


astically eoneludes her study of this type with the statement that 


“half of all the reflexive verbs to be found in Old French are verbs 
of movement" (p. 125). This may be true, but one cannot help 
wondering on’ what investigation the remark is based, since relatively 
few Old Freneh texts have been used in the preparation of this work. 

'In the ehapter on the reflexives in Old French and also in the 
following chapter Miss Hateher has tried to fit all the reflexives 
found in the works shé has examined into the different categories 
she has eonstrueted for her classification. She has accomplished her 
task with great skill and acumen, not to say subtilty at times, and 
has interpreted her examples with much intelligence. It is natural 
that oceasionally different scholars might prefer other interpretations 
of certain examples, but for the most part I think that she has shown 


good judgment,.even to the point of admitting that opinions might . 


differ and that an example might be classed differently. 

. Her comparisons of the increase and decline of the relative number 
of examples in Old Frenck and Latin is quite an interesting con- 
tribution..Ín pattern I, she has found few instances of physical use 
in Old French and she states that pattern III was seldom found: The 
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latter statement-applies also to the Latin, but in Modern French . 
abundant examples are attested. On the other hand, whereas reflexives : 
expressing emotional and nervous reaction were uncommon in Latin, 
they occur regularly in Old French, as she has demonstrated. It is 
noted that most of these Old French verbs have no predecessors in 
Latin (p. 95). : | | 

Another interesting subject which has beer developed by the. 
investigator is contained in the section devoted to the conjugation 
of reflexive verbs with étre (pp. 127-46). Although this part of the 
work is classed by the author'as an Appendix (perhaps because it 
does not fit in with her scheme of classification), it seems to. the 
reviewer to be an interesting and important contribution to the study 
of reflexives. Starting from such expressions as as le vos and atant 
le vos, she shows the rise of the use of participle + est employed 
with intransitives of motion to produce a dramatic effect. She prefers 
to name this a compound present, not a preterite as Foulet has called 
it, and then shows how the reflexive, first employed with transitive 
verbs of movement, became gereralized even in the early Old French 
period. Thus she concludes that “the reflexive was given to étre 
and not être to the reflexive.” To be sure this is counter to the - 
theories of Tobler and Meyer-Liibke, but Miss Hatcher presents her 
case with pertinent examples and argues her point with conviction. 

In the chapter on Modern French the same. classification is followed, 
but it is to be noted that verbs of the type of se louer, se blümer, 
expressing the critical attitude of the subject towards his other self, 


.Show a considerable increase. A note on page 153 contains a good 


explanation of the origin of se saisir de. Pattern II also mereases, 
but.it.is in Pattern III and in the verbs of nervous and emotional 
reaction, of which there were few examples in the earlier periods, 


. that the greatest expansion is found. This mereése is not'surprising, ' 


when one notices the kind of works chosen as specimens of this 
period. In all of these authors a highly developed style is found, 
whieh naturally, furnishes numerous examples of expressions of 
emotion. Reference has already been made to tke wide development, - 
in Old French of the reflexives with verbs of motion. This shows a . 
further increase in Modern French. : 

The development of the reflexive construction appears. to be one of 


. the features of style employed by modern writers. Miss Hatcher states 


that ‘the intransitive is the favorite construction with the peasants, 
whereas artists prefer to use the reflexive. In the concluding para- 
graphs attention:is called to the increase in the use of the reflexive 
for inanimate things in order tc give them the semblance of life. This 


- again is a stylistic characteristic of some Modern French writers. 


It is stated: that the progress of the reflexive construction from ^ 


` -the time of the Old French to the present day may be summed up 


as a gradual advance in the direction of the passive, but that it does 
not fail to contrast with the passive. Here the author does not agree 
with Sandfield, Syntaxe .du, francais contempcrain (Paris, 1928), 
“le réfléchi au sens passif," although' she admits that types cited, by 
him may be possible in the popular language, with which she con- 
fesses a lack of deep familiarity (p. 201). . g 
Throughout this investigation, which has been well conceived, the 
author has confined herself to the study of lterazy texts chosen from 
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three widely separated periods. The scheme of classification has been 
carefully constructed with perkaps not enough flexibility allowed to 
include examples from different types of texts and other periods. 
The study of the rise and development of the passive is a subject 
which merits much further study, which should inelude the other 
Romance Languages as well, nor should references to the Greek, 
particularly the use of the Middle Voice, be omitted. The field is 
wide and still largely untilled, but Miss Hatcher has cleared some 
of the ground, ploughed deeply in certain plots, and opened up 


"vistas of new fields, which when thoroughly cleared may well yield 


rich harvests. 


RAYMOND THOMPSON HILL. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





Wuuam Merrirr READ. Michigan Manuscript 18 of the Gospels. 

`- Seattle, Univ. of Washington Press, 1942. Pp. ix + 75; 2 

plates. (University of Washington Publications in Language 
and Literature, XI [January, 1943].) 


The manuseript which Professor Read edits is a tetra-evangelion 
of the 12th or 13th century comprising 212 parchment folios. It is 
equipped with xepáàata, rirAot, Ammonian sections,. and Eusebian 
canon numbers, as well as lectionary tables. The document is num- 
ber 538 in Gregory’s list and £335 in von Soden’s. The latter scholar 
classified the text of this MS as belonging to his K* group, a sub- 
division of the Byzantine text. Read discovers, however, by a study 


of those passages in von Soden’s apparatus in which the authorities - 


for the K text differ among themselves, that von-Soden’s classification 
of Mich. 18 is correct only for Matthew and John; in Mark and 
Luke its text is closer to von Soden’s K* group. 

Read’s chief interest, after showing that MS 18 belongs to the 
late Byzantine text, is to analyze the nature of those readings which 
are not of the K type. He exLibits successively data regarding the 
affiliation of his MS with the éarly versions of the Gospels (the old 
Latin, Syriac, Coptic, and Georgian) and with various families of 
New Testament text thus far isolated, notably families 1, 13, 1424, 
and several of von Soden’s groups. 

This analysis gives evidence of careful and painstaking industry 
on the part of the author, and the remarks which follow are not to 
be construed as unappreciative of his labors. The chief criticism, 
however, which the present reviewer has of Read’s textual evaluation 
of non-Byzantine elements in MS 18 is that he offers no control for 
estimating the significance of his evidence. His elaborate tables 
showing the agreement of Mick. 18 with various families and texts 
are necessary and not uninstructive, but they permit only the rough- 
est appraisement of degrees of relationship. It would be much more 
revelatory if} in addition to citing agreements of his MS with other 
families, Read had determined the total number of. say, the Neutral, 


2 esi von Soden, Die*Schriften des Neuen Testaments, I, ii ( Ber- 
lin, 1907), p. 750. 
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Western, and Caesarean readings in several sample perieopes so that 
one might see exactly what proportion of readings from each of 
these families has passed into his MS. Thus, fo- instance, in Mark 
XI it takes but little effort to determine that tbe text of Westeott 
and Hort, which conveniently supplies a very close approximation 
to the Neutral text, differs from the Textus Receptus in 63 significant 
instances (i. e., not counting the presence or absense of y épeàkvorikóv, 
ovrws for ojro, etc.).2 Now, an examination of Read’s collation of 
Mich. 18 shows that in Mark XI his MS differs from the Textus 
Receptus and agrees with Westcott and Hort in ‘five significant 
instances. In other words, in this chapter of Mark about eight per- 
cent of all Neutral variants from the Textus Receptus are present 
in Mich. 18. In a similar manner, Read could heve determined pre- 
cisely what proportion of readings in any other hitherto isolated 
text or family has passed into his MS, except thai in certain of these 
eases he would have had to reconstruct short test sections of such 
characteristic texts or families from their chief witnesses. 

Among the minor observations it may be mentioned that Read, in 
speaking of the Caesarean text of the Gospels, is obviously unaware 
that the status of this family is now in transition. Lagrange,? the 
Lakes,* and particularly Ayuso,* have shown tkat the members of 
this text fall into the primitive or pre-Caesarean group and the 
recensional or Caesarean group proper. The former, according to 
Ayuso's elaborate analyses, is represented by p^?, W, fam. 1, fam. 
13, and 28 and was localized in the Fayyum and Gizeh in Egypt. 
The latter is represented by ©, 565, 700, Origen, Eusebius, Sinaitie 
Syriac, old Armenian, and old Georgian and emarated from Caesarea 
(in Palestine).9 E 

Head has seen fit to pay almost exclusive attention to textual 
affinities and to neglect other interesting and important aspects of 
his document. For instance, he says nothing abcut the paleography 
of Mich. 18. An examination of this in the light of E. C. Colwell’s 
valuable study, “ Some Criteria for Dating Byzantine New Testament 
Manuscripts,” " might have enabled him to decide whether Gregory ` 
or Clark was correct in dating his MS. Or again, Read does not 
indicate the extent to which the lectionary equipment agrees with 


? See William Sanday’s convenient collation in “Appendix I, Collatio 
textus Westcottio-Hortiani cum textu Stephanico arni MDL” in Charles 
Lloyd and William Sanday’s Novum Testamentum (Oxford, 1889). 

:$ M.-J. Lagrange, “ Le groupe dit césaréen des manuscrits des évangiles,” 
oe Biblique, XXXVIII (1929), pp. 481 f.; ef. ibid., XLIII (1934), 
p. 23. $ > . 

t Kirsopp and Silva Lake, “ De Westcott et Hort au père Lagrange et 
au-dela," Revue Biblique, XLVIII (1939), pp. 497-505. 

5 Teófilo Ayuso, “ ¿Texto cesariense o precesariense?” Biblica, XVI 
(1935), pp. 369-415. 

* For a fuller account of the present status of the so-called “ Caesarean ” 
text, see the reviewer’s forthcoming article, “A Survey of Investigation of 
n om Text of the Gospels," Journal of Biblical Literature, LXIV 

45). ; 

"In E. C. Colwell, The Four Gospels of Karahissar, I, History and 
Test (Chicago, 1936), pp. 225-41. Colwell bases his conclusions on 
materia} derived from more than one hufdred New Testament MSS 
dated from the ninth to the fourteenth century. 
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the standard Greek leetionary system. Nor does he have any remark 
to make concerning the illumination in his document, although a 
comparison with decorations in dated MSS would certainly con- 
tribute to the forming of a judgment as to its date. Likewise, when 
one learns from K. W. Clark’s catalogue® that this MS possesses 
several colophons, one wishes that its editor would have commented 
upon them, or at least would have transeribed them. This is of a piece 
with Read’s neglect of the history of his document. 

But, lest it seem that Read’s honest labors are not duly appreciated, 
let it be said that, by making available the collation of a Gospel MS, 
he has put New Testament textual erities under a very real obligation 


to him, and it is to be hoped that his commendable and painstaking ` 


industry will encourage other scholars to do likewise. 


Bruce M. METZGER. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Ernest ADDISON Moopy. Iohannis Buridani Quaestiones super Libris 
Quattuor de Caelo et Mundo. Cambridge, Mass., 1942. Pp. 
xxxv + 274. $4.50. (The Mediaeval Academy of America, Publ. 

“No. 40 [Studies and Documents, No. 6].) 


Between 1480 and 1516, eight works of Jean Buridan, Rector of 
the University of Paris and professor of philosophy there from at 
least 1328 to 1358, were edited for print; no other of his many 
writings, largely seholastie commentaries on Aristotle, was published 
until 1942. This new volume is another sign that the Henaissance 
spirit, which fixed the eonnotztion of the word dunce and derided 
the cymini sectores, has in four centuries run its course; now the 
broken thread of.learning is being spliced. Pierre Duhem, who at 
the beginning of our century taught us to believe that scholastic 
eommentaries, far from being arid, stimulated new hypotheses in 
physics and astronomy, was more than a little interested in Buridan. 

The deseription of Buridan by his colleagues as “venerable and 
distinguished " is two-edged. The Quaestiones, whieh no doubt typify 
his immense corpus, are curiously modern. The presentations have 
a deceptive objectivity. He represents neither his author nor the 
necessary problems of his time in due proportion. Aristotle's text 
serves only as'a necessary point of departure for erudite and typically 
professorial digressions into such fields as eateh his rather plodding 
curiosity. He properly mixes book-learning and argument; he clearly 
summarizes divergent views ard points out striking insufficiencies; 
he draws a cogent analogy and then describes an experiment that we 
may guess he did not himself perform. Then he drops the question, 
sometimes with a strong peroration in favor of a theory of his own, 
which frequently enough is the prevalent theory of his day. In short, 
Buridan is the well-read, well-fed pedant iri The University, after it 
passed through its evangelical youth of Aquinas, Hales, and Scotus 


sA Descriptive Catalogu of Greek New Testament Manuscripts in 
America (Chicago, 1987), pp. 285 f. . . , 
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and emerged into the golden middle age of restraint and disorder. ` 
If here and there Buridan's remarks seem unique and anticipatory, 
we may hazard the guess that he has derived them from some more 
lively but less expressive inteligenee. Though readers of Roger 
Bacon may question the editor’s claim that "the constant preference 
for mechanical rather than metaphysical explanations of the dynamic 
order of the universe reveal the profound difference between the 
intellectual atmosphere of the mid fourteenth sentury and that of 
the thirteenth,” unquestionably the scholastic vocabulary on. which 
our own concepts are substantially founded was so shaped in the 
interval thaf Buridan’s text has the flavor of modernity. It con- 
stantly tempts the reader into attributing to him a profundity that 
he surely did not possess. i M 

The text has been constructed from photographie reproductions 
of two manuscripts, Munich 19551 (possibly written in 1378 at 
Prague or Vienna); and Bruges 477 (saee. XIV?), identified in 
1927 by Abbé Michalski. Moody considers the Bruges text “ more 
consistently ‘ Buridanie."' Spelling has been normalized to “ the 
so-called ‘classical orthography,” and variants have in the main 
been: limited to full words or more. Despite a noteworthy difference 
between the two manuscripts, we may assume that both derive from 
Buridan's own text, not from student's notes. The editor is to be 
congratulated on the cleanness of the text; his paragraphing and 
numbering are definite aids to the reader. The Introduetion eontains 
an unpretentious but helpful statement about the author and his: 
works and a good summary. of the material of the Quaestiones. The 
description of manuscripts is unnecessarily long and repetitions; 
the sources marked are only the more obvious ones (largely references 
to Aristotle and Averroes); and the index is skimpy and unpre- 
dictable. l i 

Students may challenge the choice of Buridan’s work for editing 
when so much in the period needs to be done—Oceam, for instance. 
But we are really in no position to judge until more texts are avail- 
able. Moody and other recent writers have.maintained that a body 
of new thought flowed from Buridan through Albert of Saxony to 
Leonardo and even to Galileo. The reviewer guesses that Buridan 
so satisfactorily represents the academic average of a most important 
period that his works form a safe basis for preliminary generalization. 
Historians who have built on aneedotes like that of Galileo and the 
Tower of Pisa will learn something of the continuity of science by 
reading here. Buridan’s discussions of gravitational acceleration, 
with his theory of impetus, his concept of space, and his-mechanical 
explanations of celestial movement are neither Aristotelian nor New- 
tonian, but they are'a perfectly reasonable station along the way. 

At the risk of disproportion, I cite an instance to illustrate. The 
seventh question of the second book, “ Utrum tota terra sit habitabilis,” 
discusses the relation of the spheres of earth and water. Moody has. 
previously (Speculum, XVI, pp. 415-25) noted its unique approach 
to the problem of soil erosion. The.prevalent theory, inherited from 
Arabie commentators, of eoncentrie elemental spheres from earth in 
the center through water to air and firg, was meeting with some 
skepticism in the fourteenth century, for obviously the sphere. of 
water does not envelope the sphere of earth. Buridan first eites the 
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explanation of eccentricity. After interposing a number of objections, 
he reasons that the gravities of earth and water are not eccentric, but 
that the magnitudes are. Since, he says, earth is not homogeneous 
in weight, but water is, then the centers of magnitude need not be 
the same. He links his theory with a doctrine of constant shift, 
which we would eall isostasy, and in that way accounts for apparent 
stability despite erosion. This theory was caught up by Albert of 
Saxony, Themon Judaeus, and,Nieolas Oresme, and writers of the 
fifteenth century (Thorndike, Hist., ITI, p. 580). Ur 

But Buridan is not the head-link in the chain. Dante's Quaestio de 
: Aqua et Terra, which deals exclusively with this problem of the 
spheres of earth and water, accords considerable favor.to Ristoro 
d’Arezzo’s theory, inspired by a remark of Averroes, of the influence 
of the stellar heaven; but then Dante (I assume there is no longer a 
question about his authorship) rejects it for a deistie distinction 
between the virtues of universal and partieular nature. Paradoxieally 
he inserts (XVII) a “rejoinder ” which he shortly rejects as “ futile ": 
“|. . licet terra sit gravissimum corpus comparatum ad alia corpora; 
comparatum tamen in se, scilicet in suas partes, potest esse gravissimum 
et non gravissimum ; quia posset esse gravior terra ex una parte quam 
ex altera. Nam quum adaequatio corporis gravis non fiat per quanti- 
tatem, in quantum quantitas, sed per pondus; poterit ibi esse adae- 
quatio ponderis, quod non sit ibi adaequatio quantitatis." 

The question of the position of the spheres had not seriously 
troubled 13th-century philosophers (ef. Norlind in Lunds Årsskrift, 
‘Humanistiska Am., N. F. XIV, p. 12). Neckham and Bacon dis- 
regard it; it is little more than a theologieal query in Albertus 
Magnus. Ristoro, who in 1282 accented the question, favored an 
astrological solution. Less than forty years later the question was 
so commonplace that Dante, who was a popular, not a scholarly, 
student of science, prepared a publie disputation, rejecting with 
some qualms the astrological explanation for one somewhat more 
` theological. In the course of his reasoning he caught up in unassimi- 
lated form an explanation that even then was no doubt being molded 
into a philosophical tenet, which Buridan within a generation pre- 
sented to his advanced class at Paris. From such classes the theory 
developed, with constantly new applications, until it appears in the 
writings of Leonardo as an explanation for the presence of sea 
fossils high in the mountains. 

It is perhaps not too commonplace to conclude that only when we 
. have a succession of texts like this contribution of Dr. Moody's shall 
we have an undistorted image of the progress of science and thought 
,in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


CHARLES W. JONES. 
CORNEL UNIVERSITY. 
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Cicero, Brutus, with an English translation by G. L. HENDRICKSON; 
Orator, with an English translation by H. M. HussELL. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard Univ. Press; London, William Heinemann, 1939. 
Pp. v + 538. (The Loeb Classical Library.) 


In both its eontributions this book is of high quality, and will 
rank among the. better volumes of the Loeb Library. Since neither 
Brutus nor Orator has hitherto been satisfactorily translated into 
English, students of. the doctrine and history of ancient eloquence 
will welcome these: renderings, which are accurate and sound, and 
a delight to read. 

The virtues of Professor Hendrickson’ S own style are subtilitas 


‘and elegantia, and the power to reproduce in English the vivacity 


Li 


of the original Latin. Lapses are very few, and exceedingly few 
also are the interpretations to whieh one would more than mildly 
object. In 820 Sed illa, cum poteris atque ut possis, rogo UN But ' 
I do not insist on that now; when you can, and as you can, is all 
that I crave”) must, it seems to me, be punctuated with a comma 


` or semicolon after poteris (“ But that work you will write when you 


are able, and I ask you to resolve that you shall be able!”); 44: . 
Pericles . . . primus adhibuit doctrinam, “ first to apply theory Á 


- rather than “first to be influenced by theoretical study” (see 


Martha’s note); 265: “how carefully he weighed every word he 
uttered ” rather than “how nothing ill-considered proceeded from his 
lips ”; 325: quorum utriusque orationes sunt, “the speeches of both. 
are" rather than “both of whose speeches are"; in 8 there is an 

intrusive them; in a few sentences a plural subject takes a singular - 
verb (156; 276, " 285) ; misprints: uco for fuso in text at 162, Messalla 
with one i at 398. The foree of Hendrickson’s style derives, in some 
part, from his readiness to break up long Ciceronian sentences when 
the English idióm and rhythm suggest the practice. The text he 
regards as well. preserved; he shows his conservatism by keeping 
several readings which some editors have regarded as interpolations 


in L (e. g., 197 : aut exspeóctaret; 222: id est a iudiciis). The reading 


collegae -(58) should, I think, have been referred to Piderit and Jahn-. 


Kroll, sic tamquam (71) to the editor wao first so read the text 
(Meyer?). Of Hendrickson’s own emendations, the insertion of arte 
(327) must be accounted clever, whether or nov it will be accepted ^. 


by subsequent editors; the bracketing of -que in L's mortuo viverent- 
que (330) provides, despite the asyndeton, as good a solution as 


Stangl’s transposition of L's reading, which is aecepted by Reis and | | 


Martha, and a more likely one than the eommon editorial reading 
mortuoque vivérent. Hendrickson’s Introduction is especially good 
for its ‘discussion of Cicero’s motives and purposes in writing the 
Brutus, arid for its eritical comments on the Essay. 

Professor Hubbell faced harder textual problems, and a harder. 
task of translation (see, e.g., the straggling Latin sentence at 73-4). 
He must be ‘credited with having accomplished’ his task in a neat, 


, dexterous, and expert manner. Here, too, inapt or inexact loeutions 


` are extremely few— others " for “ other, 122; an awkward sentence . 


in 203, and eareless phrasing in 206; a confusing excess of dashes i in 
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227, and at 93, "different than"; at 60 and 77 there are plural 
subjeets with singular verbs, and misprints at 94 and in the note on 
p. 347. I would suggest that the Greek equivalent of the figure 
conclusio (137, note h) may be ovprépacua, and not ovAAoywgós, 
which is used rather as the name for the type of issue ealled ratio- 


cinatio (Reasoning from Analogy). Hubbells footnotes, especially ` 


on the figures of speech, will prove very useful to students; I wish 
he had added the names of those figures which follow immediately 
upon conduplicatio in the list at 135. For making his text he himself 
collated five of the important MSS; the apparatus for Orator is 
fuller than for Brutus. He tells us that an editor must choose between 
two readings on the basis of .probability. It is interesting accord- 
ingly to study Hubbell’s deviations from Reis, and one concludes that 
the Loeb editor has usually chosen well. 

Harry CAPLAN. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. | 


ALVAR Erikson: (1) Sancti Epiphanii Episcopi Interpretatio Evan- 
geliorum. Pp. xvi + 182. (2) Spraehliehe Bemerkungen zu 
Epiphanius! Interpretatio Evangeliorum. Lund, Gleerup, 1939. 
Pp. xvi + 147. i , 

The collection of the homilies of St. Epiphanius is here edited for 
the first time, and the pioneering work done by Dom Morin and Dom 
Inguanez advanced and brought to fruition. Exikson follows Morin 
in accepting the attribution, made in several of the MSS, to Epipha- 
nius, but eannot determine Epiphanius! identity. He does, however, 
set a general date for the work—the end of the fifth century or the 
beginning of the sixth. The degree to which the Latin forms have 
broken down makes this conclusion probable. Further, Erikson has 
discovered that a passage in the homilies 1s borrovred, almost in the 
precise words, from one of the Epistles falsely ascribed to Sulpicius 
Severus. Sinee it is reasonable to assume that this letter did not 
precede Sulpicius in time, and that the writer did not borrow from 
Epiphanius, we may with Erikson aecept the fifth century as the 
terminus non ante quem for the time of Epiphanius. l 

These homilies are in their inorganic form typical of the early 
Middle Ages. A text from Seripture is expounded in a simple and 
familiar way, yet often with a profusion of other Biblical passages 
used in support. The aim is instruction and exhortation; and the 
method of interpretation is largely allegorical—Samson lost seven 
locks of hair, which contained all his virtus, and these locks represent 
the septiform spirit of Christ (Ch. 8). Of rhetorical devices Epi- 
phanius shows fondness for’ antithesis, simile, interrogation, and 
exclamation. 

The editor methodically describes the MSS and appraises them in 
relation to one another. The best-MSS belong to saec. ix and x. He 
is forced to use an eclectic method in the choice of readings, for, as 
he reports, none of these better MSS is so bad that 4t does not, as 
against all the other MSS, contain at least one correct reading, and 
none is so good as to have escaped the intrusion of errors. He not 
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only supplies, in an apparatus, the variant readings of the MSS 
used in constructing the text, but also, at tha end of the volume, lists 
those of the other MSS. The result of his labor is a sound, excellent 
text. 

The volume of Bemerkungen is a product of the same first-rate . 
scholarship. Here the arrangement is in grammatical categories, of 
the kind we have come to expect in studies of the school of Lofstedt. 
This scheme gives Erikson the opportunity not only to diseuss the 
many specific points of linguistic interest, but to make important 
observations of a general nature that should, together with the 
Bibliography, prove most helpful to students of the language and 
literature of this period. The singling out of individual items for 
illustration seems not called for here. Erikson manages also to sup- 
port convincingly decisions he has made cn difficult points in the 
text. What few doubts were raised in the reviewer’s examination of 
the text proved to be anticipated or resolved in Erikson’s treatment _ 
of these passages in the Bemerkungen. The homilies are indeed more 
significant for their language than for their excellence as sermon- 
literature. Their language represents about the same general stage 
of development as that of the Peregrinatio Aetheriae and of the 
Regula Benedicti. — 

Epiphanius frequently quotes Seripture from memory. Of the 
Old-Testament books he most often cites the Psalms. The Bible-text 
used by him antedates the Vulgate, and is obviously inferior to it in 
energy and spirit. 
! Harry CAPLAN. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


W. J. SEDGEFIELD. Locorum nonnullorum in epistulis M. T. Ciceronis 


mendose deseriptorum emendationes. Editio tertia. London, 
1943. Pp. 16. 


The pamphlet under review most assuredly presents multum in 
parvo. After a brief Foreword (p. 3), followed by notes, a table of 
MSS, and & brief bibliography (p. 4), the author gives us in less 
than twelve pages seventy-nine new emendations or interpretations 
of the text of Cieero's Letters. The diseussion has been abbreviated 
“for economic reasons”; this is unfortunate, for in many of the 


_ passages the author fails to do justice to his material; a fuller treat- 


ment of the passages in their context would be desirable, especially 
sinee some of the corruptions Lave already been healed to the satis- 
faction of most modern editors. In these instances, particularly, 
Sedgefield should have explained why the new readings are necessary 
or how they provide a better text, but this he fails to-do. The very 
brevity of the pamphlet increases the difficulty for a reviewer, for 
an adequate discussion of the new emendations would require many 
times the space which Sedgefield used for the presentation of his 
material. . i 

The eorrupt state of the text of Cieero's Letters is common knowl- 
edge. Sedgefield -believes that. our MSS go back to one “ original,” 
the work of a careless and ignorant copyist, “a man almost ignorant 
of Latin and probably of Greek.” This covyist, writing in uneials, 
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frequently lost his place and “ omitted many of the identical letter- 
groups which abound in a Latin text.” This is Sedgefield's hypothesis 
. which he believes accounts for the more serious corruptions in the 
text, His method of emending may best be stated in his own words 
(p. 3) . ! 
In our investigation of these passages we began by writing some 
of them out in uncials, without word-division, as we have reason 
' to believe they were written in the earliest stages. Soon it became 
apparent that if in a passage certain letter-groups were repeated, 
either in juxtaposition or separated by other letters in the 
passage, an intelligible reading was obtained. We thereupon 
tried this method upon all the other corrupt passages, with the 
unexpected result that in most cases the passages yielded a 
straightforward, unstrained meaning which fitted the context 
and conformed to Cicero’s epistolary style. There was no ques- 
tion here of ‘ ingenuity ’; on the restoration of the missing letters 
the meaning emerged automatically, so to speak. 


This is the method which Sedgefield has used in over forty of the 


corrupt passages, and which he believes has produced a good text 
in each case. a 

The following are some of the simplest illustrations of his method, 
and are, in my opinion, among his more successful conjectures. 4.° 
tribuam tribum for tribum (Att., II, 14, 2). 8. quae quierant for 
quae erant ( Att., V, 20, 1). 13. exilis, illa for exila (.Att., VII, 8, 5). 
19. adrot q$ycuóvos for authemonis (Att., VIIT, 15, 1); Tyrrell-Purser 
favor here the suggestion of Winstedt, avéyjpepev. 33. opprimi nimia 


malitia for opprimi militia (Att. XIII, 22, 4). But nimia here . 


seems unnecessary, for the -MI of opprimi would account for the 
MILITIA of the MSS; malitia is the reading of Wesenberg and 
Tyrrell-Purser, but Tyrrell-Purser consider malitia an ablative, not 
a nominative. 45. devertissemque qua cilius for dewertissemque 
acutius (Att, XV, 2,1). 47. villaeque plures vi defendendae for 
ut illeque plures videndae (Att., XV, 8, 2). villaeque is the reading 
of Wesenberg and Tyrrell-Purser; vi defendendae seems & par- 
ticularly good suggestion. 50. ut ats tutius ancoram for ut ais coram 
(Att, XV; 19, 1); but ef. Reid, Hermathena, XII (1903), p. 163. 
58. habebatur hebetior for habebatur (Att., XVI. 1, 4), also good. 
63. quid egerit elice liceat for quid egerit liceat (F'am., XVI, 23, 1), 


a neat example of Sedgefield’s method, but modern editors agree . 


here on quod egerit liceat.” 69. incili in Cilicia iam for ineilicia and 
adhue haeserunt for adhaeserunt (Fam., VIII, 5, 3). Most editors 


follow Manutius and read incili iam; Sedgefield says that this does - 
not account for the CIA of the MS. 74. iam eximiae artis for iam. 


ex artis (Fam., IX, 20, 2), which seems better than iam exquisitae 


+The number is Sedgefield’s (p. 3); actually the method is used at 
least fifty times. The remaining emendations “are cf minor errors. 
which do not result from the omission of similar letter-groups” (p. 4). 


?'The arabic numerals refer in each case to Sedgefield’s numbering . 


of the emended passages: 
* Of. C. A. Lehmann, DesCiceronis ad Atticum. epistulis (1892), pp. 
197 ff.; Tyrrell-Purser (No. 754), ad loc. 
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artis, read by Tyrrell-Purser. 78. silva viridi dicata for silva virdicata 
(Q. fr., ITI, 1, 3); an improvement upon earlier emendations, such as 
viridi auctam (Boot) and viridi iuncta (Georges). 
Sedgefield (p. 4) ealls attention to Nos. 6, 27, and 43 as illustrating 
his method and its results. No. 27 is plausible: apud epistolas tollas 
velim et passim animadvertas for apud epistclas velim ut possim 
adversas (.Att., XI, 25, 3). No. 43 is a gocd example of the method, 
but not very convincing; he reads de Pharaonura nummorum rumore 
puteolano for de,Pherionum more puteotamo (Att, XIV, 14, 1). 
No. 6, on Att., V, 3, 3, seems among his least suecessful conjectures. 
It is far too ingenious and departs from bis own requirement that a 


- good emendation “should introduce as few new letters as possible" 


(p. 4). For diligentia esse satisfaciemus he reads diligentia egentis- 
simis semissibus ibi usitatis satisfaciemus.* Equally ingenious is his 
attempt to introduce a pun into Att., XIIT, 52, 1 (No. 39), where 
he expands de Mamurra non mutavit to de Mamurra nam murram 
non mutavit, admitting that “ wé cannot hope to reproduce the pun 
in English." Jests are introduced also inio Art., XIII, 20, 4 (No. 
32), Att., XVI, 11, 1 (No. 61), and into Att., IV, 18, 4 (No. 5), 
where he accepts the play on Lex Papia and Paphia, although 
Tyrrell-Purser.(No. 154) say that “such a joke would be very poor 
and far-fetched.” 

Several of the emendations of this type eall for special comment. 
In Att., XV, 18, 2 (No. 49) Sedgefield reads ludorum sumptuosorum 
sumptu tuo curam for ludorum suorum curam. Lehmann’s suggestion 
of.sumptuosorum for suorum (adopted by Mueller and Purser) he 
does not consider sufficient. But how would Sedgefield account for 
the loss of both sumptuo- and sumptu tuo? Att., I, 16, 13 (No. 1) 
is similar; he reads fabulam vel mimum for fabam mimum, and 


. assumes the loss of both VL and VEL. Neicher Mueller, Purser, ` 


nor Sjogren marks the passage as corript, and the presence of 
famam mimum in Seneca, Apocolocyntosis, 9 tends to confirm the 
traditional reading of the Ciceronian passage.” In No. 14 the reading 
of illudes aliud desideras for illud desideras (Att., VIIL, 2, 3). does 
not account for the lacuna of sixteen letters in M. In Att., XV, la, 2 
(No. 44) cognomine tuo lapsus is expanded to cognomine tuo volup, 
usus, “ exulting in your cognomen.” Sedgefield refers to volup as an 
archaism “ chiefly found in Plautus, of whose ianguage Cicero’s let- 
ters are often reminiscent." But Plautus uses volup only with esse 
or facere, with the single exception of Most., 153, victitabam volup. 
The phrase volup uti, “to exult in," seems definitely non-Plautine. 
Modern editors do not mark the Cieeronian passage eorrupt. The 
troublesome reference in Fam., VII, 5, 2 (No: 67) to Mitfiuium 
becomes M. T. filium Licinium; but T. filium should follow the nomen, 


* Cf. L.-A. Constans, Cicéron, Correspondance, TII (Paris, 1936), p. 211, 
who reads diligentia v. p. satis faciemus. 

° There has been considerable discussion cf the passage, however. Cf. 
e.g. Rossbach, B.p. W., XXXIII (1913), p. 1310, who reads fabulam 
mimum; see Harmon, B.p.W., XXXIV (1914), pp. 702£, Krohn, 
B.p. W., XXXVI (1916), p. 1015, Münzer, ibid., pp. 1310 ff. Tyrrell- 
Purser suggest reading fabulam and deleting mimum as a gloss. On 
Constans’ reading, fabam imam, see Rev. Phil, LV (1928), pp. 212 f. 
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and filium is usually abbreviated when so used. In No. 36. ( Att., XIII, 


40, 1) Sedgefield’s reading of sensus perdidit for se suspendit 18^ 


neat but quite unnecessary,’ and that of ut stultum est for ut fultum 
est was suggested by Tunstall. In Att., XVI, 11, 1 (No. 60) Sedge- 
field changes sine vallo Luciano to sine ullo allio Luciliano; this is 
better than allio alone (suggested by Turnebus), for it explains the 
vallo of the MSS. Sedgefield expands alterum manuunt nos utrum- 
que in Att, VIII, 11, 3 (No. 17) to alterum amant alterum metuunt 
` nos utrumque. Mueller, Purser (Oxford C. T.), Tvrrell-Purser, and 
Sjogren all read merely metuunt. for manuunt and Tyrrell-Purser 
explain manuwnt by the proximity of remansimus. Neither Sedge- 
fleld's expansion nor his interpretation of nos utrumque seems 
plausible; is it likely that Cicero would say “ we love and fear both 
(Pompey and Caesar)" ? In Att, XV, 7 (No. 46) Sedgefield’s 
suggestion tum cum metu for cum tum destroys the balanced struc- 
ture of the sentence and seems less plausible than Reid’s conjecture 
of twm consilium in Hermathena, XII (1903), p. 154. 

Of the emendations of minor errors (see above, note 1), the 
following are attractive: 9. transitum for transitam (Att., M. 21, 5); 
Sedgefield might have added that transitum is the reading of N; 
21. deflendam for defendam (Att. IX, 10, 6); 24. recte fiet for 
recitet et (Att., X, 6, 1); 31. doctius for octius (Att., XII, 46, 1), 
. if doctius ean mean “ more philosophically (borne) ?'; ; Cicero, Br ut., 
25 does not seem a good parallel; * 34. D efecti for defecti (Att., 
XIII, 23, 2), “ 500 copies are ready ”; 71. ortum for hortum (Fam., 
IX, 4), “early morning sun." ? Other conjectures cf this type, how- 
ever, appear questionable pr unnecessary: ll. quid nominis seems 
no improvement upon quid hominis, accepted by editors in Att., VII, 
3, 9. 56. Sedgefield reads decore et a patre for de ore et patre (Att. 
XV, 29, 2); ef. Tyrrell-Purser (No. 768), who see no reason here 
for emendation. 02. How is the form consenti, “I have agreed," 
possible for consenti (Att, XVI, 15, 6)? Does Sedgefield mean 
consensi? 76. latiturum seems unnecessary in Fam., XIII, 77, 3: 
editors accept laturum without comment. In Fam., IX, 6, 6 (No. 72) 
Sedgefield emends iure to in re or tua re, although Gurlitt’s defense 
of iure? is accepted by Sjogren. In other instances also Sedgefield 
suggests more than one possible emendation, e. p. Nos. 25 (Att, X, 
12, 5), 75 (Fam., IX, 22, 1), and 10 (Att., VI, 1, 23), where he 
reads protulit in lucem. Lucceius for potuit Lucceius, but says that 
in.lucem is not indispensable to the sense of the passage. 

In spite of Sedgefield's rather naive admission (p. 4) * that some 


° Cf." Tyrrell-Purser (No. 660), ad loc, who interpret m * But 
‘where will he find them? Unless, indeed, he hangs himself (and goes 
to join them in the other world).” 

7 Modern editors accept Schmidt and read ocCeubytiss ; but cf. Frank, 
A.J. P., LV (1934), pp. 77 f., who suggests ceréos; Post, ibid., p. 224, 
prefers 'oleréos. zd 

8 The editors do not mark Fam., IX, 4 corrupt; cf. Q. fr., II, 8, 4: 
hortus domi est. Tucker (Hermathena, XV ee . 281) reads xópror 
in Fam., IX, 4 and xópros in Q. fr., IT, 8, 


9? T, Gurlitt, Philol., LXII ( 1903), p- P Gurlitt's treatment of the 


passage is approved by Sternkopf, Jahresbericht, CXXXIX (1908), 
p. 61. 
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of thèse emendations may have already been put forward by others," 

it is surprising to find that he suggests as his own several readings 
which are mentioned in the eritieal notes o? standard editions (e.g. 
Mueller, Purser) ‘or in the critical apparatus of the Oldfather-Canter- 
Abbott Index.?° The following readings. of Sedgefield, have already 
been suggested by others: Att., VIII, 4,1 (No. 16) : veritatem veritus 
for veritus (Kean, C. R., XXXII [1918], p. 171); Sjögren accepts 
the use of the genitive with.vereor and does nct mark the passage 
corrupt; Att, XII, 3, 2 (No. 29): C. Luvo for clypo (Turnebus, 
apud Clark, Philol, LX [1901]; p , 212); Att., XIII, 34- (No. 35): 

plane for paene (Moser, apud Mueller, ad loc.) ; Att. XV, 20, 1 
(No. 51): ante nos for anteno (Corradus; Reid, apud T yrrell-Purser, 
ad loc. ; Clark, Philol., LX [1901], p. 204) ; in Att. XI, 25, 3 (No. 28), 

miserrimae facilitate for miserumea facultate is already read by. 
Tyrrell-Purser (2nd ed.) ; facilitate was earlier suggested by Sehiche 
and by Reid; ef. also Purser in Essays ENG Studies Presented to 
| Wm. Ridgeway (1913), p. 79. 

I have. tried, in this brief diseussion, to suramarize Sedgefield's 
method and its results; in general he seems far too- confident of his 
theory of omitted letter-groups, and in many instances he fails to 
show a grasp. of the problems involved. Many of his suggestions 
will doubtless be rejected, : “and properly so; others deserve careful 
consideration and may well proyide the solution of difficulties which 
have been the despair of previous editors. All students of the text 
of Cieero's Letters should examine. Sedgefield's restorations; unfor- 
tunately, his work is marred by many inaccuracies and omissions in 
both references and.readings, and I append a list of the errors which 
_I have noted, that other readers will not -be misled by’ the same 

i inaccuracies. 1. Read Att. I. 16. 13 for Att. I. 16. 3; mimum is 
the reading of M?, not M'; M! has minimum. 3. Delete orationem 
and insert mihi after libebat. 4. Add frequentis F'ormianorum after 
villam., 5. Read: maiestatis, not maiestati. T. Read Att. XI. T. 1 for 
Att. V. 7.1. 8.'M reads oppidis, not in oppidis. 17. The MSS read - 
qui, not quidem; both Mueller and Sjógren give the reading of M 
as nostrumque, not as nos utrumque. 20. M. reads illa estvia, not 
illa aestvia. 21. Read Att. IX. 10. 6 for Att; IX 19. 6. 23. M? has 
quod exemplum. 31. Add tantum after manebit. 32. Read ago for 
ego. 4l. M in Att., XIV, 10, 3 reads frSdOeuew magnam, not $uróÜeuw 
magnum. 43. M reads Pherionusi; Pharionum was suggested by 
Boot. 47. M reads illeque, not illaque. 52. M. reads scire quo die 
Olympia cum mysteria scilicet ut, not scite quo die olim piaculum ut. 
53. M. reads Caerellia, not Carelliae. 54. Read ei tamen Before con- 
| firmem. 57. Read Att. XV. 20. 2 for Att. XV. 29. 2. 61. M has 
asta ea, not ista ea. 63. Read Fam. XVI. 23. 1 for Att. XVI. 23. 1. 


1 20 W. A.. Oldfather, H. V. Canter, K. M. Abbott, Index Verborum 
Ciceronis Epistularum (Urbana, 1938). See especially pp. 17-97 (Addi- 
tamentum ad apparatum criticum), which are invaluable to all students 


, of the text of the Letters.. 


11.For the. readings of M, I have consulted Meeller, Purser (Oxford 
C. T.),. Tyrrell-Purser (2nd ed.), Sjógren, and Constans. I regret that 
it was impossible to examine M in facsimile. . 

12 This makes Sedgefield’s expansion to bise ò Geds huir somewhat less 
plausible. 
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64. Read Att. XII. 32. 1 for Att. XVI. 32. 8; M reads nollem, not 
nolim, which was suggested by Schütz. 67. M. reads Mitfiwiwm, not 
Mitfinium. 68. The reading of M. in Fam., VIII, 2,1 is repraesentare, 
not repraesentante; ef. Constans, Rev. Phil, LIV (1928), p. 201. 
69. Iam is part of the emendation of Manutius and does not appear 
in M. 78. Sanniorwm is the reading of H, not of M. 76. Read Fam. 
XIII. 77. 3 for Fam. XIII. 77, 2. In note 2 (p. 4) the numeral 20 
should probably be 21. In Sjógren's articles in Hranos, read pp. 
111 ff. after (1913), also pp. 1ff. after (1916); the page reference 
: to the 1919 article should be merely pp. 118 ff., instead of pp. 118 
and 143. 01 on ) 
| i i Greorce E. DUCKWORTH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. . 
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FRIEDRICH Soumsen. Plato's Theology. ‘Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 
1942. Pp. ix+201. $2.50. (Cornell Studies in Classical 
Philology, XXVI1.) 


^ Classicists have always been reluctant to connect the word theology 
with, Greek thought and Plato especially. Yet it was Plato who 
probably coined the word and was certainly the first to use it for 
the accounts given of the Gods by the Greek poets (Republic 379 A). 
To him the theology of the poets, however, represented only the first 
stage of an intellectual development which led to the speculation of 
the Presoeraties and finally to his own philosophy (Laws X, 886 B; 
ef. Aristotle, Metaphysics 983b 28; 1091a34ff.; On Philosophy; 


‘frags. 6 ff. [Rose], ete.). Thus his pupil Aristotle uses the word y 
` Peodoyixy for what later came to be called metaphysics or the., 


“theoretical science of eternal, immutable and separable Being” 


(Met. 1026 a 19; 1064 b 3). We have to distinguish therefore between ` 


(1) the theology of the poets and (2) the theology of the philosophers, 
in addition to which there is (3) the theology implied in the civie 
religion and in the laws of the city-state.! E 
In view of the paramount importance of the theological aspect 
for an adequate understanding of Plato’s philosophy, it is highly 


1 Aëtius, Placita, I, 6, 9 in Diels, Dowographi Graeci, p. 295: ol rév 
qepi TG» Gewy mapaðóvres ceBacpoy bia piv ékéðngav uiv eld@y, mporov pèr 
TOU djwvcikoU, devrepor Öè ToU pudixod, rpiror dé ToU rhv papruplay éx ray 
vómwy eldnddres. The same distinction occurs in M, Terentius Varro 





(Rerum Div., I, frags. 6f., Agahd — Augustinus, Civ. Dei, VI, 5; IV, ` 


27): "Mythicon appellant, quo maxime utuntur poetae; physicon 
. [^ naturale," “ naturalis theologia "], quo philosophi; civile, quo populi." 
This formulation goes back to the Platonizing Stoic source (E. Zeller, 
Philos. d. Griechen, III a5, pp. 586, 698) which many scholars like to 
call Posidonius. , But the idea was already familiar to Plato's Academy 
as Aristotle shows who (e.g. in Met. 1074 b 1) distinguishes the philo: 
sophical conception of the Gods from the mythical accounts given of 
the Gods by the ancient “theologians”: in. order to “ persuade” ‘the 
people and for the benefit-of the “laws” (cf. 995 a 5; 1000 a-9, ete»). 
A similar view. is suggested, by Plato in the Timaeus (40 E) and es- 
pecially in the Laws (e.g. 904 A, of kar vóuov Byres Jeol). 
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gratifying that Solmsen-has ventured to write this, the first special 
study on the-subject. The author begins with a historical discussion 
of the “Background” of Plato (pp. 3-59) in which he deals with 
the “Religion of the City State” (pp. 9-14), its “ Destruction ” 
(pp. 15-87), and its “Defense and Reconstruction” (pp. 38-59). 
This discussion of the backgrcund is foeused on the civic religion. 
The reason for this limitation becomes clear in the subsequent dis- 


- eussion of Plato’s own treatmert of the subject in the second section: 


“A Variety of Approaches” (pp. 63-127). According to Solmsen, 


' Plato in his earlier dialogues, including the Republic, was content 


merely to suggest “ Expurgations” of civie religion (Chap. IV, pp. 
63-74) ; whereas in the later dialogues he gives his own reconstruction 
of religion, which is characterized by Solmsen as a “ Philosophy of 
Movement” (Chap. V, pp. 75-97). In this chapter the author’s 
thesis is that for Plato “ God is not an Idea nor are his Ideas Gods” 
(p. 89) and that the soul as the “source of movement” is “the 
divine principle” (pp. 78, 90, 98, 103; cf. p. 113). This point of 
view he finds expressed also in the Timaeus (Chap. VI: “ The Teleo- 
logical Approach ” pp. 98-122). In the next chapter he deals with 
“The Influence of The Mystery-Religions" which in his opinion 
Plato considered merely as “imagery” (pp. 123-7; ef. p. 131). The 
last section of: the book (“The Coniprebensive Picture,’ Chaps. 


- VIII-X, pp. 131-74) is devoted to the Tenth Book of the Laws, a 


discussion which the author regards as "the last and comprehensive 
picture” of Plato's theology: “ The concept of a divine World Soul 
‘as the fountain of movements is the cornerstone of the whole new 
system . . . Plato's philosophical religion rests on a new alliance 


t between the State and Religion ” (p. 162). Chapter X deals especially 


with “The Philosophy of Natural Law" (pp: 161-74) and in the 
* Conclusion " the influence of Plato on later philosophical thought 
is outlined (pp. 175-95). 

Thus nearly half. of the book is coneerned with topics which 
have only a loose eonneetion with the main problem. And in the 
author's exposition of Plato's theology there are many statements 
which rest upon a controversial interpretation o: Plato's philosophy. 
Solmsen depends largely on the Tenth Book of the Laws to establish 
his thesis. This book gives the “prelude” to the “law concerning 
impiety (asebeia) " (Laws 907 D ff). In the Laws, however, Plato 
obviously deals with “the Gods ordained by laws” (ibid. 984 A, 
quoted in note 1), i e, with the gods of civie religion. "Even ‘the 
* preludes " to the laws are only wapapufia, intended to “ persuade ” 
the people and to be used “ exactly like poems” in the education of 
the youths (ibid. 720 ff. and 811 D f. [Loeb Classical Library]). It . 
is therefore misleading to look to them as Solmsen (p. 158) does for - 
an adequate presentation of Plato's "seientifie " thought. 

In his interpretation of Plato's philosophy and theology the author 


` joins those modern scholars who deny that for Plato the Idea of 


Good is God. It is true that Plato never expressly ealls this, his 
ultimate prineiple, God. But it should be remembered that he eare- 
fully avoids speaking about this Idea at all, so that his contemporaries 
ridiculed him because of his mystic “silence” about the agathon 
(Plutarch, Dion, XIV; Amphis, frags. 6 ard 147 [Kock, II, p. 237]; 
Alexis, frag. 152 [Kock, II, p. 353]; ef. Plato, Epist., VII, 341 B; 
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Phaedr. 276 A; Phileb. 30 C; Tim. 28 C, ete.). The only passage 
where he expounds this principle occurs in the Republic (504 ff.), 
and even here he does so by means of a simile. Yet if the sun which 
Plato regards as: the highest god in the perceptible world is the 
“offspring " and “likeness” of the agathon (508 A ff.), the agathon 
itself must also be.God. And what else ean an ultimate, everlasting 
principle be for a Greek philosopher except a gcd? Of course not 


God in our sense, but in the Greek sense of the word. For the Greek - 


philosopher “ God is a kind of principle” (Aristotle, Met. 983 a 8), 
“something eternal which is substance” (ibid. 1074825, ef. 1072 
b.28, 1073 a 23, dnd 1074 b1ff. in note 1 supra). And again, "the 
highest divinity must be entirely immutable because it is the first and 
highest principle” (Aristotle, De Caelo 279 a 32 [Loeb Class. 
Library]). True, this is Aristotle’s formulation, but we know that 
he took it from Plato’s Republic? None of Plato’s pupils ever 


doubted that the “ Good "—or the “ One ”—was his “ primary God.” 3. 


I find it difficult to believe that modern scholars. under the influence 
`- of present day prejudgments should understand Plato better than his 


pupils who attended his lectures “On the Good” and who based 


their presentation of the problem on their notes (Simplicius, Phys., 
pp. 151, 6 and 458, 25 [Diels]; ef. Aristotle in Aristoxenus, Harm. 
Elem., II, p. 30, Meibom). Aristctle in closely following Plato’s 
words (Rep. 504 ff.) calls the agathon “the most exact measure of 
all things" (frag. 79, Rose = Walzer, p. 99: wdvray yap axptBéoraror 
pétpov Tá&yaÉóv éorw) ; in the Laws (IV, 716 C) Plato himself defines 
God as “the measure-of all things" (6 bes fuv mávrov ypnpdrov 
pérpov ay ein uáAwra): And even the other Ideas (as Forms of 
“Being ") although certainly inferior “in dignity and power” (Rep. 
509 B) are called “divine”: by Plato since they are eternal and 
immortal; * for * when a Greek says immortal he says god: they aré 


? Aristotle, frag. 49, Rose (Dialog, Frag., ed. Walzer, p. 80) where 
Aristotle paraphrases Plato’s Republic. 380 D. Aristotle then was not 
of the opinion that Plato in these passages was expurgating civic 
religion rather than giving a distinct, philosophical theology. Further- 
more, Aristotle in another fragment (49, Rose = Walzer, p. 100) says 
that “God is either Nous or something even beyond Nous” {ó 6eós i) 
vois Ñ émékewá Ti ToU vod). There he evidently paraphrases Republic 
509 B where Plato says that “ Good is still beyond Being- (or Nous) ” 


(ovK ovoias Üvros ToU d'ya0o00, AAN ert éirékewa. rijs odoias). W. Jaeger in 


his'Paideia (II, pp. 414 f.) uses the same, argument in his criticism of . 


Solmsen’s thesis. ,- t 

? Xenocrates, in his “ paraphrase " (uereméópakev) of Plato’s theology, 
says that the,',One" which has the rank of “father and monarch in 
Heaven" is called Zeus. and Nous and is the “ primary god". (apéros 
0cós: frag. 15, Heinze = Aétius, Plac., I, 7, 30; cf. frag. 18; Speusippus, 
frag. 37 fl, Lang; Heracleides Pont., op. 61 f. Voss). Aristotle’s frag- 
ments and those of the other pupils of Plato give us important informa- 
tion on Plato’s theology. Unfortunately Solmsen did not make.any use 
of this invaluable source of a really historical interpretation. 

* Cf. Plato, Symp. 202 f., especially 211 E: aùrò rò Ozioy kaAóv; Phaedr. 
246 ff.; Phaedo 100 D; 6 68 eds . . xal aùrò TÓ THs (wíjs elüos kal et re 
Aho dbdvaroy écriwp, "Aristotle, Met. 1072 b 28:: jaui» b& rà» Gedy eivat 
Sgov didtoy apicrov, ‘bare lore kal aldv'cuvexys kal tös brdépye TQ Óeg- 
Tovro yap ó eds. Aristotle (De Anime 404 b 18) compares Plato's 
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interchangeable ideas" (E. Rohde, Psyche, English Transl., p. 243; 
ef. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Antigonos von Karystos, p. 27 5). 
Solmsen, on the other hand, thinks that in tae later dialogues it 
is no longer the transcendent Ideas but the world and its soul that 
Plato regards as “Being in its fullness”: for “to deny that the 
words ‘ Being in its fullness’ refer to the Cosmos seems futile” 
(p. 80).. Yet there ean hardly be any doubt that this ravredds Ov, 
which according to the Sophist (248 E ff.) includes Life, Movement, 
Soul, and Nous, is the same as rò savreAés oov in the Timaeus 
(31 A ff.) nor can it-be questioned that in the Timaeus these words 
are meant to refer to the transcendent Idea in likeness of which the 
Cosmos is: constructed: “ For that living Being embraces and con- 
tains within itself all the intelligible living Beings [the Ideas] just 
as this Cosmos contains us and all the other visible creatures” (30 C). 
: It is precisely in the Timaeus, to which Solmsen refers as evidence 
for his thesis, that the transcendence of the Ideas and of God is 
stressed even more strongly than in any of the earlier dialogues. 
Here the Cosmos.and all its powers are called only secondary, 


-“ visible and generated gods” (28 B f., 40 D ff.) and Xenocrates 


in his paraphrase of Plato’s theology is justified in regarding -the 
World Soul as a “secondary god” under the “ One” which is the 
“primary God” (frag. 15; ef. note 3 supra). Indeed how could 
the World Soul in Plato’s eyes be the highest God if he defines it 
as a mixture of absolute and corporeal Being. (Tim. 34 C ff.) and 
if Eros, the creative and motive power inherent in every soul, is 
not God but merely a Daimon (Symp..202.D; ef. Phaedr. 246 fi.) 7 
What Solmsen regards as Plato's gods in Plato's own opinion were 
rather * Daimons” and this is what they were actually called by 
his pupils. The transcendence of the true God made it necessary 


.for Plato to introduee eertain intermediate Beings who interpret 


gods to man and man to the Gods.® This has always been considered 
one of the distinctive ideas of Plato's theology, an idea whieh Solm- 
sen: hardly mentions. For Plato, as for most Greek philosophers, 
the world no doubt. was divine, was God, but for Plato the world 
was neither the only God nor the highest Ged. He envisaged a 
hierarchy of “gods and daimons” (Phaedr. 246 E ff.; Polit. 269 f., 
ete.), and his pupils tried to bring these diverse aspects of the 
Divine into a consistent system.’ ' 

‘It is true: that in his later dialogues Plato cften emphasizes the 


dude of- abró d tco» and Timaeus 34 ff.; cf. Bonitz, Index Aris- 


totelicus, 194 a,l; b 55. 

5 Xenocrates, frags. 23 ff. : Aristotle, Top. 112 a 32. -Plato distingu- 
ishes the Daimons from the Gods in Cratyl. £97 D; Apol. 27 E; Phaedr. 
246 E; Rep. 392 A, 427 B; Laws 717.B, 730 A. 848 D, 906 A. Only where 
he refers to the poets and to popular religion does he use the term 
Daimon in the traditional sense of Deity (e.g. Rep. 391 E, Polit. 272 E). 
The passage in Timaeus 40 D can be interpreted in either sense, 

9 Symp. 203 Eff.; cf. R. Heinze, Xenokrates, pp. 78-123; P. Valette, 
Apologie d'Apulée (Paris, 1908), pp. 220-32; F. „Andres in R. os Suppl. 
II, cols. 293 ff. 

7 Aristotle, frag. 26, Rose — Walzer, p. 92; Xenocrates, frags, 15-98, 
Heinze; Speusippus, frags. 37 f; Eudoxuse i in Diogenes Laertius, VII, 
89; cf. "WW. Jaeger, Paideia, II, p. 415. 
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point that the soul, as the principle of self-movement, is -superior 
to the body which is only passively moved; but in dóing so he never 
fails to suggest that just as the soul stands above the body, so the 
Nous stands above the soul, and that the Nous is God, is Zeus (Tim. 
30 B; Soph. 240 E; Phileb. 28 E, 30 C; Phaedr. 246 ff.; Laws X, 
. 897 B, XII, 966 E; ef. Diels, Dox. Gr., pp. 288, 304, 309, 392). To 
Plato the Nous is not merely a secondary associate of the soul as 
Solmsen seems to think (pp. 113, 116, 133). In the passage on which 
Solmsen bases his whole interpretation of Plato's theology Plato 
expressly says that “the soul always takes in the Nous as God.” $ 
The Nous—and the Nous is the intuition of the Idea—enters the 
soul from without and is “a daimon which God has given to each 
of us" and which “dwells with us" (Tim. 90 A ff.; ef. Aetius, 
Placita, IV, 5, 1). Since the true and highest God is the ^ One" 
God must be indeed “ either Nous or even something beyond Nous” 
as Aristotle formulates it (ef. note 2 supra and Aristotle's quotation 
from Plato’s lectures in De Anima 404 b 22). 

No one who is aware of the difüeulties and ecmplexities of the 
subject will blame the author for not having presented a complete 
and adequate historical account of Plato's theology. Such an account 
would involve a penetrating and exbaustive interpretation of all 
relevant passages and a careful analysis of other sources and this 
cannot be done in a hundred pages. In spite of such omissions, and 
although opinions may differ as to the validity of Solmsen’s con- 
elusions, anyone interested in the problem will find in this book a 
valuable stimulus for further study. 


E. FRANK. 
Hanvanp UNIVERSITY. 


The Complete Roman-Drama: All the extant comedies of Plautus 
and Terence and the tragedies of Seneca in a variety of trans- 
lations. Edited, and with an introduction by:Grorce E. DUGOK- 
WORTH. New York; Rancom House, 1942. 2 vols. Pp. xlvi 
+ 905, and pp. 971. $8.00. 


Here are presented in two thick volumes all the classic Roman 
plays that have survived. to cur time, and in addition, for good 


measure, the late empire Querclus. The books are stout and heavy.. 


There are no doubt sound teshnieal and commercial reasons for 
turning out this huge body of material in two volumes rather than 
in four, but the size adopted will not facilitate for the generality 
the gaining of an acquaintance with Roman drama. To be used 
with any degree of comfort they must be laid on a work-table, and 


5 Laws X, 897 A: The passage might be slightly corrupted; its mean- 


ing, however, is clear and Proclus renders it: mäsa è yvy dela dia- 


TOU Helou voU, mas dé voUs Betos xara wébetty T$s Belas éváBos (The Elements 
of Theology, 129 [ed. E. R. Dodds, p. 114]; ef. Theol. Plat., I, 12, p. 36: 
voU» yap «uet Oeioy wpocAafovcap ryv yuxýr . . .). Solmsen seems to 
follow the emendation of R.,G. Bury (Loeb Class. Library, p. 340) who 
reads 68eós instead of the Ged» of tke MSS. l 
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that suggests use by scholars only, and not by persons gallantly 
adventuring in literature. Let it be said of them, however, that they 
-will lie open readily, a noble virtue in a book, and also that the. 
maroon -cloth binding is attractive, the paper as good as ean be 
expected these days, and the typography excellent. 

The suggestion has just been made that the volumes will, for sheer 
physical reasons, be used by scholars only, not by general readers, 


' who would be better served through something less ponderous and 


therefore more manageable. But- not by classical scholars; they 
would prefer the original text for causes to them intrinsically’ sound 
(of which, be it said, snobbishness is not one) and fully justified by 
experiente. The scholars would therefore be students-at-large of the 


drama, persons interested in the subject-matter as such, and ‘par- 


ticularly in the technical construction of the various plays and in 
their relation to the-development of the dramatic art. For them an 
encyclopaedic edition is desirable, no doubt, and this is certainly 
provided in the work under review. And not only that; it is pro- 
vided, apparently, with some attention to the aim of making the 
edition sound and well abreast of modern-scholarship in the render- 
ing of the plays. Thus, for example, new versions of no less than 
thirteen of the twenty. Plautine plays are given, of which eight are 
the work of the editor himself, while five represent genuinely up-to- 


_the-minute attacks on the problem of translation by colleagues of 


his. The reason for this re-doing of two-thirds of the Plautine plays 
is, negatively, that Riley's versions in the Bohn Library are, in the 
words of the Random House editor, “unsuitable on every count,” 
while Paul Nixon’s well-known renderings are’ the property of the 
Loeb Library, and hence not available. Positively, of course, they 


. must submit themselves to an inquiry info their merit as compared 


with that of Nixon’s productions, and something will.be said later 
on that point. Each play is furnished with a brief introduction and 
with absolutely minimal notes at its close, and a glossary of classical 
names is provided at the end of the second volume. There is also a 
general introduction of forty-six pages in the first volume, and, as 
this is the principal offering apart from tha text of the plays, it is 
clear that an examination of it constitutes a main charge on the 
reviewer’s attention. p vi 

This general introduction is, on the whole, of & sort to be intelligible 


' to the classical student, and he, of course, is not likely to seek his 


information in such a place. As for the general student or the non- 
classical scholar for whom these volumes are, presumably published, 
it is hard to.see how they ean derive any value whatever from the 


.pages devoted to Pacuvius and Accius. (xvi-xvii) or to Caecilius 


(xvii-xix), or how anyone ean be profited in-such a connection by 
lists of play-titles which are nothing after all but lists. The classical 
scholar may find in them a drift or tendency, but to anyone else 
they are about as edifying as the “begat” chapters of the Bible. : 
Impractical also, for the general student are the remarks on the 
metres of Roman comedy offered on pp. xxiv-xxv; the remarks are 
sound enough, and for the classical scholar are at least acceptable 
if not novel, but they are out of place here. There is a good deal 
said about Livius Andronicus, Naevius, and Ennius which seems 
extraneous to the whole subject of drama; and there are statements 
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made in that section with an easy confidence hardly warranted by. 


the state of our knowledge, as, for example, p. xii: “At the close — '- 


of the First Punie War there eame a demand for better education i. 


and amusement; this provided the necessary stimulus for literature” 
p. xi again: “ Tt was Livius also who translated Homer's Odyssey 


into Latin for use as a text-book in schools”; while on p. xii and . 


p. xiv one is left with the idea that Livius Andronicus began his 
dramatic career in 240 B. C. sua sponte. The reader, if curious at 
all, is left to wonder why the spirit descended on him at that par- 
ticular time. Meantime, while a good many pages are consumed in 
what really belongs to a speculative introduction to the history of 
Latin .literature for classical students, pronouncements on the worth 
of individual plays as plays are of the usual stereotyped character, 
and very little aid is offered the general student of the twentieth 
century who may be assumed, at least.in our better colleges, to be 
getting the opportunity in departments of dramaties of forming 
some pretty fair conception of when a play is or is not a play at all. 
Tt might be better to leave him alone to apply for himself the main 


structural principles he is getting from his professor of dramaties.. 


than to bring forward, more likely to his obfuscation than for any 
other result, opinions of critics who never considered plays functionally 
at all but diseussed them on the basis of certain general principles 
of literary criticism supposed to operate equally for epic and epigram, 
for history and histrionies. No doubt there are some such general 
principles, but they are not the ones that go to the root of the matter 
in plays, which must submit themselves to certain tests of reasonable 
verisimilitude to situations conceivable in real life and of probability 
` in relation between one internal circumstance and another. In short, 


the General Introduction seems to ignore pretty successfully the very ` 


extensive and very penetrating inquiry of recent times into the very 
heart of the whole matter of play-composition and plot-development. 
Further, the present reviewer does not hesitate to suggest that there 
. are not a few seniors or young graduate students, even in our 
depleted eolleges of the war period, who could, given a little latitude 
and sense of freedom to speak out, provide more genuinely informa- 
tive introductions to the individual plays than this edition offers, 
for the simple reason that their minds would not.be cluttered up 
with conventional pronouncements, the value of which, if any, is 
related only to the history of criticism, while on the other hand they 
would understand, through merciless dissection of plots and through 
the effort of actually having staged numerous plays themselves, what 
is dramatically rational and what is dramatically incredible and im- 
possible, and therefore intolerable. These remarks apply more par- 
ticularly to the portion of the General Introduction which deals with 
the Plautine and Terentian plays and to the specific play-by-play 
introductions to the comedies of these two authors. What relates in 
the General Introduetion or in the individual play-by-play intro- 
duetions to Seneea appears to exhibit a more independent and less 
conventional approach to the subject in the editor, and seems to 
present possibilities of being really helpful to a mid-twentieth century 
Student of dramatie art. 

It is an oddity of the*General Introduetion that while for some 
modern writers book, ehapter, and verse are given when they axe 
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d. quoted or when referenee is made to their views, for others this 
- practice, which a reader has an entire right'io expect, is wholly 
'. ignored. F. L. Lucas (xii and xli), J. W. Duff ‘xvi, xxx, and xxxv), 


W. Y. Sellar (xvii), C. H. Buck Jr. (xxi), Eduard Fraenkel (xxv), 


. Gilbert Norwood (xxvi and xxxv), Lane Cooper (xxix), W. A. 


Oldfather (xxxii), George Meredith (xxxii), H. E. Butler (xl), 
and T. S, Eliot (xlvi) are either quoted verbatim or specifieally 
referred to on matters of opinion without a reference being provided 
for one who might like to follow up a little more closely their views 
on the particular point under discussion. Very odd indeed is the 
sentence (xxxvii): “In a recent book about Seneca C. W. Mendel 
gives a typical argument.” Has the law of copyright, which now 
operates in an ineredibly sillp manner to prevent even the most 
reasonable kind of quotation, got to the point shat Professor Duck- 
worth did not feel safe in even naming & recently published work? 
And why (xlv-xlvi) do we read “in the words of Kastner and 
Charlton followed by a quotation without any page reference, when 
Kastner and Charlton's work has already been named in a footnote 
to p. xl, where a specifie page reference is given? It is no answer 
to say that classical students would know without fail to what works 
reference was being made, first of all because it would not always 
be true, secondly, beeause the General Introduction is,not designed, 
or at all events should not have been designed, for professed elassical 
scholars but for the relatively uninstructed generality. There is thus 
raised the suspicion of haste and even careless organization in the 
General Introduction to the work. a 

There remains to be said, as promised above, a word about the 
heavy contribution of the editor himself in translating eight of the 


'Plautine ‘comedies anew. The reviewer does not pretend that he has 


read them all and, over against them, the corresponding eight ver- . 
sions from the hand of Nixon; he has in fact studied closely only 
the two translations of the Miles Gloriosus, selected by him as being 
a fair testing-ground in a general way, and those of the Hpidicus, 
because Professor Duckworth has recently brought out an exhaustive 
edition of this play and might be expected, in view of his labor on 
that, to display here if anywhere some superior technique of trans- 
lation or aceuracy of interpretation. From a close comparison of 
the versions provided ‘for these two plays the reviewer brings back 
the judgment for what it is worth that no recognizable advance on 
Nixon's work is registered by these newest translations. Duckworth 
says “ damned familiar," Nixon, more delicately, “ deucedly familiar," 
and one may contrast, with the authors! names in the same order, 
" damn me for a poor fool,” with “ dash my luck "; “ Juppiter damn 
you!” with "blast you!"; “ posteriors” with “dorsal regions"; 
“Oh hell! I’m done for!" with “Oh! this is awful, awful!"; 
“buddies” with “chums”; “slut” with “drab”; “to hell with 
him as far as as I’m concerned” with “no more of him for me!”; 
and the like. Neither of them—mazima puero debetur reverentia, I 
suppose—ventures on an honest “God damn you!” or soils the 
innocence of the American reader with “ whoze.” | 

Perhaps it is because Nixon had already, done such a good piece . 
of work that it defied much betterment; tudeed it is hard to see how 
anything much more satisfactory could be offered, on the whole, 
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than Nixon’s fine contribution to the Loeb Library, that is, along 
the lines of standard translation. There remains only for some bold 
spirit the adventure’ of a somewhat modernized adaptation, a pro- 
ceeding absolutely anathema to many classicists,t and yet for all 
that representing the one possibility of livening up the Roman 
comedies- for a.non-classical reader of today. Even Nixon’s rendering 
of the Miles Gloriosus, which is about as merry as a strict trans- 
lation ean be, is a little sad for a man of 1945 A. D., and excites in 
the reviewer infinite compassion for anyone who tries to form some 
idea on that basis alone of what Roman comedy was like. The editor 
of the Complete Roman Drama has not altered the case one iota by 
the versions whieh he presents the reader. They are not different 
enough from Nixon’s to merit of themselves a printing. The obvious 
conclusion is that they were done because the editor could not, on 
the one hand, stomach Riley’s stodgy presentations, nor did he, on 
the other hand, possess the liberty of using Nixon’s translations to 
complete his task. One is driven to the conclusion that the exigencies 
of publishers and not any conviction in the editor of having hit on 
better translations of the eight plays in question eonstituted the actual 
reason for the birth of Professor Duckworth’s versions. From the 
standpoint of classical scholarship or that of a desire to lead non- 
classicists to a better way of apprehending Roman comedy as it was, 
the reason is not good enough. 

In short, there seems to have been no special scholarly or literary 
purpose served by the publication of this work except that of pro- 
viding a corpus ret scaenicae Romanae for the possible use of persons 
without knowledge of Latin, but with some grave limitations even 
on that purpose as has been already set out. The two sturdy volumes 
will fill with dignified appearance a considerable space on a library 


shelf, but from that space they will not often nor lightly be removed. 


WILLIAM Harpy ALEXANDER. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY. 


Martin Braun. History and Romance in Graeco-Oriental Literature. 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1938. Pp. xiii -+ 106. 


This little, but closely printed, book contains a preface by no less 
a man than Arnold Toynbee, the outstanding historian of the English- 
speaking world, followed by two long chapters, one on “ The National 
Character of Hero Romance,” and the other on “ Biblical Legend in 


1Thus Gilbert Norwood reviewing the same work (University of 
Toronto Quarterly, Jan. 1944, pp. 235-6): “Such versions” (of ancient 
literature) “must show good scholarship, literary skill, and a firm 
refusal to ‘popularize.’ If ancient literature is te ‘compete’ with 
modern by a piteous attempt at contemporary manner, defeat is both 
inevitable and deserved.” But Professor Norwood begs the whole ques- 
tion with his adjective “ piteous "; we shall cheerfully agree with him 
that anything “ piteous" is piteous, but we shall not contravene the 


rules of ordinary justice by insisting in advance that a thing must be . 


' f piteous " ez natura rerum. 


* 
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Jewish-Hellenistie Literature.” As correctly stated by Toynbee, 
Dr. Braun’s study deals with little-cultivated marches of scholarship, 
but is all the more interesting for the relative obseurity of its 
theme. The author is a refugee from Germany, who was enabled 
by British friends to continue his research at Cambridge and Oxford 
after 1934. He thus represents in his own career a syncretism not 
altogether dissimilar from the syneretistic world with which he deals. 

In Chapter I Braun deals successively with the hero-romance 
(i. e., Heldenroman) of Graeeo-Oriental literature as illustrated by 
the romanees of Ninus and Semiramis, Sesostris, Nectanebus, Moses, 
and Alexander. He discusses these romances with great erudition 
and good control of the pertinent recent literature. Not being him- 
self an Orientalist, he occasionally comes to grief. Thus it has been 
shown by several Assyriologists since E. Meyer’s pioneer study in 
1912 (to which Braun refers) that the Ahiqar Romance (whose 
oldest MS, excavated at Elephantine and published in 1911, dates 
from the late fifth century B.C.) antedates the Persian period 
and reflects intimate knowledge of Assyrian officialdom in the early 
seventh century, as well as profound influence from cuneiform 
proverbs and animal fables. Under no condition éan it have been 
eomposed after the Neo-Babylonian age. To say that it is colorless 
from the national and religious aspects and thus reflects the Persian 
period, is a very questionable assertion, since it abounds with praise 
of the Assyrian king and mentions several pagan deities. Braun con- 
trasts this alleged internationalism of Aramaic literature in the Per- 
sian period with the national tendencies which he finds in the popular 
hterature of the Hellenistie Age. 

The author contrasts two strata of “ national" literature, the first 
emerging from the better-edueated circles at the top and largely eom- 
posed in order to exalt the past achievements of their peoples, the 
other coming from the masses and reflecting their longings and 
aspirations. To the first he correctly attributes Berossus, Manetho, 
and Josephus, with some sound observations on the political purpose 
of their antiquarian researches. To the second he attributes the | 
“popular anonymous literature of fiction in the Hellenistic world,” 
with which he is directly concerned in this monograph. In this eon- 
nection he quotes Plutarch on the great popularity enjoyed by the 
stories of Semiramis, Sesostris, and the Phrygian Manes. The last 
of the three Braun considers, following Ramsay, to have probably 
been an ancient Anatolian divinity. Against this must, however, be 
said that no such deity has turned up in the comprehensive pantheon 
of Hittite literature, which includes every possible Bronze-Age god 
or goddess of this region. 

Some comments on the personality of Semiramis are in place. 
Contrary to the author's suggestion, Lehmann-Haupt did not * prove 
the historical reality of Semiramis" (p. 7), since this was already 
known to Assyriologists. Subsequent discoveries have made the 
situation clearer: Sammu-ràmat (whose name is not Assyrian at all 
but Aramaic, meaning “The Goddess Shammu [so! the values of 
the sibilants were interchanged in Babylonian and Assyrian, as we 
know from scores of West-Semitie transcriptions] is Exalted”) is 
the only queen-mother in Assyrian history who is treated in con- 
temporary inscriptions as though she were the equal or superior of 
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the reigning king. As the official queen of the short-lived Shamshi- 
Adad V (823-810) she became queen-regent during the first five 
years of the reign of her son, Adad-nirari TIT (809-782 B.C.); for 


the relevant documents see the translations by Luckenbill, Ancient ~ 


Records of Assyria and Babylonia, I, $$ 730-745., It follows that 
the Aramaic-speaking population remembered her not only because 
of the romantic prominence óf her feminine figure in a historical 
world otherwise peopled almost exclusively by men, but also because 
she was herself an Aramaean princess—perhaps the first to reach 
such high rank in the royal Assyrian harem. In Syriac literature and 


later Aramaic and Armenian folklore, the name appears in its. 


authentic Aramaic dress as Shamiram. There is not the slightest 
evidence for the hypothesis, shared by Braun, that Semiramis had 
‘any connection, original or posthumous, with Babylonia, or that the 
Babylonians accepted her as a national heroine. Ii is not accidental 
that she is omitted from the account of Berossus, who wrote as a 
Babylonian, as well as from Herodotus’ account of Babylonia (dis- 
counting such questionable allusions as that to the “ Semiramis” 
Gate of Babylon, which does not agree with our detailed knowledge 


~. Of the topography of that city). With Braun’s interesting observa- 


tions about the Seleucid origin of the Greek Ninus Romance, and 
with the contrasts which he points between earlier Oriental and later 
Hellenistic treatment of similar situations, we heartily agree. At 
most we may hesitate to recognize any independert historical tradi- 
tion underlying the story of the war against the Armenians (since 
the invasion of Armenia and Egypt by the Assyrians was a common- 
place of historical tradition) or to admit a special “ middle-class ” 
` anotivation (p. 11); where we may’ better say “ Hellenistic.” This 
shift is due to a change in cultural pattern, not in social organization — 
_ Some interesting new data about the romance of Ninus and Semiramis 
have recently been discovered by Doro Levi, in connection with his 
interpretation of mosaics found at Antioch, Alexandretta, and 
Apamea in Syria (Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1944. pp. 420 ff.). 

In dealing with the figure of Sesostris, Braun follows Sethe, giving 
 .& very judicious sketch of the development of the legend and its 
amplifieation in the Persian period, when Egyptian nationalism was 
keyed to fever piteh. It may be added that Sesostris was only one 
of a number of nuclear figures around which the Egyptian Helden- 
roman crystallized in the same period; ef. the remarkable studies of 
the late Wilhelm Spiegelberg on the Petubastis Romance and his 
monograph, Die Glaubwürdigkeit von Herodots Bericht über Ägypten 
(Heidelberg, 1926), which Braun has curiously missed, though it is 
of direct significance for his theme. 


Braun's diseussion of the Nectanebus Romance (pp. 19-25) con- 


tains some very interesting observations about its influence on the 
Amenophis legend (preserved by Josephus) and on the Aléxander 
Romance, etc. This is perhaps the most original section of the ehapter; 
the reviewer oBjects only to the author's statement (p. 23): “The 
Alexander Romance, also, bears the stamp of this Egyptian mentality 
which is fantastic and yet, at the same time, sober.” As in so many 
of the current writings of refugees from central Europe, we find 
here again the stamp of racist thinking. The ambiguous term ^ men- 
tality " is used for “ disposition, character, reaction toward external 
ai 
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. influenees affeeting the mind." There may be suca a thing as “ Egyp- 


tian mentality,” but it cannot be clearly defined or contrasted with 


_“ Babylonian ” or “ Hellenic.” All we ean do is to contrast specifie 


Egyptian reactions or classes of reaction in a given cultural phase 
(e.g. the Persian period) with similar reactions of other peoples 
at the same or different times. In this particular ease “ fantastic ” 


' seems to mean “disregarding the principles of classical Hellenic 


logie," while “ sober " may be taken to mean “ characterized by narra- . 
tive simplieity."; In other words, the Alexander Romance continues | 
to reflect the prelogical imaginative life of the Orientals, who were 
not influenced by Greek logic until late and then inadequately. Its 
origin in the work of an unknown autho- emerging from a semi- 
literate milieu (which is a very different thing from. the economic 
“ middle-class ” stratum mentioned. elsewhere by Braun) is at least ` 
partly responsible for its simple style. It should be added that after 


‘the work of Meissner, R. Hartmann, and others, it is certain that 


the Alexander Romance owes more to Mesopotamian than to Egyptian 
sources (cf. my observations, Am. Jour. Sem. Lang. XXXV, pp. 
192f.; XXXIX, pp. 15ff.); see below on. Braun's more detailed - 
diseussion of this work. ' , . 

The author's diseussion of the Moses legend, especially in Arta- 
panus, is euriously one-sided. On the one hand, he has passed over 


- the Judaeo-Hellenistic material on Moses in silence, except for Arta- 


panus and Philo; on the other he seéms to have overlooked the 
important philosophical movement of the voioddyot,, which began 
in Egypt with ‘the Pythagoraean, Bolus of Mendes in the second 
century B. C. (eontemporaneously with the development of the early 
astrological school of Nechepso and Petosiris, for which see Cumont, 
L'Egypte des astrologues [1937], and Bidez and Cumont, Les mages 
hellénisés [1938]). The significance of the first body of material is 
that it attests the growth in Hellenistic Egypt o? an Egypto-Aramaie | 
legend of Moses, later syneretized with Hellenistic elements. This 
legend is best known from many references to the magicians Jannes 
and Jambres, who competed with Moses; on these figures see the 
collection of references from Jewish, Christian, and pagan sources, ` 
by I. Abrahams (Ene. Bib., IT, pp. 2327 ff.) and Schiirer, Geschichte, 
TII* (1909), pp. 402 ff., to which may be added an exceedingly im- 
portant reference in the so-called Testamen: of the Zadokites (Charles, 


. Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, II, 811), 7:19, which almost cer- . 
. tainly dates from the last century of the Second Temple, i. e., from 


about ihe Christian Era. This last reference carries the’ Hebrew- 
Aramaic form of the name Jannes, Yohanné (often abbreviated as 
Yanné in contemporary Jewish literature) back to the early first cen- 
tury after Christ at the latest. For a further suggestion as to the origin 
of the name Jambres in a blend of Jannes with Egyptian 'émre, 
Greek außpns; “sacred writing," ef. my remarks, C. W., XXXVII. 
(1943), p. 108., Since Braun’s book appeared we have a greatly im- 
proved sketch of the origins of the @vawAdyo. and the nature of their 
system (Sbordone, Hori Apollinis Hieroglyphica [1940], pp. xvii ff.), 
which makes it certain that the speculations of Horapollo, as well as 
of Plutarch, go back in large part to this source, Artapanus’ attri- 


- bution to Moses of the invention of hieroglyphie symbols is thus 


strictly on a par with his aseription to Abraham of the introduction. 
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of astrology into Egypt from the East. In the late second century . 


or the early first century B. C. such speculations were the order of 
the day. At best Artapanus was a renegade Jew to whom J ewish 
nationalism meant little or nothing. 

In Chapter II, which is considerably longer than I, the author 


analyzes the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife as related in the - 
Testament of Joseph and discusses its relationship, motif by motif, . 


to Greek literature, classical, Hellenistic, and Christian. His analysis 
is very interesting and must ke considered in general as eminently 
successful. He utilizes biblical and post-biblical Hebrew sources 
very effectively in order to po-nt his Greek parallels and contrasts. 
There is only one serious omission which I have noted: the back- 
ground of the story of Stratoniee and Combabus whieh he touches 
on briefly, pp. 77 f. He is eorrest in ealling it a * tale and eult-legend, 
originating from Hellenistic Syria," but it happens also to be an 


example of a widespread and immensely popular type of mythological’ 


legend, found throughout the East in the Bronze and Early Iron 


ages: see my treatment of the Story of Joseph itself in the light of . 


this material, Jour. Bib. Lit, XXXVII (1918), pp. 111-28, and for 


the Anatolian sources of the. Combabus story see my observations, ` 


Archiv f. Orientforschung, V (1930), pp. 229ff.; Bull. Am. Sch. 
Or. Res., No. 78, pp. 26f., n. 1; E. Benveniste, * La légende de 
Kombabos" (Mélanges Dussaud, Y [1939], pp. 249-58), who. deals 
with the Oriental after-history of the motif. 

In sum we must thank Dr. Braun hear tily for a most interesting 


and instruetive monograph. 
W. F. ALBRIGHT. 


Tae Joans HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


H. E. WiNLock. The Temple of Hibis in El Khärgeh Oasis. Part 
I: The Exeavations. New York, Metropolitan Museum, 1941. 
Pp. xvi + 60 +52 plates and charts. $7.50. (Egyptian Ex- 
pedition Publications of th» Metropolitan Museum of Art, Vol. 
XIII.) 


This is a volume whieh is easy to review, since letter-press, photo- 
graphs, and plans are all on a high plane.of excellence and it is 
extremely hard to find anythiag which may legitimately be dis- 
approved. Dr. Winlock is known to all cultivated readers as America’s 
foremost living Egyptologist and as director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for many years, until his health broke. Since’ his 
retirement in 1939 he has published several volumes of archaeological 
reports, so the archaeologist is rot so disposed to find fault with the 
eipapuéym as he might be otherwise. In fact, thinking of Reisner's 
premature loss of vision, whieh practieally eompelled him to devote 
the last years of his life to making up long arrears of publication, 
one-may be inelined to give thanks to inscrutable Providence. 

The oasis of Khargeh lies in the western desert of Egypt, about a 
hundred miles west of the 'Thebeid. Here, at the town known to the 


Greeks as Hibis, were eevee? extensive remains of the last pre- ^ 
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Christian and the first post-Christian certuries. Traces of Saite 
eonstruetion, from the sixth century, appeared, and Winloek was 
able to demonstrate that the pagan tempie which adorns the site 
was founded by Darius I, -shortly after the bezinning of the fifth 
century. Building was resumed, after an interruption, by several 
Egyptian kings of the Persian period, especially by Nectanebus I 
(378-360 B.C.) and Neetanebus II (359-341 B.C.). The Lagide 
kings built a girdle wall around the older temple and added eon- 
structions at various places in the great temenos. There were also 
traces of Roman construction. In the fourth century the Christian 
population gained the upper hand, and Hibis became a Christian 
monastic center until its destruction by the pagan Blemmyes about 
the middle of the fifth century. Whether it was then entirely 
abandoned or not is not yet clear; in any ease the oasis remained. 
Coptie for several eenturies thereafter. l 

The book is a model of clarity and precision and the temple which 
it describes merits peculiar attention because (ir the author's words) 
«it constitutes the best-preserved structure in the style of the great 
Saite renaissance which immediately preceded its erection, and it 
shows that much which we have usually regarded as innovation of 
the Ptolemaic -period was actually earlier.” We congratulate the 
author on another outstanding publication. 


W. E. ALBRIGHT. 
Tre Joans HopeEINS UNIVERSITY. 


Lupwic EDELSTEIN. The Hippocratic Oath: Text, Translation and 
Interpretation. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. 
vii + 64. (Supplements to the Bulletin of the History of Medi- 
cine, No. 1.) 


The page-long Oath included in the Hippoeratie collection has 
excited a considerable amount of scholarly comment. It is interesting 
not only in itself but because of the great influence it has had in the 
history of the medical profession. There are, however, certain per- 
sistent difficulties in the document, and the interpretations offered 
have varied widely from one another. Sometimes the Oath has been 
interpreted as an expression of medical ethics having a timeless 
validity, sometimes from the point of view of its historical origins. 
The present edition offers an entirely new solution, proceeding from 
the latter point of view. From analysis of the provisions of the 
Oath the author seeks to show that it is not a product of Hippocrates, 
nor an expression of general medical ethies, but a Pythagorean 
manifesto, which he dates in. the fourth century B. C.. 

Beginning with the stipulations that the physician shail not pro- 
vide poison to a patient (with which to commit suicide) nor aid in 
producing abortion, the author reasons thai since suicide and abortion 
were not contrary to general Greek feeling and ancient physicians 
regularly aided in their practice, the prohibitions can only be accounted 
for by definite philosophical beliefs, whigh can be found only in the 


Pythagorean school. 
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The diseussion is then extended to include the other ethical pro- 
visions of the Oath, and in each case it is found that the statements 


“can be understood only, or at any rate they can be understood . 


best, as adaptations of Pythagorean teaching to the specifie task 
of the physielan. . . . Far from being the expression of the 
common Greek attitude towards medicine or of the natural duties 
of the physician, the ethical code rather reflects opinions which 
were peculiarly those of a small and isolated group” (p. 38). 


Especially interesting is the discussion of the ^ operation-clause,” 
in which the student says, “I will not use the knife, not even on 
sufferers from stone, but will withdraw in favor of such men as are 
engaged in this work." For centuries this was interpreted as reflect- 
ing the condition common until rather recent. times, the separation 
of medicine from surgery. Then when it was recognized by Littré 
and others that the ancient physician performed many sorts of 
operations, other interpretations, were suggested, as that castration, 
and not operation in general, was referred to. Edelstein shows that 
these explanations must be wrong, and that the Oath means just 
what it says: for him who takes it, operations are forbidden, but 
they may be performed by others. This corresponds with what we 


know of the Pythagoreans’ attitude, for they valued surgery less . 


highly than the other branches of medicine, while not rejecting it 
entirely. The explanation for this clause is to be found in the desire 
to maintain ritual purity. In a similar way, the Pythagorean initiate 
of the highest grade was forbidden to make live saerifiees or to eat 
meat, thus defiling himself with the blood of living ereatures, but 
the regulations applying to others were'not so striet. 


Next the author takes up the “covenant,” the group of promises , 


in the first paragraphs of the Oath dealing with the pupil's relation 
to his teacher. Here the.one swearing the oath obviously takes his 
plaee as an adoptive member of the family of his master. It has 
been usual to explain this as merely a figurative expression or as 
referring to a “family guild" of physicians, the Asclepiads. Edel- 
` Stein points out that there is no adequate evidence for the existence 
of such a guild, but that the close relationship between pupil and 
master ean be found in Pythagorean practice. 

Such a summary as this can in no way do justice to the fullness 
and thoroughness of the author’s treatment, which has produced 
sixty-one pages of commentary on one scant page of text. 

The ethical provisions of the Oath have often been interpreted as 
the natural outgrowth of developing medical ethics, or as pioneering 
statements of an individual which set the tone of subsequent medical 
thought. This might be maintained in the cases of the prohibition 
- of giving poison or of aiding abortion, the injunctions to sexual 
continence and professional secrecy, but it makes no sense whatever 
when applied to the expression on surgery, the emphasis on dietetic 
measures, or on’ keeping the patient from “injustice.” While Edel- 
stein’s solution is not based on any positive evidence, it makes sense 
of a number of features of the Oath which can only be understood 
otherwise by the aid of bold eonjeeture, the assumption of cor- 
PE or interpretationsewhich go against the plain meaning of 
the text. l 
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It is EE surpr ising that if the document is Pythagorean we . 


_ find no reference to the founder or to the mysteries of the society. 


Tf such features existed, however, their elimination ean doubtless 
be ascribed to the same type of revision as that.which produced the 
Ionic dialect-forms, bringing the Oath into conformity with the rest 
of the Hippocratic corpus.* This’ probably took place at a fairly 
early date, although the first mention of the Oath is in the first 
century of our era. 

With regard to the date of the Oath, it seems doubtful whether 
the author is successful in his attempt to fix it in the fourth century. 


This is based almost entirely on the fact that “all the doctrines fol- ` 
lowed in the treatise are characteristic of Pythazoreanism.as it was . 


envisaged in the fourth century B. C." (p. 55). This means that 
most ofthe Pythagorean doctrines cited. as parallel to the Oath are 
attested by Aristoxenus. But the doctrine which Aristoxenus is 
trying to depict is not that of the fourth century but that of Pytha- 
goras and the early members of the school —eéxeivot oí dvüpes, as he 
frequently calls them; so that his testimony actually favors the possi- 
bility at least that- the Oath is a document of the fifth or (less 
likely) the sixth:century. The fact that some provisions of the Oath 
correspond to doctrines of Philolaus does not prove, surely, that the 


. Oath must have been written during or aiter his lifetime (p. 57). 


Nor is the fourth-century date proved by the adoptive father-son 
relationship described. Edelstein supposes’ that this:mode of trans- 
mission of doctrine would only be possible after the. break-up of the 
Pythagorean societies in Italy in the latter part of the fifth century 


, and the removal of most of the members to Greece proper. In earlier 


times the transmission “had been promoted by the society: itself” 
(p. 58). A good deal of the evidence for the elose relationships 
among members of the school goes back, however, to the early 
society, and even to the stories of Pythagoras himself.? 

While the whole question of dating is perhaps impossible to settle 
with any precision at present, the testimony of Aristoxenus seems 
to point toward the fifth century. In placing the Oath in the history 


. of Pythagoreanism we may bé aided by a mertion of Pythagorean 


medicine in the narrative of Timaeus? He says, “some of the mem- 


.bers, falling into the practice of medicine through caring by dietary 


measures for those who were infirm, became leaders of that pro- 


fession." In its emphasis on diet, this agrees perféctly with the: 
. concept of Pythagorean medicine which Edels;ein has drawn from 


other sources and from the Oath;.and the events to which Timaeus 
is referring may have occurred -about 430 B.C. ` 
A few smaller points of difficulty may be mentioned. In the trans- 


Cad 


lation of line.9, for ua85otos, perhaps “instruction ” or “information” . 


would be better than “learning.” Among the examples of the giving 
of poisons by ancient physicians to their patients (p. 9, n. 10) is 

1 There is a certain unevenness in the text which may be connected 
with some such revision or adaptation. It consists mainly in the vacil- 
lation between infinitive and indicative, and between future and aorist, 
in clauses which ought to be parallel: Of. W. m S. Jones, The Doctor's 
Oath ( Cambridge, 1924), pp. 7f- 

? Cf.. Edelstein's references, p. 57, n. 9. 

2 Tamblichus, Vita Pythagorica, 264. 
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Tacitus, Annales, XV, 64 (the death of Seneca). This is an extreme 
case, since Seneca’s death had been decreed, and it is not- comparable 
with cases in which poison was given to the hopelessly il. . 

The student promises to keep the patient “from harm and in- 
justice.” In relating this to Pythagorean medical beliefs, Edelstein 
. makes it purely a matter of the injustice a person can do to himself, 
as a result of wrong dispositions of the soul brought about by mis- 
taken diet (pp. 21-4). He makes no mention of the maintenance of 
proportion, harmony, or the balance of opposites in the soul and 
‘also in the body, which probably ought to be brought into the 
picture.* a 

In a few instances the author seems to. attempt to prove too 


much. Por example, in regard-to the injunction to sexual continence,’ 


he attempts to. show that the expression of the Cath is not only in 
agreement with Pythagorean ideals, but “with the ideals of these 

philosophers alone” (p. 35). This is on the basis of the mention 
of justiee and of the promise of equal abstention from illieit rela- 
tions with male and female, free and slave patients, although Edel- 
stein himself points out that the prescription of justice and sexual 
continence in themselves can be paralleled from the Hippocratic 


writings. Much the same thing ean be said of his treatment of the - 


promise of professional secrecy. 

It is not necessary to suppose, as the author does (p. 49), that the 
Oath would have been administered at the end of the training, when 
the doctor was. about to. begin practice on his own. Indeed, it is 
perhaps more reasonable to assume that the student would be required 


at the beginning of his training to subseribe to the rules and practices .' 


of the profession or group: And there is no need to interpret the 
Oath as mentioning “ another Oath, apparently sworn before instrue- 
tion begins” (p..49, n. 2) unless we wish to beg the question under 
discussion. mt . 2e . 
The author is troubled by the question of the payment of fees 
for medical instruction (p. 48, n. 30). He seems to think it likely 
that the Pythagorean physieian who took the Oath would charge a 
fee to others than the children of his teacher. To be sure “the evi- 
denee does not indieate whether the Pythagoreans took money for 
instruction,” but it seems highly unlikely. The examples, of Hippo- 


erates and of other philosophers are not decisive, because they lacked. 


the peeuliar elose organization of the Pythagorean society. And in 
fact it is a mistake to suppose that. the Pythagorean physician 


would charge fees to others simply because in the Oath the sons of - 


his teacher are specifically exempted. Presumably these others, 
“pupils who have signed the covenant and have taken an oath 
according to medical law," would be adopted as his.own sons, so 
that the one taking the. Oath would not actually be receiving fees for 
instruction from anyone. . : l 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGA, j 


* Diogenes Laertius, VIII, 26; Aristoxenus apud Diels-Kranz, Frag- ~ 


mente der Vorsokratiker®, 88 D 1, 6, etc. Cf. als» the theories of 
Alemaeon, who was connected in some way with the Pythagoreans. 
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Fremonr River. The Scholar and the Future of the Research 
Library, A Problem and Its Solution. New York, Hadham 
Press, 1944. Pp. xiii 236; frontispiece. 


This book has the intriguing, tantalizing suspense of a mystery 
story, less as a literary device than because the exposition of a 
many sided problem, like that of many clues, logically precedes the 
“solution,” and, perhaps, because the solution not preceded by the 
exposition, might seem fantastic and so fail to get the consideration 
it deserves. It is not a mystery story, however, and the reviewer's 
revealing the plot will not spoil the reader's fun. 

The problem is not the scholar qua scholar, and the “future of 
the library ” is, specifically, the problem of the growth of the library. 
And the solution is miero-eards. 

The “four main factors of the growth problem” are purchase 
eost of books, physical preparation (binding and other minor opera- 
tions), cataloguing, and storage. American university libraries have 
on the average been doubling in size every sixteen years. What the 
Yale Library will be like a hundred years from now is given as a 
really terrifying example. It “will, in 2040, have approximately 
200,000,000 volumes, which will occupy over 6,000 miles of shelves. 
Its card catalog file—if it then has.a card catalog—will consist of 
nearly three-quarters of a million catalog drawers, which will of them- 
selves occupy not less than eight acres of floor space. New material 
will be coming in to it at the rate of 12,000,000 volumes a year; and 
the cataloging of this new material will require a cataloging staff of 
over six thousand persons.” And at that, as the author might well 
have emphasized, it will probably still fail to supply every one of 
its scholars with every thing ke wants. 

Miero-eards, as the author projects them on the basis of actual 
specimens with which he has experimented, will be the standard-size 
8x5 in. (7.5x12.5 em.) library catalogue cards of paper stock 
suitable to take microphotographic impressions end, at the same time, 
to stand the wear and tear of use. On the face of the card will be 
the usual catalogue information with some eliminations and some 
additions (notably an abstract) and on the back of the card will 
be the book itself, in micro-print, up to 250 pages (in case of more 
pages, a “card two" would be needed). The reader would borrow 
a miero-eard instead of a book; the library’s charging eard would 
be filed in the catalogue in place of the miero-sard; and the miero- 
eard could be borrowed from author file, title file, or subject file, or 
all three (every book available in at least three copies). Or, instead 
of borrowing, the reader might have the miero-eard copied at a cost 
of two or three cents. The seholar's reading would be done with a 
Readex apparatus—not to be confused with the microfilm reading 
devices to which the Readex is as much superior in convenience as 
the codex book is to the roll. And there is nc. decisive reason why 
Readex machines should not be as common as radios. Miero-eards 
would be produced and distributed either by commercial publishers 
or, preferably, by libraries in subjects in which they will have 
assumed “ sponsorship,” i.e. responsibility of comprehensive acqui- 
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sition of books. To the purchasing library, the cost of the acquisition 
of a 500-page book would be 30 cents (for miero-eard) instead of 
$5.00 (for book), cost of binding, ete., nil instead of 15 cents to $1.50, 
eost of card filing 6 cents instead of 3, eost of storage mil instead 
of 44 cents (eapital building and shelf cost). Further, though obvi- 
ously with some reduction of this saving of some $6.00 per volume 
ordinarily purehased (in case of gifts the saving is calculated at 
about $1.30), the library would be the richer in resources in that, 
instead of ordering individual titles, it would place a'" global sub- 
scription” for everything on a given subject—and at least three 
eopies of everything (for filing by author, subject, and title). 
Other suggestions which would increase the library’s resources and 
its usefulness to scholars are “ analytical ” miero-eards of individual 


articles in periodicals and government documents, micro-cards of. 


theses (perhaps' theses would eventually be published only in micro- 
eard form), and of manuscripts, ete. 

It is not all plain sailing, of course. A second tantalizing feature 
of the book is that the reader notes down diffieulties and objections 
from page to page, only to find them answered farther along in the 
book. Those which remain in the reviewer's mind at the end of the 


book are of three kinds: Considerations affecting the statistical and - 


the dollars and cents estimates but not seriously affecting the general 
thesis; objeetions to some of the items of procedure, which, however, 
the author agrees are matters for further study, diseussion, and, if 
necessary, agreement by compromise; and miseellàneous incidental 
differences of opinion which are irrelevant to the thesis except as 
they affect the general perspective with which the problem is 
approached, The reviewer is more hopeful than the author that 
“past attempts at solution” {weeding out, economies in method, 
and interlibrary coöperation ) wil be increasingly effective. The miero- 
card cost estimates do not, explicitly at least, take account of 
increased cataloguing eost (nct really eliminated but transferred 
from library to miero-eard publisher and bound to figure in his sales 
price). Item per item micro-cards would cost less than books, but 
the additional items purchased on the global subscription plan and 
on the other subsidiary recommendations would in large or small 
part offset the saving to the Ebrary budget as a whole. Also, of 
course, there would be additional costs for apparatus (Readex 
machines, ete.). The miero-eard is not the complete solution; still 
to be -bought, bound, catalogued, and stored will be books below 
the research level, reference material, “ prestige material,” material 
still subject to copyright. If copyright books are to be aequired as 
now and (p. 165) later on replaced by miero-eards, the corresponding 
micro-cards represent not saving but additional costs. The reviewer 
would not favor some of the proposed ehanges in eataloguing pro- 
cedure, e. g. the “ manipulating ” of title entry to make it serve also 
as subjeet entry (p. 139). ' 

Some of the author's statements about the scholar’s methods of 
work dre incorrect, or, at least, too sweeping, e.g. (p. 132) “In 
most cases he [the scholar] won't know in advance who wrote the 
articles he is after; and generally he won't even care," and (p. 152) 
* An out and out ecologist for philologist] will wish to browse over 
the entire contents of each number as it comes out; but for research 
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use afterward, nobody is going to want Ecology [or A.J. P.] as. 


a whole." 

“ Micro-cards—when? ” With Sio reservations as to detail and 
with, frankly, some dread of the transitional “ pilot plant approach,” 
the “ ultra conservative librarian would perhaps reply, probably not 
for two or three Boum at tan E 


HENRY B. Van HOESEN. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. : l 
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Alexander (William Hardy). Seneca’s Dialogues VI, XI, XII (Con- 
solotiones). Univ. of California PRUE in. HM Philology, XIII, 2 
(1944), pp. 9-48. | 

Bennett (J oseph D.). Baudelaire: A Criticism. Princeton, Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1944, Pp. 165. $2.00. 

Bukofzer (Manfred F.). “Sumer is icumen in”; a Revision. Univ. 
of California Publ, in Musio, II, 2 (1944), pp. vi + 79-114; ORES 
illustrations, and musical examples. i ' ' 


- Chase (Mary Ellen). The Bible and the Common Reader. New 
York, Macmillan, Company, 1944. Pp. xi -- 316. $2.50. 


Coomaraswamy (Ananda K.). Recollection, Indian and Platonic, pp. 


` 1-18; On the One and Only Transmigrant, pp. 18-43. Baltimore, The 


American Oriental Society.. (Supplement, to the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, No. 3, April-June 1944.) 


Emeneau (M.:B.). Kota Texts (Part One). Berkeley and Los 


 ' Angeles, Univ. of California Press, 1944. .Pp. vii + 192. (Univ. of 


California Publ. in Linguistics, II, 1.) 
. Emeneau | (M. B.). The Sinduvüra Tree in Sanskrit Literature. Univ, 
of California Publ. in Classical Philology, XII, 1€ (1944), pp. 333-340. 


Flom (George T.). The Morphology of the Dialect of Aurland (in 
Sogn, Norway). Urbana, Univ. of Illinois Press, 1944. Pp. 141. (ile 
nois Studies in Language and Literature, XXIX, 4.) 


Jones (Ernest). Geoffrey of Monmouth, 1640-1800. Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Publ. in English, V, 3. (1944), pp. 357-442. 


Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Soviety, Vol. 


“XXXVI, 1 (1944). Pp. 193-246, 


Kelly (Sister , M. J amesetta). Life and Times as Revealed in the 
Writings of St. Jerome Exclusive of His Latters. Washington, D. C., 
Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1944. Pp. xvii -- 173. (Patristio 
Studies, LXX.) : 


Maat (William A.). ‘A Rhetorical Study of St. Joka eyssia 
De Sacerdotio. ‘Washington, D.C., Catholie Univ. of America Press, 
1944. Pp. iii-- 85. (Patristic Studies, LXXI.) 


Perey (The) Letters: The Correspondence of Thomas Perey and 


l 
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PERICLES AND HIS COLLEAGUES BETWEEN 441 
AND 429 B.C. 


Much has been written in recent years about the Athenian 
strategoi during the Periclean age. To take up the question 
once more seems to be justified by two facts: one is the appear- 
ance of an entirely new and surprising piece of evidence, the 
other a conclusion, not yet drawn, or at least not yet worked out, 
from well-known though disputed evidence. 


I 

The first faet is the statement, contained in a paper by Dr. 
F. W. Lenz? that Androtion’s list of the strategoi for 441/0 
B. C., which is preserved in a scholium on Aristeides, does not 
contain ten names but eleven. The source of this evidence, the 
Codex Marcianus of Aristeides in Venice, was last collated by 
B. Keil and Dr. Lenz. After their verification of the eleven 
names the fact cannot be doubted, though it is a surprising story 
how the list, in the reproduction by modern scholars, grew from 


. eight (Reiske) through ten (Wilamowitz) to eleven. As it now 


* The most comprehensive studies are by A. Krause, Attische Strategen- 
listen (1914); K. J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, II”, 2, pp. 260-269; 
S. Accame, Riv. di Fil, N.S. XIII (1935), pp. 341 ff. For the years 
of the war cf, also.the Synchronistic Table in C. A. H., V, facing p. 252. 
Other contributions are mentioned below. I am much indebted to Pro- 
fessor H. T. Wade-Gery and Professor B. D. Meritt for their helpful 
suggestions and corrections. The subject of this paper leads into areas 
which provide difficult going to the non-specialist, and I have heen 
very fortunate in receiving some advice from these two outstanding . 
experts. ° 

? T, A. P.A., LXXII (1941), pp. 226-232. 
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stands, the list, arranged in the official order of the phylai, with 
two men, Pericles and Glaukon, belonging to Akamantis (V), 
contains as a “new” member of the board the representative of 
Hippothontis (VIII): Aapsridys Tleapaets. In Kirchner’s Proso- 
pographia Attica no Athenian of this name is mentioned. The 
next name and deme are corrupt. KaAavxérys, of course, is 
TAavkérgs, and ’A@nvaios, altered by Wilamowitz into “A€nuets (a 
deme of Hippothontis), has been corrected by Lenz to ’Adidvaios 
—a very ingenious correction which provides us with a repre- 
sentative of the phyle still missing, Aiantis (IX).° 

The list of eleven is headed by the words: röv 9éka orparnyav 
ray & Sapo rà Óvópara xara “AvSporiava. Lenz * thinks the author 
of the scholium “remembered the well-known fact that the 
number ... was commonly ten, and did not become conscious 
of the different number of names in Androtion’s list.” This 
is a possible explanation. But the contrast between heading and 
list may be also a sign that something is wrong with the eleven 
names. This, for the time being, cannot be proved. But is there 
no particular reason for the fact that Wilamowitz overlooked the 
man of the eighth phyle? Is Aapidys Ilepareds perhaps added to 
the original list, and does this addition represent an attempt, 
probably corrupt in itself, to explain or correct the corrupt next 
line? ® One would like to know more about that page of the 
Marcianus, and perhaps study a photograph. But even if there 
is nothing remarkable to notice in the manuscript, the odd 
Lampides may yet have been added to the list at an earlier stage. 

If eleven strategoi were elected in 441, this could easily be 
explained by assuming that the people elected Pericles ¿£ ámávrov 
and his ten colleagues ¿é éxdorys pvàřjs éva (cf, Aristotle, "A0. IIoA., 
"22, 2; 61,1). Only the number of eleven would, in fact, make 


? Here as always, when there is no doubt about the phyle to which a: 


man or & deme belongs, l do not go into details. I refer generally to 
the Appendix below, and to the list in Kirchner, P. A., TI, pp. 493-630. 

* Loc. cit., p. 227, n. 9. 

SH. T. Wade-Gery suggested to me in a letter as his “ provisional 
hypothesis ” that, as ^A6mvatos looked. odd, Herpareús might be a, tentative 
correction. 

9'We know from J. G., I?, 114, lines 42 f. (cf. also Aristotle, 'A0. IToX., 
44, 4) that before the election a full assembly of the people (6ó&uos 
TÀe0Po0v) had to decide hówos ay Soxés rot épo. It was probably then that 
the people declared whether somebody was to be elected é &wávrwv. Cf, 
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the words “ one from each phyle ” apply literally to the case; 


for since one of the phylai had two representatives, another 
would have to be dropped if we assume ten strategoi.” This 
possible explanation of the procedure is, however, no confirmation. 

There had been some question before the new discovery 
whether there were, or were not, ever more than ten regular 
strategoi in fifth-century Athens. Steup, at least, took two 
passages in Thucydides (I, 57, 6 and 116, 1) as indications of 
a larger number, and Lenz, naturally enough, takes these pas- 
sages to confirm the number of eleven. They are the only outside 
support he can provide. Although they have been frequently 
discussed, it seems necessary to do so once mote. 

Thucydides, I, 116, refers to the events of the year 441/0. We 
learn that in the summer of 440 the Athenians went with sixty 
ships against Samos, but detached sixteen o? them, partly to 
keep watch off Caria, and partly to collect reinforcements from 
Chios and Lesbos. Thus, with 44 ships, lMepuAéovs dexdrov avrov 
atparyyovvros, the Athenians fought a victorious battle against 
the Samian fleet of seventy. Later forty more ships arrived 
from Athens, and twenty-five from Chios and Lesbos. The 
phrase reccapákovro 96 vavoi kal réocapot llepwAÉovs Sexdrov airov 
cTporyyoUvros evaupaxnoay gives at first sight tke impression that 
Pericles was in command, together with nine colleagues, during 
the battle, and only during the battle. Steup points out that 
because of the later reinforcements there must have been more 
than ten strategoi. But the same objection cculd also be made 
on account of the two earlier detachments which numbered 
together sixteen ships. There can hardly be any doubt that some 


Wade-Gery, B.8.4., XXXIII (1932/33), p. 121; also C.Q., XXIV 
(1930), p. 118. 

7A possible method how this was done is suggested by Wade-Gery, 
C. Q., XXV (1931), pp. 88f. Cf., on the other hand, Accame, loc. cit., 
pp. 351 f., and, again quite differently, U. Kahrstedt, Untersuchungen gur 
Magistratur in Athen (1936), pp. 274., who declares the election é£ 
ardvrev out of question at this time, and W. S. Ferguson, A.J. P., LIX 
(1938), p. 232, who thinks it possible that the law was no longer in 
existence “ which had reserved one generalship to eazh phyle.” 

*It is a well-known fact that Thucydides calls a strategos déxaros 
aurés, or wéeumros aùrós, etc., if he was Commander-in-Chief with nine, 
four, ete., colleagues who probably were under his supreme command. 
Cf. Thucydides, I, 61, 1; II, 18, 1; 79, 1; 111,2, 2; 19, 1; IV, 42, 1. 
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of the ten strategoi were in charge of these ships; indeed we 
know that Sophocles was one of them, for on his way to Lesbos 
he met Ion in Chios. Pericles was, in fact, 8ékaros abrós for the 
whole fleet of sixty ships, and Thucydides did not use the expres- 
sion in the restricted sense which was suggested to Steup by the 
close textual connection of the phrase with the number of 44 
ships. The reinforcements of forty ships were probably under _ 
command, say, of three strategoi like those of the next year 
which were of equal number (Thucydides, I, 117, 2).° It 
would be very bold indeed to assume that the first reinforcement 
was commanded by one.man only who thus would complete the 
number given in Androtion’s list. The strategoi who led the 
first forty ships were either additional to the ien mentioned in 
Thucydides, I, 116—and then we have to reckon with probably 
thirteen strategoi that year—, or part of the ten. The latter 
possibility is not only more likely in itself, but can be made 
almost certain from Thucydides, IJ, 18, 1. Here we read the 
rather emphatie words that “Pericles, the son of Xanihippos, 
being otparnyés '"AÜqvaíov Oékaros, abrós, . . . made a speech,” 
elc. This ean only mean that in 432/1, just when the war broke 
out, though no particular campaign is yet mentioned, Pericles 
was Commander-in-Chief of all the Athenian forces, There is 
nothing to prevent us from assuming that Thucydides is in I, 116 
also saying no more than that Pericles was Commander-in-Chief 
in the Samian, or rather the Samo-Byzantine, War. It will 
hardly ever have happened that all ten strategoi were sent out 
together on any campaign. There must always have been 
some retained for other tasks and reinforcements. Therefore it 
seems possible, and indeed logical, that the Commander-in-Chief 


° Ion in Athenaeus, XIII, 603e. Cf. Grote, History of Greece, V, y. 
513; A. v. Blumenthal in R. E., s. v. “ Sophokles,” col. 1043. 

10 Other combinations are, e.g., two strategoi and twenty ships 
(Thucydides, T, 117, 2), three and ten (Thucydides, I, 45, 2), three and 
. twenty (Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, no. 55, lines 20-21; two in 
Thucydides, I, 51, 4), three and a hundred (Thucydides, II, 23, 2). It 
was unusual (and therefore sometimes a matter for special comment) 
when a contingent was commanded by one man alone as, e.g. by 
Kleopompos (Thucydides, IT, 28) and Phormion (Thucydides, II, 68, 7) ; 
on both occasions there were thirty ships. 

" Even at Arginusae there were only eight (Xenophon, Hellenico, 
I, 6, 29 1.). 
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for the whole theatre of war during a year was called Séxaros 
aùrós, while the same expression with smaller numbers would : 
apply to the Commanders-in-Chief in individual campaigns.” 
Thus Thucydides can by no means be claimed as a witness for 
a number of stretegoi in 441/0 exceeding the usual ten. 

It is, in a sense, different with Thucydides, I, 57, 6. Here 
the text of our manuscripts informs us thet in 433/2 thirty ships 
with a thousand hoplites were sent to Poteidaia 'Apxeorpárov Tov 
Avkopýðovs per dAXov Oéka otpatyyotvtos. Most of the editors 
have altered the number to Sio or 8 (= four), chiefly of course 
because nobody would assume eleven strategoi, but also for other 
reasons. According to Thucydides Archestratos’ troops are the 
first of three cortingents sent to the North; tae second consists 
of forty ships and 2000 hoplites under Kaltias séwmrov abróv 
arparnyov (Thucydides, I, 61, 1), the third of 1600 men under 
Phormion (Thuzydides, I, 64, 2; 65, 3). The chronology of 
the Poteideatika is a’ most intricate problem, and none of the 
many attempts t» solve it avoids some conflict with the sources, 
either with Thucydides or with the financial document J. G., I, 
296. It is therefore not possible finally to decide whether the 
three expeditions mentioned, and of course also that of Eukrates 
(I. G., 12, 296, line 5), occurred all in the official year 432/1, or ` 
whether at least Archestratos, if not also Kallias, belongs to 
4388/2, which ended as late as July 13 or 14.* It is also not 
certain whether Kallias’ four colleagues (as I believe) went out 
with him, or wkether Archestratos and his (two?) colleagues 
were among ihe five under Kallias, so that the latter brought 
only one colleague with him. All this depends on the exact 
chronology and on the answer to the question whether some or all 
of these northerr campaigns were considered as separate or as 


12 Our evidence from Thucydides (see note 8, above) supports this 
principle, but is too limited to prove it. 

15 The last elaborate investigation was made by A. W. Gomme, €. R., 
LV (1941), pp. 59ff., who cites the earlier literature. I do not feel 
able to accept any of the proposed schemes as final, but I believe that the 
issue is chiefly between Gomme and Wade-Gery (J. H.S., LIII [1933], 
pp. 135-136). Gomme especially has made a very strong ease for his 
view. All the earlier attempts, though useful and illuminating in 
questions of method and detail, are, I believe, out of the running.. 

14 Cf. B. D. Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents of the Fifth 
Century (1932), p. 176. * 
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one. But whatever view may be accepted on these various points, 
it is utterly incredible that in the strained conditions of that 
year Athens should have been left bare of all her strategoi, 
especially for the sake of an expedition which was somewhat 
peripheral; Archestratos was first sent out against Perdikkas 
only. It is equally incredible that a total of eleven strategoi 
were in command of a rather modest army, which was con- 
sidered sufficient only to fight Perdikkas, but not to subdue at 
the same time Poteidaia and the other Chalcidian towns.** The 
number of eleven strategoi would be in amazing contrast to the 
number of five for the much stronger forces under Kallias; it 
was not before his arrival that serious military operations against 
Poteidaia became possible (Thucydides I, 62, £ ff.). Thus both 
Thucydides and the epigraphical evidence confirm the belief that 
the words per’ dAÀov 8éka cannot be right.!? 

The only two passages which Lenz finds in support of his 
. assumption of eleven strategoi have failed to give this support. 
Thucydides does not mention more than ten regular strategoi 
in any year. Neither can the higher number be supported by 
the fact that in both the years mentioned, in 433/2 as well as 
in 441/0, Pericles and Glaukon were among the strategoi.*” 
They appear together also in 439/8. "The list for this year has 
been ingeniously reconstructed by Professor Wade-Gery from 
two fragments of an inscription (J. G., I?, 50)* Even though 


15 Cf. Thucydides, I, 59, 2: vouloavres 06 ol orparryol dõúvara elvat apéds 
re Ilepdixxay voAeueip Tj wapoloy Ovrváue: kal Tà Evyaderrora Xwpía. 

10 T must raise an objection to my own argument. Thucydides uses 
here an entirely unusual expression, wer’ dAdAwy 0éxa, instead of his 
normal phrase (cf. note 8 above). So far as I know, no explanation has 
been found for this. E. Schwartz removed Séxa entirely from the text; 
but an isolated er’ dAwpy is certainly unsatisfactory. If Oéxaros avros 
is to indicate, as I suggested above, the supreme Commander-in-Chief, 
the same expression could not be used to indicate a man who led a 
campaign together with nine colleagues, This then would be a reason 

for keeping the present text. I think the argument is not strong enough, 
however, to carry us through against the overvhelming reasons for 
discrediting déxa. 

17 For Glaukon in 433/2 see Thucydides, I, 51, 4 and I.G., I2, 295 
(= Tod, op. cit., no. 55), lines 18-20, The text of she inscription is best 
read in B. D. Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents, pp. 69-71. 

18 Class. Phil, XXVI (1931), pp. 309-313. Cf. Meritt, op. cit., pp. 
48-56, and below, Appendix, 
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details may still be uncertain, there can hardly be any doubt that 
in this list, which has the names and the phylai of the strategoi 
(not the demes), there is no room for Hippothontis (VIII). 
This means that in 439/8 only ten strategoi were elected, though 
two were from the fifth phyle. 

Pericles and Glaukon as representatives of Akamantis appear, 
so far as we know, in the lists of 441/0, 439/8, and 433/2. In 
432/1 and almost certainly also in 481/0 another man besides 
Pericles was elected from the same phyle, the tragedian Karki- 
nos? From Thucydides II, 13, 1 we learn that there was no 
eleventh strategos in 432/1 (above, p. 116). No total of strategoi 
is known for the years 433/2 and 431/0. With one year (441/0) 
for which we have a list of eleven but a contradictory record in 
Thucydides, two years (439/8 and 432/1) for which ten are 
certain, and with no other definite evidence, the case for the 


eleven does not look very promising. We cannot give a final , 


answer, however, and therefore we merely state the facts. Per- 
haps one day new evidence will come to light and decide the 
issue. At the moment we can say only this: if we assume that 
in one year or another there were eleven regular strategoi,”° this 
assumption is not supported by any source apart from Andro- 
tion's list, and has certainly nothing to do with the fact that in 
many years two strategoi were elected from the same phyle. The 
eleventh strategos, if he ever existed, was not elected to prevent. 
the election èf ázávrov from impairing the number of the strategoi 
from the phylai. 


II 


There is, besides Pericles and his colleagues from Akamantis, 
another pair of strategoi who are of special interest. Phormion 
and Hagnon were both strategoi in 440/89," and they both 


19 Cf, Meritt, op. cit., pp. 80-83, and below, note 44, For the references 
see the Appendix. 

29 The stress on “regular” means that strategoi who were elected 
ad hoa like Kleon in 425 are not included. 

21 Thucydides, I, 117, 2. Phormion and Hagnon, together with a 
Thucydides, led forty ships to reinforee Pericles before Samos, and 
Tlempolemos and Antikles brought twenty more. Thucydides speaks 
only of al perà Oovavildov kal “Ayvwvos kal Populwvos vies, kr, but it is 
generally agreed that these men were strategoi (cf. e. g, Meritt, op. cit., 
pp. 50 ff.). The Thucydides mentioned hefe is not one of the famous 
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belonged to Pandionis (III). This, though not a fact of absolute 


certainty, is what now appears to be the almost unanimous view . 
of scholars. But if so, it has been acknowledged only recently, 


and some doubts seem still to be left?? It seems therefore 
desirable to collect the evidence, part of which has become 
known only during recent years. 

Hagnon was the son of Nikias (Thucydides, I, 58 and 102) 
and the father of the famous Theramenes (Thucydides, VIII, 
68, 4 and 89, 2; Lysias, XII, 65; Xenophon, Hell., II, 8, 30). 
His native deme was Steiria (schol. Aristophanes, Ranae, line 
541) which belongs to Pandionis. It has sometimes been doubted 
whether this was the same man as the one who was already 


important in the ’thirties, i. e., the strategos of 440/39 and the. 


founder of Amphipolis (4837/6; 6; Thucydides, IV, 102; V, 11). 
But this identity has been finally proved by the papyrus frag- 
ments of Kratinos’ Plouto).? There is no longer any possible 
doubt that Hagnon belonged to Pandionis. 


men of this name, and it cannot be proved that he is the son of Pantainos 
from Gargettos in Aigeis (schol, Aristophanes, Vespae, line 947 ; cf. P. A., 
no. 7272). In general, see Appendix, 

22 Wade-Gery was very doubtful about it as late as 1930 (C. Q., XXIV 
[1930], p. 33), but is no longer so now. W. K. Pritchett (A. J. P., LXI 


[1940], p. 472, n. 20) seems uncertain, and Gomme is still reluctant 


(C. R., LV [1941], p. 62). 

?? D, L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri (Loeb Library), I, no. 38, pp. 
196 ff. In this comedy Pericles was attacked. The fragments show 
only (lines 15 ff.) that Zeus, after having expelled Kronos and im- 
prisoned the Titans, has been expelled himseli—déjuos dé kparei, I think 
the allusion to Pericles, possibly also to the ostracism of Thucydides, 
son of Melesias, is beyond doubt; moreover, the allusion is to a 
Pericles who was then in full power. At the same time there is 
preserved a curious dialogue about Hagnon (lines 28 ff.), in which one 


man attacks him violently, while another man not very successfully - 


tries to defend him. One point is that Hagnon is said to be of low 
origin. He is called roù Zrewpids ... . dy Kadovo’ “Ayrwra viv, a remark 
which can only mean that he got his name and deme only recently. 
This is one of the most common reproaches of comedy to political] 
leaders, but it would hardly be put in this way if Hagnon had already 
been an eminent man for a long time past. The play must therefore be 
dated not long after 440/39, the year of Hagnon’s (presumably first) 
strategia. He is also called the son of a simple doprnyés at the Peiraeus; 
this belongs to the same trend of comical denunciation. The two speakers 
mention his wealth. One man says: otros où mXovrei Stxatws évO45" ... , 
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The case of Phormion i is not quite so clear-cut. In Pausanias, 
I, 23, 10, we learn that after his condemnation (of which I 
shall have more to say later) he went to the deme Paiania 
where he had some property. This deme belongs to Pandionis, 
but the passage may prove only that Phormion owned a house 
or an estate in Paiania, and not necessarily that it was his 
native deme.** Other evidence, however, makes the latter .ex- 
planation much more plausible. Phormion, atter his strategia 
in 440/39, led an expedition to Acarnania (Thucydides, II, 68, 
1 and 7). Its date is not certain ;.it probably was between 439 
and 435.5 The seven letters of Phormion's name fill a gap in 
I. G., I°, 50, where the name of Pandionis is almost completely 
extant."* The supplement is not certain; Wade-Gery (who made 
it) pointed out to me the cbvious facts that not only are seven- 
letter names common, but also that the number of seven depends 
on the merely conjectural insertion of the name Demokleides for . 
the strategos of the preceding phyle Aigeis. The year 439/8 


while the other calls him dpyatéwdovros é[£ àl]px[37s], probably a pun, 
turning praise into blame. Hagnon is said to have been rich not “f from 
the beginning" but “from (his) office” (cf. Goossens, Rev. Ét. Anc., 
XXVIII [1935], pp. 411 f.). The office he most likely could use for 
personal gains was that of the olxierqjs of Amphipolis. But we do not 
know enough to make it sure. When we read that he got his wealth 
partly é& [occ] àv, partly [éf dypav], the words supplied fit very well into 
the caricature of a man who was the creator of a new city; but they 
are far from being certain. On the other hand, the stress laid upon the 
fact that Hagnon’s wealth exists év@dde, i.e. in Athens, makes an 
allusion to Amphipolis less probable. Page believes taat the most likely 
year of the play is 430, because Kratinos is anxious (lines 4ff.) u) 
suvtuxtacor [Bapuvdpevor] wevero! Kpirai où S[ixaowse?], and this may mean 
the war. A remark like this, however, may refer to other things just as 
well, and in 430, as Page himself stresses, Hagnon fell foul of Pericles. 
Although this was a few months after the theatrical performances took 
place, we may doubt whether at that time, when Pericles’ position began 
to crack, Hagnon would be attacked together with him. I am sure the 
play must be earlier, probably shortly after 437, if not before that date. 
But I was probably mistaken in placing the Ploutoi earlier than the 
Cheirones (People of Aristophanes, p. 290). 

24 Cf. J. Kirchner, Hermes, XXXI (1896), p. 288; Beloch, op. cit., 
p. 261. 

25 Cf. Adcock, C. A. H., V, p. 475. A later date (433/2) is proposed 
by Wade-Gery, J. H. S., LII (1932), p. 210, n. 45. 

20 Of. Wade-Gery, Class. Phil, XXVI (1931), pp. 309ff. Meritt, 
op. cit., pp. 48-56. 
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seems early for the expedition to Acarnania, but with regard to 
Phormion’s later record it seems quite possible that he was 
strategos in more than one year between 439 and 483. Again, 
his name and deme (®oppioy llataweós) complete two lines in 
I. Œ., I?, 296 (13 and 23), i.e., in 432/1 when, as we know 
from Thucydides, I, 641f., Phormion was strategos and went 
to Poteidaia. The supplement again is not beyond all doubt,” 
but it was accepted by all the leading epigraphists. It would be 
very surprising indeed if all these coincidences were mere chance. 
It seems entirely justifiable to ascribe Phormion to Pandionis. 

Thus in 440/39 two men from the third phyle were strategoi. 
This is an important fact which has not yet been taken fully into 
account. It proves that Pericles was not the only man who might 
be elected ¿£ àmávrev. It seems most desirable to find out whether 
the combination of 440/39 was repeated in later years. Some 
of the strategiai of each of the two men are disputed, and it will 
be necessary to go into further detail. 

First we consider Phormion. Whether we assume that he was 
strategos in 4838/2 depends on whether we accept Wade-Gery's 
argument about the first expedition to Acarnania (see note 25) ; 
there is no other evidence for this year, and, at any rate, it is 
irrelevant to our special investigation. In 4382/1 Phormion went 
as strategos to Poteidaia (Thucydides, I, 64 ff.). There is not 
full agreement among scholars about the two following years. 
Kirchner (P. A., s. v.) and Adcock (C. A. H., V, table facing 
p. 252) leave out the year 431/0. But it seems certain that 
Phormion was still fighting in Chaleidice (Thucydides, IT, 29, 6) 
some time after the solar eclipse of August 3rd, 431 (Thucydides, 
IL. 28) and that he had left the district only shortly before 
Hagnon and Kleopompos arrived there (Thucydides, II, 58, 2; 
cf. IIT, 17, 3). We shall deal later with this date, but it was, 
at any rate, in summer of 430, either late in 431/0 or early in 
430/29. Thus Phormion must have been strategos in 431/0. 

Late in the year 430 (émiytyvopévov xegóvos, Thucydides, II, 
69, 1) he started his brilliant campaigns in the West. This date 
can be explained by the fact that Phormion had only come back 
from the North during the summer, and that the campaign which 
the Ambracians on their own account made against Amphilochian 


27 As shown by Gomme, loc. cit. 


~~ 
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Argos, and which was only half successful, occurred very late in 
that summer (rod 6épovs reXevroivros, Thucydides, II, 68, 1). 
The Athenians had probably no reason to send Phormion to 
Naupaktos before the end of that campaign against Argos; the 
following events show that the situation was for the time being 
in no way urgent. During the summer of 429 Phormion won 
his great naval victories (Thucydides, IL, 80 ff.). Early in the 
winter of 429 the Peloponnesians made a surprise attack on 
Salamis (Thucydides, II, 98 f£.) and afterwards dispersed their 
fleet. Then Phormion made an inroad into the interior of 
Acernania (Thucydides, II, 102) and returned to Athens in 
the spring of 428 (Thucydides, IT, 103). 

Whether Phormion was elected strategos in the regular way 
for both the years 430/29 and 429/8 is a question which can 
be dealt with only in connection with the well-known evidence 


-of Androtion in the scholium on Aristophanes, Paz, line 347. 


We are told the story how at the eóvg, the examination at the 


end of the term of office, Phormion was condemned to a fine of ` 


10C minae; since he could not pay he went as an aripos to the 
country (cf. also Pausanias, I, 28, 10). When the Acarnanians 
wanted him as strategos he refused because of his aripia, but the 
Athenians, by way of a legal fiction, released him from the fine 
anc the drite. This story raises several questions: above all, we 
ask, in what year did this happen? What we need is a period 
after the end of a year of office in which the trial can have taken 
plaze. The law was that the «000v; had to be accomplished 
within thirty days (Harpocration, s. v. Aoywrat) , and there must 
have been some time left for the actual trial. In Phormion’s 
cas2 this was possible in the summer either of 430 or of 428, ' 
While the latter date is commonly held, tne earlier is maintained, 
e.g. by B. W. Henderson. ?  , 

If we assume that the trial took place in 430 the result of the 
request of the Acarnanians must have been that in the autumn 
of 430: Phormion was given back his civil rights, elected strategos 
extra numerum, and then sent round the Peloponnesus with a 


?** The Great War between Athens and Sparta (1927), p. 111. I learn 
from Wade-Gery that he shares this view which had also been that of 
Boeckh. The view of Glotz, Histoire Grecque, II, p. 635, that the affair 
occurred in 429 is incompatible with Thucydides’ evidence. Throughout 
the summer of 429 Phormion was in Naupaktos. 


t 
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small fleet of twenty ships to settle down at Naupaktos in order 
to cut off Corinth and the Crisaean gulf from the West (Thucy- 
dides, IT, 69, 1; 80, 4). When in the summer of 429 the 
Peloponnesian attack on Acarnania started and their fleet gave 
Phormion the slip, he proved to be entirely unable to bring any 
help to the Acarnanians since he could not leave Naupaktos 
unprotected (Thucydides, II, 81, 1). I find it very difficult to 
believe that this slight and ineffective Athenian effort was the 
whole answer to the urgent Acarnanian request, while, on the 
other hand, I cannot discover in the preceding events of the 
summer of 430 (least of all in Phormion’s campaign in the 
North when his troops luckily escaped the plague) any reason 
either for the sudden mistrust of the people in Phormion or for 
the request of the Acarnanians. 

I find it even more difficult to separate the request mentioned 
by Androtion from the only request mentioned by Thucydides 
(ILI, 7). Here we are told that in the summer of 428, while 
the war against Mytilene was being waged, and shortly before the 
Olympian festival in mid-August (III, 8), a fleet of thirty was 
sent round the Peloponnesus under Phormion’s son Asopios 
KcAevaáyrov "Akapvávov räv OCopuievós twa odio. méja 3) viov 3 
Évyyev] dpxovra. This peculiar request is usually explained by 
the assumption that Phormion was then dead. But it seems 
overdoing the loyalty to their successful general and friend if 
we assume that the Acarnanians just asked for anybody related to 
Phormion, unless this “ anybody” was able to use the advice of 
his great kinsman. It also seems much more natural to ask for 
a son or a relation of Phormion when an earlier attempt to pro- 
cure Phormion himself had been in vain. It is very unusual 
indeed for an ally to specify his demand for help to the extent 
of asking for a particular general; it can be better understood 
if Phormion himself was originally asked for; he had indeed 
become invaluable to the Acarnanians. Thus I believe that both 
the requests mentioned in our sources belong together and 
occurred in the summer of 428. Then the shock which the 
Athenians had suffered by the sudden threat to Salamis and by 
the rumours that even the Peiraeus was in danger provides ample 
reason for a short-lived period of unpopularity encountered by 
the man who was supposed to keep off the Peloponnesian fleet. 
He certainly could not prevent the Peloponnesians from sending 
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their crews overland and using a number oz obsolete vessels which 
happened to lie at Nisaea. But the Athenians never met this 
fleet which had caused a panic in the city, and it seems doubtful 
whether they knew whence the ships had come. Thus, after 
all, it is by far more likely that Phormion was accused when he 
came home in the spring of 428 than two years earlier. 
Thucydides’ reticence about Phormion’s fate-is difficult to 
explain, but that is the same whatever date and course of events 
we accept. The fact that he mentions the special request in the 
case of Asopios may indicate that he had reasons not to mention 
Phormion.? Usually those historians who think that Phormion's 
trial fell in the summer of 428 assume that he died soon after 
his disgrace, and that therefore Asopios was elected. But it is 
hard to understand why Thucydides should not have mentioned 


' Phormion’s death, and I think it is possible to strengthen this 


argumentum ex silentio. 

In the text of Androtion, or rather of the scholiast, we read 
that after the request made by the Acarnanians Phormion ovx 
bmjkovoe ddokuv py eEeivar rois driwos. A very peculiar passage : 
indeed! How could Phormion personally refuse a request 
which undoubtedly was submitted to the Athenian people? We 
have not the right to doubt the facts which Androtion recorded, 
but we can be less reluctant in regard to the extract—and it 


is probably nothing but an extract—given by the scholiast. To 


me it seems most likely that Phormion's answer was given to 
the Athenian'official who must have come to see him about this 
matter, and this is exactly what Pausanias (I, 23, 10) tells us, 
even though in a partly confused narrative. It was an answer 
that reflected the mood of offence and wounded feelings which 
must have prevailed in Phormion's mind, and it is perhaps not 
too hazardous to assume that this mood continued even after the 
withdrawal of his condemnation. At any rate, Phormion agreed 
to the second request (if his agreement was needed) that his 
son should take his place. The ériia had certainly to be removed 


2 This argument, and part of the following, was expounded by H. 
Müller-Strübing, Aristophanes u. die historische Kritik (1873), pp. 
677 ff. If one takes the trouble to cut through the jungle of polemical 
and paradoxical digressions of this book, one, finds now and then 
exceedingly clever and interesting interpretatjons which may not always 
have been given due consideration. 
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before Asopios could be elected.9? No indication is given in our 
evidence that Phormion, after his civic rights had been restored, 
was ever strategos again. The scholiast's & dyp@ SiérpBe and 
Pausanias! dvaxwpyoas . . . évraiOa eye Siairay seem to indicate 
that his retirement was not for a few weeks onlv. Nor is it likely 
that he died soon after. When the chorus of the Equites (per- 
formed in the spring of 424) invoke their patron god Poseidon 
(lines 551 f.), they call him “dearest of all gods both to 
Phormion and to the Athenians at the present moment.” *: 


This is, of course, an allusion to Phormion’s naval victories of ` 


499. But the words zpés rò rapeords seem to belong to both the 
phrases connected by re—re. This would mean that though 
Phormion’s victories happened a few years earlier he was still 
alive and still the man who was wanted to win the war at sea. 
It is possible, however, though much less likely, that the allusion 
to the present moment refers only to the Athenians and not to 
Phormion. Then the fact that the victories belong to the past 
must account for the distinction; but even then the whole 
sentence loses most of its force if Phormion was dead in 424, 
I consider it at least possible that he still lived in retirement. 
In later plays of Aristophanes Phormion is a sort of standing 
figure, the representative of the type of an austere soldier (Paz, 
line 347; Lysistrata, line 804; cf. also frag. 86 and Eupolis, 
frags. 250 ff.). In the Equites he seems to be more directly 
involved in current events. In the epirrhema of the Parabasis 
the knights praise their fathers’ deeds in war. “ Never has any- 
one of them counted the enemy ” (line 569). Most of the editors 
have seen that this line has a surprising affinity to what Thucy- 
dides makes Phormion say to, his soldiers (TI, 88, 2). Even if 
the words are commonplace,** it seems that Phormion was known 
to use this argument frequently: -rpórepov jv yap dei aùrois 
éAeye . . . . It is clearly Phormion again whom the chorus 
praises? The Equites was performed after Kleon’s successful 


39 Cf. J. Lipsius, Att. Hecht u. Rechtsverfahren, p. 964, n. 31: 
€... dass die Schuld dem Phormion erlassen wurde, um die Wahl 
seines Sohnes Asopios zum Strategen nach dem Wunsch der Akarnanen 
zu ermöglichen.” i 

31 Dopuiwvl re pidrar’ ék | rv dAXov re Oediv 'AOn|valois wpüs rò waperrés, 

?? Although what Demosthenes tells his soldiers (Thucydides, IV, 10, 
1) is in a somewhat simila» vein, it is nevertheless not the same. 

= Tb is more than doubtful whether the following description of a 


` en 
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strategy at Pylos; he was to stand for the next election just then. 
As a Kudanvateds he belonged to Pandionis. Are Aristophanes’. 
words perhaps dictated by the wish to impress upon the people 
the desirability of recalling the old gentleman Phormion from 
his retirement rather than electing the ambitious upstart Kleon 
whom he attacked in this comedy as violently as ever a leading 
politician has been attacked? The contrast between the strategoi 
of old and those of today, personified in Phormion and Kleon, the 
son of Kleainetos who is mentioned in line 574, would gain more 
immediate relevance. We cannot prove this, but it is at least 
possible. The fact that Phormion, whom Thucydides held in 
high esteem, had, retired from active service may have been the 
reason why the historian preferred not to mention the last phase 
of his life. At any rate, Phormion's trial belongs in the summer 
of 428 after his last strategia. He therefore was a regular 
strategos both in 430/29 and in 429/8. 

In the case of Hagnon the discussion is chiefly whether he was 
strategos in 481/0 and 480/29. Most scholars favour either 
431/0 or both years. I have been led, partly by Wade-Gery's 
objections, to a different view. We may exclude as evidence the 
fact that in the autumn of 430 Hagnon had a share in the 
accusation of Pericles,?? for he can have made his motion either 
as a strategos or as a simple citizen. We know of his and 
Kleopompos’ unfortunate campaign to the North in the summer 
of 430. It was a fairly short campaign (about forty days) 
because the plague fell upon the troops soon after they had 
arrived in Chalcidice (Thucydides, IT, 58). But when Hagnon 
returned to Athens the year 430/29 must have been well on its 
way.** For his departure, on the other hand, we can make the 


fight, in fact a fight on land, alludes to Phormion’s naval victory as 
Müller-Strübing (op. cit., pp. 682 f.) believes, and whether év vaudpaxry 
orpar®, (line 567) is said to indicate Naupaktos. Müller-Strübing's 
further arguments are even more fantastic, except for his hint at the 
elections in 424.. 

34 Tf épéuevos Kdealveroy is right, the generations are somewhat mixed 
up. Phormion was, of course, older than Kieon, but probably younger 
than Kleon's father. But the words are difficult, and they may be 
corrupt; perhaps it was not Kleainetos who is mentioned here but ó 
KXAeacvérov, i. e., Kleon. 

$8 Plutarch, Pericles, 32, 4 (Teubner). 

86 See also Diodorus, XII, 46, 
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following calculation. He used the forces which Pericles had . 


brought back from Epidauros, and he set forth soon after that 
(fós: Thucydides, II, 58, 1). Pericles had returned shortly 
after the Peloponnesians had left Attica (Thucydides, IL; 56, 6). 


The invasion of Attica began rot dé Üépovs e)Üts åpxopévov (Thucy- 


dides, 47, 2), i.e. at the end of April or early in May,” and 
lasted for forty days (Thucydides, IT, 57, 2). . This brings us to 
a date for Hagnon's departure, at the earliest towards the end 
of June, but more likely in the first part of July. According to 
recent research ?9 these dates belong to the year 431/0. ‘Thus 
the whole chronological building I try to erect seems shattered. 
For a strategia of Hagnon in 431/0 would mean that there were 
in that year one pair of strategoi from Akamantis and another 
from Pandionis. This is clearly impossible. To say the least, 
however, it is uncertain whether the strategoi started their term 
of office on the first day of the civil year, i. e., on Hekatombaion 
Y. We know there was a second official year, the conciliar or 
senatorial year, which in contrast to the civil year was a solar 
and not a lunar year. This year was the year of the PovAy, 
divided into the ten prytanies. Wade-Gery has seen? that this 


*'Ín describing the plague, Thucydides mentions the warm season 
(cpa Érovs: II, 52, 1). This is reason enough for Beloch (op. cit., IL, 
2, p. 233) to assume that 6épos in Thucydides, TI, 47; 2 is the hot season 
only, not, as is usual with Thucydides, the time from spring to autumn 
when campaigns were possible. He thus arrives at dates which. are 
about three weeks later than those given here. But this means wrecking, 
without any forcible reason, the whole system of Thucydides’ eironsiogys 
it cannot be accepted. 

38 Of. Meritt, Athenian. Financial Documents, p. 175. Meritt has 
kindly confirmed by letter his view that Hekatombaion 1 of 430 B.C. 
fell as late as on or near July 24, although the evidence of the Anonymua 
Argentinensis must be discarded (cf. Athenian Tribute Lists, I, p. 572, 
T 9). Thus Hagnon’s departure would fall in the last month of 431/0. 

8° C.Q., XXVII (1933), p. 28. It is, of course, strange that the 
annual replacement of the generals occurred in midsummer, i. c., in the 
middle of the campaigning season. But the attempt made by H. B. 
Mayor, J. H. S. LIX (1939), pp. 45 f., to contest the “ orthodox view ” 
and to assume a new “ strategic year," beginning in spring, was con- 
vincingly refuted by Pritchett, A. J. P., LXI (1940), pp. 469-474. I do 
not think there is a rational explanation for the date, apart from the 
coincidence with Prytany I, 1, which may have been desirable for ad- 
ministrative reasons. Byt this is only one of many contradictions to 
common sense in the constitutional life of Athens, and the fact that the 


` 
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was the secular year of the new democracy and its institutions, as 


opposed to the lunar year of the old religious state and its institu- 
tions, such as the archons and tamiai. He has concluded that 
the strategoi too followed the new secular year and entered their ' 
office with Prytany I, 1, i.e., in general, early in July.*° This 
theory, which commends itself by its simplicity as well as its 
fundamental aspect, solves our problema perfectly. Hagnon 
became strategos on July 2, 430, and we have no reason to claim 
him for the preceding year. ' 

"This result is supported by another observation, which vice 


versa confirms the validity of Wade-Gery’s theory. Hagnon and 


Kleopompos are called (Thucydides, IT, 58, 1) £verpármyot óvres 
IlepuxAéovs. This peculiar and, in fact, unique characterisation 
of their position has probably to be explained in’ connection 
with the phrase used by Thucydides shortly afterwards when he 
introduces Pericles’ last great speech: ére © éorparyye. Hagnon’s 


cand Kleopompos’ status as Pericles’ colleagues is especially 


stressed because they went on their expedition-shortly before 
he was deposed from his office, i.e. in the early months of 
430/29. Thus it is most unlikely that Hagnon’s departure fell 
in the preceding year; for then there was no point in emphasizing 
his being éverpáryyos of Pericles. But he certainly was strategos 
in 480/29. 

We must deal also with the year 429, /8. Kirchner, among 
others, thinks that Hagnon was then strategos. Our only evi- 
dence is Thucydides, II, 95, 8, and thie passage is usually under- 
stood as if Hagnon headed the embassy to Sitalees, but had no 
military rank or task. What does Thucydides say? Sitalces, in 
his campaign against Perdikkas, brought with him Amyntas, son 
of Philip, as a pretender to the throne of Macedon, “ and 
Athenian ambassadors who on this account (i. e., on account of 
the campaign) were present, and the leader Hagnon (kat jyepdva 
"Ayveva); for the Athenians were to assist against the Chalci- 
dians with ships and as large an army as possible.” It is with 
intent that I have not translated “their leader Hagnon,” for if 


strategoi could be re-elected—and certainly the more important among 
them’ were usually re- “elected | in war-tLime— was sufficient to make the 
scheme workable. 

*9 Cf, Meritt's table in Athenian Financia! Documents, p. 176. | 

i1 Cf. also Accame, loc. cit., p. 344, n. 4. 
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he was nothing but the head of the embassy it cannot easily be 
understood why Thucydides does not include him among those 
rapóyres rovrwv évexa, And the last sentence, beginning with yáp, 
makes it clear that Hagnon had something to do with the 
expected Athenian fleet and army. There seems to have been 
a very similar situation when in the winter of 426/5 Demosthenes 
was asked by the Acarnanians to be their “leader ” (Thucydides, 
III, 105, 3) ; ? he was strategos and became 4ysuóv of the allied 
forces. Thus Hagnon may have been destined to lead the common 
army of Athenians and Thracians, even though we do not know 
how he was to share the command with king Sitalces, Nothing, 
in fact, came out of the whole arrangement since Athens never 
sent the ships and troops (Thucydides, IY, 101, 1). If Hagnon, 
as seems probable, was to command these forces he must have 
been strategos. But this cannot definitely be proved. 

We can now draw up the following list of double strategiai, 
taking also into account the other strategiai of any members of 
ihe two.“ pairs " we know of.*? 


Year of ; ' " 

Office Two strategoi from one Phyle Phyle — Also Strategos 
441/0 Pericles, Glaukon V 

440/39 " Phormion, Hagnon III  ' Pericles 
439/8 Pericles, Glaukon l V Phormion? 
433/2 Pericles, Glaukon V Phormion? 
432/1 Pericies, Karkinos V Phormion 
431/0 Pericles, Karkinos ** i V Phormion 
430/29 Phormion, Hagnon III Pericles *5 


429/8 Phormion, Hagnon? III? Pericles 


42 éimovat B6 kal énl Anuoobéry và» és ri» Alrwhlay 'A@nvalav orparnyn- 
garta, ómws odlow Tryeuov yiyrnra Ci. Müller-Strübing, op. cit., p. 723. 

43 Accame, loc. cit., pp. 346 ff., is, so far as I know, the only scholar 
who not only accepts the fact that the third phyle had sometimes the 
privilege, usually held by the fifth, of providing two strategoi, but also 
deals with it at some length. But he does not go beyond legal statements 
and technical assumptions. The most important, but also most obvious, 
is that never more than one phyle was allowed to be represented by two 
strategoi in the same year. It seems natural enough that there was 
never more than one man at the time elected é£ &wávrwr. 

tt As Beloch, op. cit., p. 262, saw, the drive round the Peloponnesus 
(Thucydides, IT, 23) lasted into the year 431/0. The strategoi Karkinos, 
Proteas, and Sokrates were apparently re-elected for this year. Cf. 
Accame, loc. cit., p. 347, n? 1. 

46 He was deposed in late summer or early autumn of 430 and re-. 
elected in the spring of 429, 


* 
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^ This list shows, of course, the prominent position of Pericles. 
The colleagues taken from his own phyle were of no politieal or 
military importance. They did not differ essentially from 
most of the strategoi chosen from the other phylai. Among 
them, too, several were re-elected a second or third time," but 
none of them was, so far as we know, in any way outstanding. 
“ Iteration was much the rule in the strategia." *? It was 
different with Phormion whose military genius was recognized 
by both Pericles and the people. But while Pericles in himself 
combined the politician and the general, Phormion was never 
interested in politics. It is perhaps for this reason that he 
associated himself with Hagnon who, less important as a general, 
was as a great administrator and diplomat the only outstanding 
personality among all the strategoi cf these years, apart from 
Pericles and Phormion who alone, as we know now, were elected 
é£ áwáyrov. Why Phormion was elected to reinforce Pericles 
before Samos it is not quite easy to say. Pericles had not done 
badly, though he had not succeeded in winning a decisive victory. 
In the years after the Samian War it was Phormion who led 


~ an expedition to Acarnania, just as it was he who in 4382/1 made 


the final arrangements for the siege cf Foteidaia. He had im- 
portant military’ tasks to fulfil. Then, in 430/29, he was once 
again elected ¿f dwávrov. The situation had become very grave, 
and even before the storm broke against Pericles, the people 
rejected him as the strategos è áwávrov and elected Phormion, 
who was, of course, re-elected after the start of his campaign in 
the West. 

Pericles’ position, as it is generally understood, can be best 
described in Wade-Gery’s words, as “a virtual principate, ex- 
pressed constitutionally by his special position amongst the 
strategoi.” $? This definition still holds good, even though its 
meaning has to be slightly modified. Pericles was the only one 


4° We should like to know how often Glaukon was Pericles’ colleague 
during the years 438/7 to 434/3. 

*' Sokrates (I) was strategos in 441/0 and probably in 439/8; 
Xenophon (VII) in 441/0, 439/8, and 430/29; Tlempolemos (IX) in 
440/39 and 439/8; Kleopompos probably in 431 /0, certainly in 430/29; 
Proteas (VII) in 433/2, and together with Sokrates (II) and Karkinos 
(V) in 432/1 and 431/0. 

48 Wade-Gery, C. Q., XXIV (1930), p. 35, n. 1. 

t J, H. S., LII (1932), p. 219. 
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among the strategoi who kept his office throughout the years, but 
Phormion too was elected frequently,®°° and Pericles was not 
always elected ¿£ ámávrov as we had naturally assumed. In at 
least two or three years it was the third phyle from which two 
strategoi came, and it was obviously Phormion who then was 
elected è áxávrov. The reasons for this choice were military 
rather than political. In 430, it was, according to public opinion, 
Pericles’ strategy that was responsible for the swofold terror of 
invasion and plague. | 

It can therefore no longer be maintained that the election 
é€ ámávrov was simply a scheme by which Pericles made his politi- 
cal position legally sure. This position, it seems, was strong 
enough without any strict legal basis. Military considerations, 
on the other hand, sometimes overcame political leadership. 
Whether Pericles was wise enough himself to fevour the election 
4 årávrov of an excellent general like Phormion we do not know, 
but I doubt it. In 440, during election time, he was absent 
before Samos, and in 430 his power was so shaken that he could 
hardly influence the elections. In 429 he was already a sick man. 
It cannot be decided whether the election. ¿f ácávrev was known 
before Pericles’ rule, but it is not likely. If he first introduced 
it, as I believe, it usually, but not always, worked in his favour. 
I think it is safe to draw the general conclusion that even the 
great Pericles sometimes had to yield to the democratic principles 
of the state. Thucydides’ famous phrase (II, 65, 9) must be 
recognized as slightly biased. “ Democracy” and “ Rule by 
the First Man,” contrasted by Thucydides through the words 
Aéyo pev—tpyw 8€, worked, in fact, hand in hand. 


APPENDIX, 


Lists oy STRATEGOY, 


441 /0. Main evidence: Androtion in scholium on Aristeides. 
Sokrates (I) (P.A., no. 13102) 


5? Again the gap in our knowledge between 438 and 433 is most 
regrettable. l 

51 Beloch’s theory of the ständige Oberstratege has once again proved 
not to conform to the facts. Cf. also AÁccame, ioc. eit., p. 349. . 

52?l1 found, some time after this was written, the same judgment 
expressed by John H. Finley, Thucydides, p. 164, who says that the 
phrase “ should not be interpreted too strictly.” 


"e 


a 


‘a. 


440/39. 


439/8. 


433/2. 


432/1. 
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Sophocles (II) (first hypothesis of Antigone) 
Andokides (III) (P.A., no. 827) . 

Kreon (IV) (P. A., no. 8785) 

Pericles (V) (Thucydides, I, 115) 

Glaukon (V) (P.A., no. 3027) 

Kallistratos (VI) (P. A., no. 8148) 
Xenophon (VII) (P.A., no. 11313) 
Lampides (VIII) 


" Glauketes (IX) 


Kleitophon (X) (P.A., no. 8548) 


Main evidence: Thucydides, I, 117. 

Phormion (III) (P. A., no. 14958) 

Hagnon (III) (P. A., no. 171) 

Pericles (V) (Thucydides, I, 116 f.) 

Tlempolemos (IX) (P.A., no. 13863) 

Thueydides (see note 21 above) 

Antikles (P. A. no. 1051) 

Epiteles (P. A., no. 4953) (Tod, op. cit, no. 48, line 4) 


Main evidence: I. G., I’, 50. 

Sokrates ? (I) (see 441/0) / 
Demokleides ? (II) (P. A., no. 9474) 

Phormion ? (III) 


UB Mora 

Perieles (V) 

Glaukon (V) 

Kallistratos (VI) (see 441/0) 

Xenophon (VII) (see 441/0) 

oe (IX) see 440/39) 
. (X) 


Main evidence: Thucydides, I, 49 and 51,4; Tod, Bes cit., 
no. 55, lines 9 and 20. 

Diotimos (1) (P. A., no. 4380) 

Phormion ? (III) 

Pericles (V) 

Glaukon (V) 

Lakedaimonios (VI) (P.A., no. 8965} 

Proteas (VII) (P.A., no. 12298) 

Metagenes (VIII) (P.A., no. 10088) 

Drakontides (IX) (P.A., no. 4551) 

Archestratos (P. A., no. 2411) (possibly in 432/1) 


Main evidence: Thucydides, II, 28, 2; I. G., I?, 296. 
Sokrates (II) (P.A., no. 13099) 

Phormion (IIT) 

Pericles (V) (Thucydides, I, ds ff.; II, 13, 1; 22, 1) 
Karkinos (V) 

Proteas (VI) (see 433/2) E 


431/0. 


430/29. 


429/8. 


VICTOR HHRENBERG. 


Eukrates (P. A., no. 5759 1) 
Kallias (P. A., no. 7827) (Thucydides, I, 611f.). 


Sokrates (II) (see 432/1) 7 

Phormion (III) 

Pericles (V) (Thucydides, II, 31; 34, 8; 55, 2) 

Karkinos (V) (see 432/1) 

Proteas (VI) (see 432/1) ` 

Kleopompos (P. A., no. 8613) (possibly in 432/1, Thucydides, 
II, 26) 


Main evidence: Thuoydides, II, 69; 70, 1; 79. 
Phormion (III) 

Hagnon (III) 

Pericles (V) (Thucydides, II, 55 £.; 59. 3; 65, 3) 
Xenophon (VII) (see 441/0 and 439/8) 
Kleopompos (see 431/0) ('Thueydides, II, 58) 
Melesandros (P. A., no. 9803) 

Phanomachos (P.A., no. 14069) 

Hestiodoros (P. A., no. 5207) 


Phormion (III) 

Hagnon ? (IIT) 

Perieles (V) (Thucydides, II, 65, 4) 

Kleippides (VI) (P.A., no. 8521) (possibly in 428/7, Thucy- 
dides, ITI, 3, 2) 


Vicrog& EHRENBERG. 


Kina's COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM, 
NEWCASTLE-O0N-TYNE, ENGLAND. 
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A THIRTEENTH CENTURY FORMULA OF ANATHEMA. 


Shortly before his death the late Herraann Kantorowicz pub- 
lished a book of extracts from “newly ciscovered juristic writ- 
ings” of the twelfth or thirteenth centcry as contained in the 
Royal Manuscript 11. B. XIV of the British Museum.! Unfortu- 
nately Kantorowicz did not publish and thus make available to 
scholars the whole of the unpublished portions of the London 
Manuscript but he devoted most of his attention to the exposition 
of his own theories as to the historical significance of the manu- 
script and its place in the development of the medieval study of 
Roman law: In this field Kantorowiez had spent many years 
of specialized research and he attained a considerable reputation 
by a number of published contributions on subjects connected 
with problems of medieval Roman law. 

Most of the material in the London Manuscript is devoted to 
treatises, discussions, and expositions of problems in Roman law 
as they were developed by the medieval glossators, but a con- 
siderable portion of the manuscript is concerned with canon law 
and canon law problems.  Kantorowiez was evidently not a 
canon law scholar and he does not seem to have been familiar 
with the great mass of its primary sources. Too many students 
of the history of the study of Roman law seem to ignore the self- 
evident fact that it is not possible to do any sound research in 
the medieval period of this subject without a good working 
knowledge of canon law and a first-hand acquaintance with the 


. bulk of its primary sources. Thus Kantorowicz in his discussion 


of the canon law material in the London Manuscript seems to 
have made some unfortunate errors in certain statements that he 


1 Studies in the Glossators of the Roman Law (Cambridge, 1038). 
For convenience we shall hereafter call it the London Manuscript. This 


manuscript is assigned to a thirteenth century date in the official 


catalogue: Sir George F. Warner and J. P, Gilson, Catalogue of Western 
Manuscripts im the Old Rayal and King’s Cotlections (London, 1921), 
I, pp. 349-351. On pp. 8, 14, 23, and elsewhere in his book, Kantorowicz 
argues at considerable length in his effort to establish a late twelfth 
century date. Is it possible that he was unconsciously influenced by the 
exigencies of his hypothesis whereby he seeks to demonstrate a relation- 
ship of this manuscript with King Henry II of England and to make its 
scribe contemporary with that monarch? 
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felt called upon to make and he seems to have gone far astray in 
his pursuit of certain alluring theories.’ : 

Among otlier extracts from the London Manuscript Kantoro- 
wicz published the text of an Anathema or Excommunicatio 


Major? According to the transcription of Kantorowicz this 


passage reads: * 


(11) Anat(h)ema est ecclesiastica sentencia nominatim et 
expres(s)e facta, qua aliquis removetur a fraterna et ecclesiastica 
com(m)unione servati(s) iuris canonici sollemnitatibus. Debet 
enim sacerdos vel pontifex esse indutus suis insignibus et eum 
circum(s)tare duodecim sacerdotes tenentes candelas in man- 
(ib)us, et cantantes “ Qui(d) gloriaris i(n) malitia) ? ” debent 
eas sub pedibus exting(u)ere, dicentes sic: “ Exting(u)atur 
memoria ip(s)ius H. de terra." 


Kantorowicz developed certain theories regarding the Notes of 
Master G in which this passage occurs, and he made certain 
statements that seem to be unsupported by the evidence. 

Thus he says: 5 


The most peculiar section (of the Notes of Master G) deals with 
that solemn form of excommunication and execration, the Ana- 
thema. The ritual. . . contains an unparalleled detail: the 
singing of the not very suitable Psalm li (ili), v. 8. This detail 
may have historieal or local significance and may lead one day 
to the identification of Master G. . . . It contained a ritual 
detail wanting in the traditional formulae: the singing of a part 
of Psalm li (lii). This acdition calls for an explanation on 
personal grounds; for the ritual had to fit all sorts and conditions 
of men; the Psalm however is directed only against the mighty 


? Op. cit., pp. 13-28. 

? Op. cit., p. 232, 3 (Notae G.). 

* As a typographical device, to eliminate the use of a great number of 
unnecessary critical notes, I have taken the liberty of employing a more 
commonly used system, whereby missing letters are supplied in paren- 
theses; I also supply w in forms of extinguere, and I do not make the 
unnecessary distinction between i and j, as Kantorowicz unaccountably 
does for the Notes of Master G in this manuscript. He makes no such 
distinction for the rest of the material in the manuscript. He also 
closely follows the spelling of the manuscript in the Notes of Master G 
and prints transaccio, appellacio, etc., but in the rest of the manuscript 
he normalizes the orthography and spells transactio, appellatio, ete., 
regardless of the reading of the manuscript. This difference in treat- 
ment of the different parts of the manuscript gives a distorted picture 
of its various features and their relation to each ather. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 23-28. 
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of the earth: “ Quid gloriaris in malitia, qui potens es? . . .? 
Propterea Deus destruet te in finem . . . Videbunt iusti et 
timebunt et super eum ridebunt et dicent: Ecce homo, qui non 
posuit Deum adiutorem suum, sed speravit in multitudine diviti- 
arum suarum." “H.” as Master G. calls the man he thus 
execrates, must have been rich and vowerful, and “ H.” is the 
usual.abbreviation for Henrieus. Now there was no man on 
earth whom Giraldus Cambrensis execrated so fiercely as the 
richest and most powerful monareh of that age, King Henry 
IL... This seemed to indicate that Master Giraldus agreed 
with Master G. in thinking that the Psalm was meant for arch- 
sinners like their arch-enemy * Henricus," and that both meant 
ihe same man . . . Though it seems difficult to account for these 
groups of facts under the assumption that Master G. was not 
the famous Welsh churchman G(uilaume?) of Cahors, still, it . 
can be done . . . But even if King Henry II should be meant by 
both, the clergy of Cahors had in part the samie reasons for hating 
the King as Giraldus: the diocese of Cahors in Aquitaine bor- 
dered on the possessions of the man who was generally held 
responsible for the blackest crime ard the one most worthy of 
anathematization a medieval mind could corceive: the murder 
of a Bishop in his cathedral (A. D. 1170). 


Before giving a detailed discussion of the arguments of 
Kantorowiez, I shall indicate two slight changes that I' would 
make in his text. 

In the last line of his text, instead of dicentes sic: “ Esting- 
(u)atur,” I should punctuate dicentes: “ Sic exting(u)atur,” 
and instead of ipsius H. I should read tp(s)ius N. These changes 
seem to be desirable. One of them is purely editorial, as involv- 
ing a matter of punctuation, and the punctuation that we suggest 
seems to be necessary in this formula of anathema which belongs 
to a large class, with well-established usage. There is also strong 


-evidence in support of the other suggested change, namely the 


substitution of N. for H. 
The punctuation that I propose would be in harmony with 
the symbolism of extinguishing the candles, trampled beneath 


- the feet of the twelve priests, to Indicate that thus the memory 


of the excommunicate should be extinguished. This interpreta- 
tion is confirmed by the phraseology cf various formulas of 


° Kantorowiez prejudices the case by the omission of the rest of this 
verse, the whole phrase being: qui potens es in iniquitate? 
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excommunication,” where the following words occur: “ Et sicut 
hae lucernae de manibus nostris proiectae hodie extinguantur, 
sic eorum (excommunicatorum) lucerna in aeternum extingua- 
tur. A similar formula is found in the Chronicle of Romualdus 
Salernitanus ê as a curse on those who should violate the treaty 
of peace negotiated between Alexander III and Frederick I. The 
formula is: Sicut hae candelae extinguuntur, sic eorum qui 
pacem violaverint animae lumine aeternae visionis et claritate 
priventur. 

For two reasons it seems probable that N rather than H is 
the proper reading, if not of the London Manuscript, at least 
of the text in the original statement, and that H. represents a 
simple error in transcription: 1. W., used in this way, is part of 
a set formula, occurring hundreds of times in both church ritual 
and in legal documents. 2. N and H were often interchanged 
in manuscripts, on account of their similarity in form. 

The use of N., meaning “name to be supplied” by the one 
performing the ritual, is common in formulas of excommunica- 
tion. It is also in general use in legal and ritual formulas from 
medieval times. This usage became established not later than 
the eighth century, and it is still employed, especially in church 
ritual. lile was often used in the same way, and occasionally 
ipse is found with this meaning in legal and ritual formulas. 

This use of NV. began as an abbreviation for some form of 
nomen, especially for nomine. It is found in inscriptions at 


least as early as the beginning of the third century,? and it may : 


be earlier. This usage was then extended to mean “the appro- 
priate name is to be inserted at this point by the one performing 
the ritual or the legal ceremony.” This latter usage is found in 
manuscripts as early as the eighth century, and it becomes very 
common in the ninth century. Hundreds of examples occur 
and it is possible to cite only a few. A typical example from a 
. legal formula would be: Ego N., cum filia(m) N. de loco N. 


T As for example Migne, Patrologia Latina (Regino, quoted by Bur- 
chard), CXXXII, p. 362, and CXL (Burchardi, p. 860. 

$ For the year 1177, according to Migne, OX XXVIII, p. 1125, n. 243. 
: * Dessau, nos, 2354, 2438, 5648, 9096, 9097, 9099. 

19 A, Cappelli, Diz, di Abbrev. (Milano, 1929), p. 230 gives the 
eleventh eentury as the date. 

Cf, M. G. H., Legum Sectio V, Formulae Merowingici et Karolini 
Aevi (Hannover, 1886), and W. Stubbs, Select Charters? (Oxford, 1908). 
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nomine N. in coniugium accipere .. . decrevissem . . . in loco 


N., hoe est in villa N.” 


N. is often found with ille, and from classical times onward : 
ile was frequently used with the meaning of '*so-and-so," or 
* guch-and-such," sometimes being practically equivalent to this 
use of ,V.? Thus in medieval legal formulas are found such 
phrases as: Ego enim illij* Ego illi, qui commaneo villa illa, 
sancti illius; ? homo nomen illi alico homene nomen illo malla- 
vit; 16 sponsa mea, filia illius, nomen ila, ego illi;!* signum 
domno illo rege.. Ille recognovi et subscripsi. Datum die illo, 
anno illo, loco illo.!* 

Ipse is also occasionally employed in a somewhat similar 
fashion, but often with the additional meaning of “the afore- 
said.” It is used sometimes with N. and sometimes alone, as: 
filii sororis ipsius N.,!? si ita ipsi N. et amicis eius complacue- 
rit; *° in ipso placito, ante ipso vigario, vel ante ipsos pagensis, 
... pro ipsa terra . . . in ipsa placita; ?* vel filio ipsius N.* 

This use of W. was also employed ir the conjurations and 
adjurations of ordeals, as: adiuro (coniuro) te, homo N.” 
adiuro te N.; ** precipio tibi N.,5 and many others. 

This usage of JV. has persisted in ritual and legal formulas 
to the present and it is regularly found in the Catholic ritual 
wherever it may be needed.** Thus in agreement with the 
formula in the Decretum of Gratian?! the latest edition of the 


12 M. G.H., loc. cit., p. 388, 1f. Compare especially pp. 384-487 
passim for hundreds of similar examples. 

33 Cf. Thes. Ling. Lat., s. v. ille. See also Du Cange s. vv. illa and N. 

14 I reproduce the unsettled medieval spellings, with their confusion 
of inflectional forms, In this case ¿lli is used as classical Latin would 
employ iie. In other passages it miay be used for other forms. 

15 M. G.. H., loc. cit., p. 19, 13. 

18 Loc. cit., p. 5, 21. 

17 Loo. cit., p. 5, 1-2. 

18 Loc, cit., p. 111, 24, 26. 

1? Loc. cit., p. 408, 2. 

29 Loc, cit., p. 436, 14. 

?! Loc, cit., p. 233, 4-6, 

22 Loc, cit., p. 436, 16. 

*? Loc. cit, pp. 619, 12; 636, 16; 649, 41; 654, 1-2. 

24 Loc. cit., p. 644, 23. 

25 Loc. cit., p. 650, 25. 

?* Cf. the Missal and Pontifical passim. ° 

?7 2, 11, 3, 107. 
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Pontificale Romanum ?* reads: . .. nos N. . . . Episcopus N., 
cognoscentes de crimine N., contra N. Pre bjier vel Diaconum 
vel Subdiaconum seu Clericum ... 

In Scottish churches today excommunication is sometimes pro- 
nounced by authority of a presbytery in a public and solemn 
ceremony, according to the following formula: “ Whereas thou 
N. hast been by sufficient proof conviczed (here mention the 
sin) and after due admonition and praver remainest obstinate 
without any evidence or sign of true repentance: Therefore in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and before this ac canes 
I pronounce and declare thee N. excommunicated, $e. 2 

The passage from the London Manuscript, as Jnd by 
. Kantorowiez, is evidently a general formula and there is no 
indieation that it is intended to apply to some particular indi- 
vidual, unless the letter H., or more probably N., in the last 
line is made to refer to some specific person. The weight of 
the evidence is against this sort of individualized usage, even 
though the letter H. should be employed. The formula proceeds 
in general terms according to the conventional pattern and it 


would be a most extraordinary thing i2 at the very end this, 


general formula should be suddenly and unexpectedly converted 
to a form that would make it apply only to a specified individual. 

Even though it should be granted that Kantorowiez is correct 
in reading H. in the London manuscript, and if it should also 
be granted: that the scribe of the Notes of Master G correctly 
reproduced the original, it does not necessarily follow that this 
H. is the initial letter of a proper name. There is still the 
possibility that 1p(s)iws H. of the manuscript should be tran- 
scribed ip(s)ius hominis. This use of some form of homo is 
not unusual in legal and religious formulas, as: veniens homo 
nomen illi; ut ipsi (i.e. ipse) homo: *° illi homo placetum 
suum adtendit;** veniens homo nomen illi placitum suum ad- 
lendit;?? veniens illi... ante illo agente necnon et illo vel 
reliquis . . . interpellabat aliquo homine nomen illo... qui 
vocatur illa vila, qui aspecit ad illa. Et taliter ipsi homo dedit 


28 Tn the ceremony of the Degradation of Cleries. 
20 M. G. H., loc. cit., p. 8, 1 and 21. 

3? Loc. cit., p. 8, 10. 

a Loo. eit, p. 9, l. ` 

s2 Loc. cit., p. 9, 11. T 
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respunso ... nam terra ad illo homine numquam fodasiet? 
and many other similar cases, where homo refers to any indefinite 
individual in whose ease some religious or legal form was to be 
applied. That this H. in the London Manuscript should thus 
be an abbreviation for h(om4nis) is barely possible but it seems 
improbable, since N. was the letter more commonly employed 
in formulas of this kind. H. seems to be an unusual abbrevia- 
tion for homo, but since this manuscript employs abbreviations 
very freely,** it is not impossible that E. may here stand for 


~ H(ominis). The use of a capital H. in this case would be 


difficult to explain. We are taking :t for granted that Kan- 
torowicz read a capital letter here, though in his text as printed 
he uses capital letters for abbreviated numerals, as well as for 
the initial letters of proper names and the first words of sentences, 
even though small letters stood in the manuscript. This may 
be seen from a comparison of the photostat ** with his transcrip- 
tion on p. 270, where heprints: Silvester, Constantino, .CLXX.,°¢ 
LXX., .XL., Romanus, Placuit, Christianorum, Romanorum, 
Deum, Christum, Constitutio (for constitucio of the MS), .XL., 
XXXVII. Deum, Christum, although all these numerals ex- 


cept possibly .C. of .C. lxx are written with small letters and all 
of these other words begin with a smali initial letter in the 
London Manuscript. Another slight error of transcription is 
found in the second line of this passage, where the manuscript 
reads cum ei residentes, while the printed transcription has cum 
eis, which should have been edited as cum ei(s). 

In Kantorowicz’s photostatic reproduction of a page of this 
manuscript *? no capital letter H occurs but N is found four 
times,” and the form of this letter N-is so similar to the form of 
H as found in manuscripts of this period and type of script that 
these two letters were easily confused, just as the small h and 
the small » were often mistaken for each other. 

From the eighth century, H and N,- when written either as 


3$ Loc. cit., p. 13, 16-20. 

31 Kantorowiez, op. cit., p. 13. 

35 Loc. cit., frontispiece. 

39 The MS has .C. lxx, with a small capital (?) C. 
37 Loc. cit., frontispiece. 


. 9? Loc, ett., twice in the first column, lines 30 and 42, and twice in the : 
second column, lines 25 and 33. | 
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capitals or as small letters, resembled each other so much in form 
that they were often confused in the manuscripts.*® There are 
many examples of this confusion but a few illustrations must 


suffice. Thus in a manuscript? of Cicero occurs Hac tite for . 


nacti ie Manuscripts of Plautus read domi his for dominis," 
nomine for homine(s),** avenit for avehit,“* and his cenam à 
for hisce ham. 

Kantorowicz identifies the gusaio, * Qui(d) gloriaris," as 


coming from the fifty-first Psalm of the Vulgate 9 and his 


assumption is probably correct, though one must reckon with 
the rather remote possibility that the text of the London Manu- 
script may be correct in reading “ Qui gloriaris i. m." and that 
these are the opening words of some hymn beginning: “ Thou 
who dost glory, etc.” In this case it becomes difficult to account 
for the abbreviation 1. m., though it may be explained on the 
ground that it may stand for i(n) m(altia). Since in malitia 
is regularly found in formulas of excommunication, these two 
words might thus be subject to the abbreviation +. m. 

Since much of Kantorowicz’s argument depends on this Psalm, 
it is well to quote the Vulgate text * of it in full, beginning with 
the words “ Quid gloriaris.” It is as follows: 


3. Quid gloriaris in malitia, qui potens es in iniquitate? . 

4. 'Tota die iniustitiam cogitavit lingua tua: sicut novacula 
acuta fecisti dolum. 

5. Dilexisti malitiam super benignitatem: iniquitatem magis 
quam loqui aequitatem. 

6. Dilexisti omnia verba praecipitationis, lingua dolosa. 

7. Propterea Deus destruet te in finem: evellet te et emigrabit 
te de tabernaculo tuo, et radicem tuam de terra viventium. 


8. Videbunt iusti et timebunt et süper eum ridebunt et 
dicent: “ Ecce homo qui non posuit Deum adiutorem suum: 


3? Cf, L.. Havet, Manuel de Critique Verbale (Paris, 1911), p. 163, 
no. 635. 

*? Palatinus 1513, of the eleventh centai y. 

& De Finibus, I, 14. 

«3 The reading of L, Captivi, 810. 

L, Menaechmi, 961. 

4 DF, Rudens, 63. 

t DT, Rudens, 294. 

59 The fifty-second Psalm in English versions of the Bible. 

‘7 Differing somewhat ffom the English version, a fact that Kantoro- 
wicz seems to have ignored in his argument. 
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9. Sed T in multitudine divitiarum suarum et praeva- 
luit in vanitate sua.’ 

10. Ego autem, m oliva fructifera in domo Dei speravi in ` 
misericordia Dei in aeternum et in saeculum saeculi. 

11. Confitebor tibi in saeculum quia fecisti et expectabo: 
nomen tuum, quoniam bonum est in conspectu sanctorum tuorum. 


There is no indication in the London Manuscript as to how 
much of this Psalm was sung in this ritual, but probably the 


. Whole of it was used, since all of it would be especially appro- 


priate for an occasion of this kind, as I shall attempt to show. 

The anathema, as part of the ceremony of excommunieation, 
was often employed from Apostolic times by the Church, as a 
means of self-protection. Its use developed during the Middle Ages 
and it became the customary ecclesiastical weapon against certain 
types of lawbreakers who could not be reached in any other way. 
It was commonly employed as a last resort to deal with cases of 
flagrant and defiant contumacy, after repeated admonitions, and 
when all other measures had failed. Before the anathema could 
be pronounced, a careful investigation had to be made and the 
culprit had to be found unquestionably guilty of some grave crime, 
usually of some act of great moral turpitude or of some serious 
offense against the Church. The guilty party was then repeat- 
edly admonished by the proper authority, usually by the Bishop 
or the Pope. If he persisted in his contumacy, he was finally 
warned three times with all due solemnity. If this failed, then 
the ceremony of Ezcommunicatio Major vras performed and the 
Anathema was pronounced. 

Itis readily understandable why it was that during the Middle 
Ages the Chureh was driven to the use of this means for en- 
forcing obedience to its commands. This would be true during 
most of the Middle Ages and especially during the.twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the date of the London Manuscript. It was 
an age of violence, of robber barons and lawless rulers,*? against 
whom the Church had no other effective weapon. Consequently 
the anathema was employed primarily against the strong and 
mighty, the wealthy and the influential, since it is usually pos- 
sible to enforce adequate regulations against the weak and help- 
less without resorting to'such an extreme measure as the ana- 

t Of. James Westfall Thompson, Economic and Social History of the 
Middle Ages (New York, 1928), pp. 666-667. 
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thema.! "This condition of affairs is reflected in the ecclesiastical 
legislation that was adopted from time to time and in the form 
of the text of most anathemas that have been preserved. 

The following quotations from the Corpus Juris Canonict and 
earlier sources will give some indication of the scope and purpose 
of excommunication during the Middle Azes: 


Itaque censuimus homicidas et falsos. testes a communione 
ecclesiastica submovendos nisi penitencie satisfactione crimina 
admissa diluerint.*? | 

Si quis de potentibus clericum vel quemlibet pauperiorem 


aut religiosum expoliaverit, et mandaverit eum ad se venire: 


episcopus ut audiatur et contempserit; . . . excommunicatus 
habeatur ipse donec obediat et reddat aliana.*° 


The text of the formula for excommunieation as contained in 
the Corpus Juris Canonici is: 9* 


Modus et forma excommunicatioms. 


Debent duodecim sacerdotes episcopum circumstare et lucernas 
ardentes in manibus tenere quas in conc_usione anathematis vel 
excommunicationis proicere debent in terram et conculcare pedi- 
bus; deinde epistola per parochias mittatur, continens excom- 
municatorum nomina et causam excomm-inicationis. 


The tioi Canon of the Decretum indicates the ES 
acter of the offenses that might be punished by excommunieation: 


Canonica instituta et sanctorum Patrum exempla sequentes, 
ecclesiarum Dei violatores N.5* auetoritate Dei et iudicio Sancti 
Spiritus a gremio Sanetae Matris Ecclesiae et a consortio totius 
Christianitatis eliminamus, quoadusque resipiscant et Ecclesiae 
Dei satisfaciant. 


The following passages. are also illustretive. 


3? Decretum, 2, 24, 3, 20 (Ex Concilio Agatensi, cap, 37). 

59 Decretum, 2, 24, 8, 21 (Ex Coneibo Tolletano I, cap. 11). 

5: Decretum, 2, 11, 3, 106. The formula in this text, published about 
1140 A. D., was adopted as the standard, and this general form, with the 
letter N., was well known as the customary one at the time when the 
London Manuscript was composed. 

$22. 11, 3, 107 (Item ex Concilio Aurasico). : 

5? Signifying: “ Name or names to be inserted " by the one performing 
the ritual, as in the London Manuscript, according to my conjecture. 
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Communione privetur qui Romipetas et peregrinos vel mercatores 
"molestare presumpserit. 


Si quis Romipetas et peregrinos, Apostolorum limina et 
aliorum sanctorum oratoria visitantes, capere seu rebus quas 
ferunt spoliare, et mercatores novis teloneorum et pedaticorum 
exactionibus molestare temptaverit, donee satisfecerit, com- 
munione careat Christiana.?* 


Excommunicetur qui oratores et ecclesias earumque bona et 
personas ibidem. servientes infestare presumat. 


. . . Ecclesias cum bonis suis, tam personis quam possessioni- 
bus, clerieos videlicet ac monachos eorumque conversos, oratores 
quoque eum suis nichilominus rebus quas ferunt, tutos et sine 
molestia esse statuimus. Si quis autem contra hoc facere pre- 
sumpserit et postquam facinus suum recognoverit, infra spacium 
dierum triginta conpetenter non emendaverit, a liminibus ecele- 
siae arceatur et anathematis gladio feriatur.™ 


Nd 


Qui oratoribus, pauperibus non arma jerentibus, in malum 
obviaverint, excommumeentur. 


Ili qui peregrinos vel oratores cuiuscumque sancti, sive cleri- 
cos, sive monachos, vel feminas, aut inermes pauperes depredati 
fuerint, vel bona eorum rapuerint, vel in malum eis obviaverint, 
anathematis vinculo feriantur, nisi digne emendaverint. #1. 
Pax vero illa, quam Treugam Dei dicimus, sie observetur sicut 
ab archiepiscopis uniuscuiusque provinciae constituta est. Qui 
autem eam infregerit, excommunicationi subdatur.?9 


The following additional forms and phraseology of excom- 
munieation may be eited as illustrative material from sources 
preceding the Corpus Juris Canonici, | 


Formulas of Excommunication: ** 


Episcopus cum excommunicare vel anathematizare aliquem 
infidelem pro certis et manifestis sceleribus dispositum habet, 
post lectionem Evangeliorum clerum et plebem ita debet alloqui: 
* Noverit charitas vestra, fratres mei, quod quidam vir nomine 


** Decretum, 2, 24, 3, 23 (Calixtus Papa). 

55 Decretum, 2, 24, 3, 24 (Urbanus). 

59 Decretum, 2, 24, 3, 25 (Nykolaus Para omnibus Episcopis). 

57 Migne, CX XXII, pp. 358 ff. (Regino Prumiensis Abbas, De Heel. 
Discipl., lib. 2). i 
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ille 8 , . , vineam Christi, id est, Ecclesiam eius, devastare et 
depraedari non pertimescit, pauperes Christi, . . . violenter op- 
primens ‘et interficiens, et bona eorum diripiens. . . . et in 
coepta malitia perseverans, . . ." °° 

* [gitur quia monita nostra et crebras exhortationes contemnit, 
quia tertio secundum Domini praeceptum vocatus ad emenda- 
lionem et poenitentiam venire despexit, . . . quia in coepta 
malitia . . . perseverat, . . .7 % | 

* Canonica instituta et sanctorum Patrum exempla sequentes, 


ecclesiarum Dei violatores, videlicet raptores, depraedatores, eb 


homicidas illos . . . a Sanctae Matris Ecclesiae gremio segre- 
gamus ac perpetuae maledictionis anathemate condemnamus.” 9 


Episcopus eum excommunicare vel anathematizare aliquem 
pro certis et manifestis sceleribus dispositum habet, post lectionem 
Evangelii, clerum et plebem ita debet alloqui: 


* Noverit charitas vestra, fratres mel, quod quidam vir, nomine 
N., ... Ecclesiam devastare et depraedari non pertimescit, . . . 
` pauperes Christi . . . violenter opprimens et interficiens, et 
bona eorum diripiens." 9? 

* Audistis, dilectissimi, quanta et quam horrida pravitatis et 
iniquitatis opera, N. a diabolo instigatus perpetrare non timuerit. 
. .. quo modo frequenter admonitus . . . saluberrimas admoni- 
tiones . . . audire contempserit. Dominus dicit in Evangelio 
de tali contumaci fratre, . . .” ° 

“ ... Ecclesiarum Dei violatores, videlicet raptores, de- 
praedatores, et homicidas, N . . . segregamus, ac . . . con- 
demnamus." 94 

* Noverit caritas vestra, fratres mei, quod quidain vir nomine 
N.,... et in incepta malicia perseverans. .. . De talibus itaque 
transgressoribus et sanctae religionis pacisque . . . violatoribus, 
praecepta Dominica et apostoliea habemus. . . . quia in incepta 
malitia . . . perseverat." 9 


55 Meaning “ so-and-so,” equivalent to the use of N., meaning “ name 
to be supplied" by the one performing the ritual. 

sè CCCCVIII (Burchard, lib. 11, e. 2), Migne, CX XXII, pp. 358-359. 

8° COCCIX (Burchard, lib. 11, c. 3), Migne, CXXXII, p. 360. 

61 6COCOXII (Burehard lib. 11, c. 6), Migne, CXXXII,.p. 362. 


$? Migne, CXL, pp. 855 ff. (Burchard, Ecclesiae Wormatensis Epis- . 


copus, Decretorum liber undecimus: De Ezcommunicatione, cap. ii [Ex 
Concilio Rhotomagensi, cap. 31). 

9? Cap. iv. Item Exeommunieationis Allocutio (Ex Concil. Aurelia., 
cap. 1). | 

?* Cap, vi, Migne, CXL, p. 859 (Ex Concilio Turonensi, cap. 2). 

8€ Migne, CXXXVIII, pp. 1123-1124 (Appendia Ad Saeculum w— 
Monumenta Liturgica. Ordo Ezcommunicationis [Ex Cod. 277 theol. 
Vindobon., saec. xii vel xiiij}. 


b: 
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Batisfactio et Emendatio et Reconciliatio Anathematisati. 


* Domine exaudi orationem meam. Et clamor meus. 
Praesta quaesumus Domine huie famulo tuo N. dignum poeni- 
tentiae fructum.” 96 

Episcopus cum excommunicare vel anathematizare aliquem . . . 
ita debet alloqui: “ Noverit charitas vestra, fratres mei, quod 
quidam vir nomine ille . . .” % 


Other formulas of anathema followed the same general pattern. 
Ordinarily there was a reading from the Scriptures, an appro- 
priate Psalm was sung, and often the church bells were rung. 
Some of the formulas and an account of the general procedure 
may be found in Du Cange. The phrase “by bell, book, and 
candle,” 7 is derived from this ceremony, and in the ‘Catholic 
Church today the ceremony of Anathema is still “ by bell, book, 
and candle." 

Thus the general type of ritual for excommunication, with the 
pronouncement of the Anathema, was well established. In its 
broad outlines it took definite form as early as the seventh 
century, and this form is the same as that cited by Kantorowicz 
from the London Manuscript.” 

Furthermore, in a number of English manuscripts of the 
eighth to the thirteenth century there is additional evidence of 
great importance for some of the problems that Kantorowiez 
failed to solve. It is surprising that he should have completely 
overlooked this evidence, since it is so closely connected with the 
canon law material of the London Manuscript. These English 
manuscripts were written in Anglo-Saxon and in Latin. They 
contain the Anglo-Saxon laws of England and various types of 
legal and ritual formulas? Some of this material directly 


t 


contradicts Kantorowicz’s elaborate hypotheses that seem to have . 


s Migne, CXX XVIII, pp. 1125-1126. / 

** Migne, LXXXVII, p. 944 (Ad Merculfi Formulas Appendia ). 

*? Psalms 78 (79) and 108 (109) seem to have been especial favorites. 

a S.v, excommunicatio. See also H. D. Hazeltine, Enc. of the Soc. 
Sciences (New York, 1931), s. vv. Hacommunication, and Peace and 
Truce of God, and the literature there cited, 

7? * Do to the Book (i.e. the Scriptures), quench the candle, ring the 
bell.” Cf. E. Marténe, De antiquis ecclesiae vitibus (Rouen, 1700-1702). 

"1 Cf. F. Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen (Halle, 1903), I, p. 
432, and Marténe, op. cit, 

72 Liebermann, op. cit., pp. 396-441. 
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led him so far astray, in ħis attempts to establish the authorship 
of the London Manuscript. These early English documents, 
with related material, may yet furnish reliable clues for the 
provenance and early history of the London Manuscript, and 
possibly for its authorship. 

The legal and ritual formulas found in these English manu- 

scripts conform to the general patterns outlined above. The 
employment of N., as cited above, is very common in both the 
Anglo-Saxon and in the Latin formulaic expressions.? A few 
examples will illustrate this usage. Thus in the oath of fealty: 
volo esse domino meo N. fidelis et credibilis et amare quod amet 
et absoniare quod absoniet.'* Similar examples may be found in 
judicial oaths, as for example in a formula with reference to 
stolen cattle: sicut mihi furtivum est hoc pecus N. de quo loquor, 


quod cum N. deptehendi.* Et ipse in veritate loquor quod ~ 


pecuniee mee latro fuit N.'9 A similar type is found in oaths of 
exculpation and compurgation, as: in omnipotenti Deo innocens 
sum... ab ea.compellatione qua N. me compellat." In ipso 
Deo iusiurandum est clene et unmene quod N. iuravit? In eo 
testimonio quod tune nobiseum affuit N.'? Sic asto N. in vero 
testimonio. Similar expressions are found in formulas for the 
ritual of ordeals of various types, as: adiuro vos N.?! Adiuro 
vos homines N.?^ Adiuro te, homo N.** Exoramus ut hune 
famulum tuum N. benedicere, adiuvare, protegere, confortare, et 
conservare, atque sanctorum angelorum tuorum presidio vallare 
digneris, . . . quatinus hostem prosternere atque victoriam 
capessere mereatur.?* | 

Likewise the ritual of excommunication, found in these Eng- 
lish manuscripts, follows the well-established usage; Thus N. 
was regularly employed to denote the name or names to be 
supplied of the person or persons who were excommunicated, as: 


73 Only the Latin forms are cited in this paper. The corresponding 
Anglo-Saxon forms may be found in Liebermann, op. cit., on the pages 
facing the Latin text. 

74 Op. cit., p. 397. 7° Thid. 

75 Ibid. ™ Op. cit., p. 399. 

78 Ibid. Observe the two Anglo-Saxon words, clene and unmene, in 
this formula. 

7? Ibid. 5* Op. cit., p. 424. 

80 Thid. 2 83 Op. cit., p. 427. 

5: Op. cit., p. 401. 3: Op. cit., p. 431. 
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quidam vir nomine N., diabolo suadente. Predictum pessimum 
virum N. Excommunicamus et anathematizamus et a liminibus 
Sancte Dei Ecclesie sequestramus illos N.5* Maledicimus et ex- 
communicamus et a consortio Christianorum sequestramus 
temerarium depredatorem sacrarum ‘ecclesiasticarum rerum, 
necnon et consentaneos, participes et adiutores huius violen- 


‘tissimae presumptionis N.9* Illum (vel te) N. excommunicamus, 


maledicimus, anathematizamus.*? | 

In this collection of early English documents there are two 
Cambridge manuscripts of the eleventh century that definitely 
prescribe the singing of Psalm 51 (52), “ Quid gloriaris," as 
part of the ritual? Thus in the first of these two manuscripts, 
among the instructions for the participants in the ceremony of 
excommunication, occur the words: Tune prosternent se omnes 
ad terram. Cant. “ Quid gloriaris." In the other manuscript, at 
the end of the list of instructions occur the words: Decantetur 
Psalmus totus usque ad finem. “ Quid gloriaris." Gloria Patri. 
All of these English manuscripts also follow the well-established. 
usage in that they prescribe various Psalms?! and other scrip- 
tural passages °? as a part of the ritual. 

From the foregoing evidence and discussion, certain results 
seem to emerge: 


1. In the text of the Anathema cited by Kantorowicz from 
the London Manuscript, the punctuation should be .dicentes: 
“Sic...” 

9. In this same sentence, NV. should be read instead of H. 


8. The Psalm 51 (52) would be unusually appropriate for a 


85 Op. cit., p. 432. In one of the formulas compiled by Regino, as 
given above, p. 145. 

86 Op. cit., p. 434. 

87 T bid. 

88 Op. cita p. 435. 

8° Op, cit., p. 436. 

?? Op. cit., pp. 435, 437. l 

®t Psalms 51 (cited twice), 58, 68, 77, 82 (twice), 108 (twice). 

?? Numbers 16, 33 (three times) ; Deuteronomy 28, 16 (three times) ; 
28, 18; 28, 19; 28, 26; Job 21, 14 (four times) ; Ezekiel 3, 18; Matthew 
18, 9; 18, 15; 18, 16; 18, 17; 25, 32; 25, 41 (four times); 27, 26; 
Acts 5, 5; 8, 9 (twice); Romans 2, 5; 1 Corinthians 5, 11; 5, 13; 6, 10; 
7, 15; 16, 22; 2 Timothy 4, 1; 2 John 10, 1 (twice); Apocalypse 5, 
6-9; 14, 1-5. 
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ceremony of this kind. Itis similar in many respects to Psálm 
.78 (79) which was commonly employed in rituals of excom- 
munieation. 

4. The formula of Anathema published by Kantorowiez 
follows the regular pattern of the formulas of excommunication 
(Anathema) that have been preserved. It is in harmony with 
the purpose and scope of the ritual of Anathema as employed 
during the Middle Ages, in that it especially mentions the 
rich and the powerful who resort to violence and contumacy. | 

5. It is not possible to agree with the statement of Kantoro- 
wicz that this part of the London Manuscript is a “ most peculiar 
section,” and that it contains “ an unparalleled detail... of the 
singing of the not very suitable Psalm li (lii)," *5 since all these 
features were customary, and the singing of this particular Psalm 
was specifieally enjoined by the ritual contained in at least two 
English manuscripts of the eleventh century. 

6. There seems to be no solid foundation for the elaborate 
theory of Kantorowicz whereby he attempts to establish a con- 
nection of the London Manuscript with some person whose name 
begins with H., preferably King Henry II of England. 


CLYDE PHARR. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


33 Op. cit., p. 23. 
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AERARIUM AND FISCUS DUBING THE 
EARLY EMPIRE. 


Some confusion still exists concerning the relationship between 
princeps and state in the control of public 3nance in the early 
period of the Roman Empire. This is dua in part to the posthum- 
ous influence of the theory of “diarchy.” So deeply was that 
theory originally absorbed that, although its outer structure lies 
demolished and abandoned, the foundations even now remain 
below the surface of the ground and automatically influence the 
shape of all subsequent theories. An attempt is here made to 
define the essential meaning of “state finance” and “ imperial 
finance,” and to describe their relationship, in the period from 
Augustus to Trajan; and the terms aerartum and fiscus will be 
given a connotation which is, as far as possible, consistent with 
the ancient evidence.* 


I. Augustus and the Aerarium. 


Annos undeviginti natus exercitum privatc consilio et privata 
impensa comparavi? This immediateiy emphesizes one—and per- 
haps the greatest—of the initial difficulties confronting Octavian 
in his struggle for supremacy after the Dictator’s death. Political 
power by now implied military support, together with the popu- 
larity purchased by wide largesse, and all the miscellaneous 
expenditure imposed on a careerist by the corrupt necessity of 
the times. Julius’ bequests helped Octavian to face this difficulty 
and to support himself—and his credit—for some twelve years. 


+See in general Kubitschek, E.-E., I, cols. 667 ff., s. v. “ Aerarium”; 
M. Rostovtzeff, R.-E., VI, cols. 2385 f., e. v. “ Fiscus”; O. Hirschfeld, 
Die Kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf Diocretian (Berlin, 1905), 
pp. 8 ff.; U. Wilcken, “ Zu den Impensae der Res Gestae Divi Augusti," 
Berl. Sitzb., Phil-hist. Klasse, XXVII (1931), pp.’ 772 ff.; Tenney 
Frank, “On Augustus and the Aerarium," J, R.S, XXIII (1933), pp. 
148 ff., and the same author's. An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, V 
(Baltimore, 1940), chaps. I-III (cited hereafter as E. S. A. R.); H.M. 
Last in J. R. 8., XXVIII (1938), pp. 214f., XXX (1940), p. 201. My. 
thanks are due to Professor A. Momigliano for calling my attention to 
certain important references; and to my pupil, M-. J. Simopoulos, for 
valuable assistance with the proofs. . 

? Res Gest, 1, 1. 
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Then Actium gave him the key to the riches of Egypt, or rather 
of Cleopatra, who in anxious foresight had ransacked the Egyptian 
temple-treasuries.? Whatever the destination of the annual tribute 
henceforth exacted from Egypt (infra, p. 154), the royal treasures 
were Octavian's manubiae—the spoils of war—and it was no 
accident that the third and final day of the great triumph of 
29 B. C., with all the panoply of Egypt in procession, was also 
the most magnificent: Every autocrat knows that his position 
depends equally upon two potentialities—ability to control troops 
and capacity to outbid all comers. Octavian already enjoyed the 
first of these advantages, and could now make good his claim to 
the second: this was to give him an influence in public affairs 
which can hardly be exaggerated. Abundant evidence enables us 


to measure it. The very prescript to the Res Gestae Divi Augusti — 
defines that document as the record of the achievements of | 


Augustus and of the disbursements quas in rem publicam popu- 


lumque Romanum fecit. The great catalogue of expenditure 


_ supplies magnificent reading. First and foremost, empire-wide 
demobilization made it necessary to find land or gratuities for 
thousands of men. Dio Cassius remarks how opportunely this 
could at length be done é« ràv Aiyurriov Aadipwv 3° and Augustus 
himself records that in 80 B.C. he spent 800 million HS on 
this task (another 400 million HS were to be paid out between 


"7 and 2 B. C.*} and that he thus provided for 300,000 veterans.’ : 


Again, public opinion had to be conciliated. Augustus records 
the payment cf Julius’ public bequests of 300 HS a head in 
44 B. C., of 400 HS a head from the manubiae in 29 B. O., of 
a congiarium of 400 HS a head in 24 B. C.'? of frumentationes 


? Dio Cassius, LI, 5; 17, 6. Cf. also A.J. P. LXIII (1942), pp. 328- 
32. B. R. Motzo, Caesariana et Augusta (Rome, 1933), suggested that 
Octavian had previously acquired, acter Caesar's assassination, both the 
Dietator’s private reserves in cash and the greater part of the treasury 
of Ops. i 

t Dio Cassius, LI, 21, 7-8: the theme was repeated in the roughly 
contemporary coin-type AEGYPTO CAPTA (B.M. 0., Rom. Hmp., I, 
p. 106). 

5 LI, 4, 8. 

? Res Gest., 16, 1 ff. 

7 Ibid., 3, 3. 

8 Ibid., 15, 1 £.; cf. Suetonius, Aug., 41, Dio Cassius, XLIV, 35. 

e Of, Dio Cassius, LI, 21. 

10 Cf, ibid., LLII, 28. 
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in 23 B. C.j* of a congiarium of 400 HS a head in 12 B. C? 
and of 60 denarii a head in both 5 and 2 B.C., apart from 
military donaiwa and the like. To this vast total must be added 
the cost of the very numerous temples and shrines erected by 
Augustus, his many repairs to publie buildings, his furnishing 
of gifts—valued at 100 million HS-—for consecration in temples, 
his provision of games and shows, and his work in constructing. 
the Aqua Virgo and repairing other aqueducts.** Again, in A. D. 
8 he can lend 60 million HS free of interest, and can in A. D. 6 
pay for the doubling of the corn-dole ! and found the aerarium 
militare (see infra, p. 157) with an initial endowment of 170 
million HS.5 Little wonder that Dio Cassius can make Tiberius 
say, in his funeral eulogy upon Augustus, that he “spent his 
own wealth for the public needs,” 1? or that Tacitus’ more cynical 
pen can write (ubi) militem donis, populum. annona, cunctos 
dulcedine otii pellex." 

And this is only half the tale. For the expenditure so far 
recorded may all be regarded, in some sense, as private benevo- 
lence applied, to objects which fell outside the strict limits of 


 BState-administration. Inside those limits, however, exactly the 


same is found. Four times he subsidized the aerarium (see 
infra).* In 22 B. C. he temporarily took over the cura annonae, 
and by his money and his efforts stabilized it afresh.'? The roads 
of Italy and the cities of Asia were, alike, responsibilities of the 
state as a whole: yet Augustus at his own expense repairs the 
roads arid restores the cities when earthquake has damaged them.?? 


11 Of. Res Gest., 5, 2; Suetonius, Aug., 41. 

12 Cf. Dio Cassius, LIV, 29, 

18 Res Gest., 19 23; Dio Cassius, LII, 2, 1: LIV, 11, 7; Frontinus, 
De Aquis, II, 125. 

1*4 Dio Cassius, LV, 26, 3. 

15 Res Gest., 17, 2. 

19 Dio Cassius, LVI, 40, 4. 

17 Tacitus, Ann. I, 2. 

18 Res Gest., 17, 1; cf. Dio Cassius, LITI, 2 (in 23 B.C., ca. 16 B. C. 
Tef. B. M. O., Rom. Emp., Y, p. 15, nos. 79-81]; the other two occasions 
unknown). 

19 Res Gest., 5, 2; cf. Dio Cassius, LIV, 1, 3-4. T. Frank in dJ. E. S., 
XXII (1933), p. 143, needs caution here. i 

20 Dio Cassius, LIII, 22, 2; LIV, 30,.3; cf. LIV, 23, 7. See also Pliny, 
N. H., XVIII, 114 for Augustus’ generosity towards Naples. 
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Summa pecuniae quam dedit vel in aerarium vel plebei Romanae 
vel dimissis militibus: denarium seziens millsens (= 2,400 mil- 
lion HS).?* This is an appropriate summary of Augustus’ pri- 
vate expenditure, which did.not cease even with the day of his 
death, for his bequests, even if non ultra cwilem modum, were 
sufficiently bountiful.” The one main fact is clear and mon- 
strously conspicuous: Augustus was by far the richest individual 
in the state, and his vast wealth could even bear comparison 
with that of the state itself. . 

Attention raust now be given to the state’s official financial 
machinery, which was of long and traditional standing. The 
heart of it was the aerarium, Saturni, commonly known as the 
aerarium (rendered in Greek as rò 9uuéatov or rà npóota xpyuara), 
under the regular administration of quaestors. Into this treasury 
flowed all the revenues of the state: it was to assist the aerarium 
in its world-wide financial administration that Augustus had 


. made his four subventions; it was the aerarium which, as we 


lare expressly informed, absorbed the revenves accruing from 


' conquered Egypt; ?? it was the aerarium into which the consul 


~ 


Sentius, apparently in an effort to tighten administration in 
19 B.C., systematically directed state-income.** Accordingly, 
since it received all revenue, the aerarium bore in theory the 
entire responsibility for the financial administration of the state; 
this would,.oi course, include the cost of the armed forces, and ` 
the charges involved in the maintenance of all public services. 
We lack any definite statement to this specific effect: no formula 
of, any kind has come down to us. But the theory is implied in 
all pertinent passages: we note, for example, that the vigiles 
pigÜóv dépovow ex rod Sypootov in A.D. 6; and that Tiberius 
commended the Senate in A. D. 32 when it voted that the Prae- 
torians should do likewise. Moreover, in the absence of any 
official formula, we still possess generalizing versions of a theory 
of state-responsibility for state-finance. According to Dio Cassius, 


21 Res Gest., Appendix, 1. 

22 Tacitus, Ann., I, 8; Dio Cassius, LVI, 32; Suetonius, Aug., 101. 
28 Velleius, II, 39, 2; cf. Res Gest., 27, 1; Tacitus, Ann., II, 59. 

** Velleius, II, 92, 2. 

25 Dio Cassius, LV, 26, 5, 

?e Thid., L VIII, 18, 3. e 
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Augustus in 27 B.C. asserted . that he was “ making over ? 
(àmo8i&oui) to the state the éwAa (armed forces), £0yg (provinces), 
7pogóOovs (revenues), and vópovs (legislative constitution) ; *' and 


‘Tiberius’ funeral eulogy on Augustus reminded Rome that rà 


Orda kai rà eOvy kal rà ypýuara és rò pécov piv karéÜgkev ?9—23. 
phrase which, from its mere repetition, savcurs of authenticity 
and presumes a formal theory in a formal document. 
Augustus, indeed, possessed a nice sense of the difference be- 
tween his own property and that of the state. The man who 
specified his manifold expenditure in the Res Gestae was the 
man who “ when he had built his house, made it all state property, 
(either) on account of the contributions made by the people (or 
because he was high priest and wished. to live in apartments 
that were at once private and public)." *? Not for him was the 
unconcealed ruthlessness of Julius, who monetae publicisque vecti- 
galibus peculiares servos praeposwuit.*° Nevertheless, he was 


morally responsible for the well-being of the Empire, and it was 


inevitable that he should wish to exercise some measure of con- 
trol over its public finance. The record of the Res Gestae proves 
by itself the necessity for such control. It also suggests with 
what consummate facility this supreme imperial philanthropist 
acquired, by the very scale of his benefactions, a dominant influ- 
ence in the administration: the same process can be observed on 
many a lesser plane today. What, then, were the actual and 
deliberate steps taken by Augustus to secure the minimum finan- 
cial control necessary for the welfare of the state? 
Dio’s famous (and apocryphal) debate represents Maecenas as 
advising Octavian, in 29 B. C., to sell all the property belonging 
to the state (with some necessary éxceptions) and to invest the 


- proceeds at a moderate rate of interest, which should permanently 


endow rò Owuócwy.! Such a course would have appeared too 
high-handed for Augustus. It is true that in 28 B. C. he can- 
celled all debts contracted to the aerarium before Actium ; ** but, 


27 Thid., LIII, 9, 6. 

28 Ibid., LVI, 39,'4. 

39 Thid., LV, 12, 5. 

8° Suetonius, Zul., 76; cf. Dio Cassius, XLIII, 45, 2. 
81 Dio Cassius, LIT, 28, 3 ff. 

82 Ibid., LIII, 2, 3; cf. Suetonius, Aug., 32. 
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apart from this, he preferred at first to do little more than | 


presume some sort of. supervision over the asrarium, waiting 
until 28 B.C. to introduce his main reform, by which the 
administration of the aerarium passed from the quaestors to 
praetors or ex-praetors known as praetores aerarit or praetores 
ad aerarvum—3en of tried ability and experience? In 22 B. C., 
as a result of his own curatio annonae, he modified the conduct 
of the annona, ordering that two ex-praetors should superintend 
the distribution of grain;?* and he entrusted the conduct of 
festivals to the praetors, at public expense; *° the arrangements 
for grain-distribution were, however, revised and amplified in 
18 B. C.,3° and state-expenditure on shows was rescinded, as a 
measure of economy, in A. D. 7.47 This was presumably one of 
the reforms effected by the board of three ex-consuls, appointed 
the year before, by whose advice he sought to curtail unnecessary 
spending.** By the end of his reign, therefore, Augustus had 
made deliberate innovations and had introduced prudent safe- 
guards in the field of state-finance. It is said by Dio Cassius 
in two passages ?? that the line of demarcation between rà Sypdote 
and và aùroxparopixà ypýpara Was virtually removed by Augustus. 
To say this, however, is to exaggerate; and we must not make 
the mistake of ascribing to the early years of the Principate 
the conditions which prevailed in Dio’s day; indeed, there is no 
evidence which justifies us In doing so. What can be said, and 
said safely, is that Augustus gradually tightened his formal 
and actual control over state-finance until he could dictate its 
administration to those to whom he had entrusted it. 

Once possessed of such control, Augustus would become morally 
accountable for the conduct of public finance; and it is clear 
that he recognized his responsibility. As early as 23 B, C., when 


3 Suetonius, Aug., 36; Dio Cassius, LIII, 32, 2; these officials are 
mentioned in numerous inscriptions of this and subsequent reigns, ef. 
C.I.L., V, 4329; VI, 1265; IX, 2845, 5645; X, 5182; XIV, 3607. 

,**Dio Cassius, LIV, 1, 3-4. This was outwardly no more than a 
change in administration; but good administration saves money, while 
bad wastes it. 

55 Dio Cassius, LIV, 2, 3-4. 

39 Thid., LIV, 17, 1. 

87 Ibid., LV, 31, 4. 

55 Thid., LV, 25, 6. r 

3? Thid., LIII, 16, 1; 22, 2-4. 
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he lay apparently dying, he had handed to his fellow-consul 
Piso ʻa “list of. the armed forces and of the publie revenues 
written in a book"; ? and it would seem that he regularly pub- 
lished the balance-sheets of the aerarium.** Finally, at his death 
he left the breviarium totius imperii, . . . quantum pecuniae in 
aerario et fiscis et vectigaliorum residuts.** His control was abso- 
lute, and was consummated by his very death. We may therefore 
say of Augustus that, true to the pattern of most autocrats, he 
based his position on two main supports: 


a) Enormous private wealth, facilitating interference in (and 
so control of) state-finance 

b) Command of the armed forces, ensuring obedience to law 
and order. 


In connection with the latter we should not forget the establish- 
ment of the aerarium militare in À. D. 6; from this were to be 
paid henceforth the pensions of time-expired veterans. The 
original endówment of 170 million HS was Augustus’ own gift: 
future income was to be drawn from the vicesima hereditatum 
and the centesima rerum venalium; the proposal as a whole was 
made by Augustus in the Senate, and it was the Senate that voted 
its acceptance.*? 

It must be strongly emphasized that there is no evidence for 
supposing Augustus to have absorbed any monies drawn from 
publie revenues. There was no second treasury-of-state. On the 
one side stood the aerartum—the sole treasury—-, at first sup- 
ported and later also superintended by Augustus, but always 
under the titular control of constitutional officers. On the other 
side we see Augustus with his manubiae ** and his patrimonium— 
in short, with his res privata. And though his personal property 
frequently impinged upon the aerarium, there was never at any 
time the faintest hint of reciprocity. 


1 Thid., LIII, 30, 2. 

‘1 Ibid., LIX, 9, 4; Suetonius, Gaius, 16. 

$3 Suetonius, Aug., 101; ef. Tacitus, Ann., I, 11, Dio Cassius, LVI, 33, 
1 ff. On the fisci (sic), see infra, p. 161, note 73. 

«5 Res Gest., 17, 2; Dio Cassius, LV, 23, 1-2: 24, 9; 25, 5-6. 

tt Chiefly Has ptian: but swelled also by the much lesser results of 
Spanish, Gallic, and Dalmatian campaigns. * 
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II. Centralization under the Julio-Claudians. 


As might be expected, Augustus! general scheme for finance 
was continued by Tiberius, who similarly regarded the aerarium 
as the one treasury-of-state—a treasury, however, over which 
he must exercise a certain supervision and control. The legions, 
he declared, belonged to the state and not to the princeps: * that 
is to say, they were maintained by the aerartum, even if com- 
manded by himself. Financial relief, whether of individuals or 
communities, was the responsibility of the aerarium, being paid 
ék TGV vevopuopérov arpoaó0oy,* even if this involved overriding the 
wishes of the very officers of the aerarium itself." The newly 
established ludi Augustales were to be financed by the aerarium ; *? 
and we have already noted Tiberius’ approval of the Senatorial 
desire to pay the Praetorians out of the aerarium.*® This is 
the true Augustan pattern, and it is matched even by its less 
pleasant corollaries,—the seizure of a part of Piso's property 
for the aerarium in A. D. 20,5 the partial payment of informers 
from the aerariwm," and the apparently savage exactions made 
in A. D. 21 by Corbulo to help the aerarium in the building of 
Italian roads. The aerarium militare, too, was firmly pre- 
served and reinforced on the Augustan basjs:?? on the strict 
control of this and the aerariwm Saturni depended the state's 
freedom from revolutionary and seditious enterprise.** 

Meanwhile, what of Tiberius’ personal wealth? He inherited 
some 100 million HS from Augustus—a sum which had risen 
to 2,700 million HS at his death. Though the scale of his 
generosity could not compare with that of Augustus, it was 
nevertheless notable. The devastation caused by the earthquake 


*5 Dio Cassius, LVII, 2, 3. 

5 Thid., LVII, 10, 8ff. ` 

8 Tacitus, Ann., I, 75. 

t8 Thid., I, 15. 

+ Dio Cassius, LVIII, 18, 3. 1 
6° Tacitus, Ann., ITI, 17. 

5! Dio Cassius, LVIII, 4, 8. 

53 Tacitus, Ann., III, 31; cf. Dio Cassius, LIX, 15, 1 ff. 
53 Tacitus, Ann., I, 78. 

54 Thid., V, 8. 

55 Suetonius, Gaius, 37. " 
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in Asia in A. D. 17 evoked a gift of 10 million HS." In A.D. ` 
19, when the price of grain was dangerously high, Tiberius sub- 
sidized the supply by paying 2 HS on every modius." In the 
great financial crisis of A. D. 33, he lent 100 million HS free 
of interest for three years to the aerar(wm.9? The Aventine Fire 
of A. D. 86 prompted another 100 million HS,—this time a 
gift; °°: Tiberius had also relieved the distress. caused by the 
Caelian fire,9? This was very handsome benevolence, even if (to 
adapt the phrase used by Velleius of himself) he considered 
necessaria magis praetereunda quam. supervacanea amplectenda. 
But two obvious questions confront us. Did Tiberius preserve 
the strict. Augustan division between rà 8guóo: and rà atroxpa- 
Topica, xpjuata? And, if he did, how did he increase nearly ` 
thirtyfold the amount which Augustus bequeathed him? 

. Res suas Caesar spectatissimo cuique . . . mandabat. . .. 
Ademptiones bonorum aberant. Rari per Italiam Caesaris agri. 
. . . Intra paucos libertos domus; 9* neque hereditatem cuiusquam 
adiit nisi cum amicitia meruisset? For the first ten years it 
would seem that the Augustan line of demarcation was strictly : 
maintained—and indeed emphasized by Tiberius’ personal par- 
simony. Yet as early as A. D. 17 the symptoms of. change are 
visible. Bona Aemiliae Musae, locupletis intestatae, petita in 
fiscum, Aemilio Lepido . . . tradidit. What is this fiscus? 
Used in an absolute and unqualifed sense, and in the sin- 
gular number, the term is not found in any writer before Seneca ; 
by Tacitus’ day it is a common designation for a well-known 
and well-established institution. In order to avoid a long and — 
probably confusing digression, we shall here adopt the hypothesis 
that fiscus means the personal, wealth, or “privy purse,” 9* of 


‘ B0 Tacitus, Ann., IT, 47; Dio Cassius, LVII, 17, 7 ff. 

87 Tacitus, Ann., II, 87. 

58 Thid., VI, 17; Dio Cassius, LVIII, 21, 4 f. 

5? Tacitus, Ann., VI, 45; Dio Cassius, LVIII, 26, 5. 

$? Velleius, IT, 130,2. . 

9: Tacitus, Ann., IV, 6 (A. D. 23). 

92 Thid., TT, 48 (A. D. 17). 

3 Thid., II, 48. 

*& To avoid any further chance of confusion, let it be noted that the 
phrase “privy purse” is used here and subsequently to denote the 
private fortune of the Emperor, and not.(of eourse) in the sense cur- 
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the princeps, in a sense terminologically appropriate for Tacitus’ 
own day, but anachronistie for the time of Tiberius; the sup- 
porting evidence for this proposition will be adduced subsequently. 

We do not know who suggested that Tiberius should take 
personal possession of Aemilia Musa's property, or why the 
suggestion was made. Tiberius in any case declined it. But a 


more significant case occurred in A.D. 24. After the suicide . 


of Silius, Saevitum . .. in bona. . .. Liberalitas Augusti avulsa, 
computatis singillatim quae fisco petebantur. Ea prima Tiberio 
erga pecuniam. alienam diligentia, fuit. Again, under A. D. 32 
we read of the bona Seranit ablata aerario ut in fiscum cogerentur? 
though Tacitus, writing with a knowledge of two later genera- 
tions of imperial finance, scornfully adds tamquam referret. This, 
like the earlier case of Silius, was not reprehensible or entirely 
unnatural. From Silius Tiberius merely recovered what had pro- 
ceeded from himself; and, as Tenney Frank observed, the wealth 
of Seianus was due in part to Tiberius’  generosity.9' The case 
of Sextus Marius in A.D. 38 was very different: <aerarias> 
(Ritter) aurariasque eius, quamquam. publicarentur, sibimet 
Tiberius seposuit.9? Tiberius deliberately seized rich mines which, 
after their owner’s conviction and execution, should automatically 
have gone to the aerarium as bona damnati It is true that 
Tiberius had good reasons for his action, for possession of the 
Sierra Morera mines would help him to control the price of 
gold and silver in connection with the coindge. But violence had 
now been done to the aerariwm, and a step forward had been 
taken to the stage (perhaps complete a century later) when the 
fiscus claimed all mines and administered them.” 

. Under Tiberius, therefore, the imperial privy purse, which had 
hitherto played a purely personal and non-reciprocal part—albeit 
a handsome cne—in state finance, first began to take official place 
vis-à-vis the cerartum. This transformation was of course assisted 
by the presence in the provinces (publie no less than imperial) 


rent in the United Kingdom today, where it means a sum set aside 
from the state revenues for the personal use of the Sovereign. ' 

e Tacitus, Ann., IV, 20. 

ee Thid., VI, 2. 

eT H.S. A.R., V, pp. 38 f. 

98 Tacitus, Ann., VI, 19. 

°° Cf. €. I. L., XIII, 1550 for a slave of Tiberius as vilicus metallorum. 
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of imperial procurators, whose duty it was to collect revenues 
from the personal property of the princeps in those provinces.”° . 
Such procurators were not, of course, entitled to deal with any 


` except imperial property; " but inevitably their importance was 


great, and was to grow: Tiberius’ slave Musicus who, as. dis- 
pensator ad fiscum. Gallicum provinciae Lugdunensis, was pre- 
sumably a liaison-officer supervising imperial interests in their 
relation to Gallic finance as a whole, possessed an imposing staff 
of vicarit; ™ and we must suppose that he and similar officials 
elsewhere tended more and more to interfere actively in the 
general conduct of provincial fisci.7* Imperial influence at the 
tap-roots of publie finance would be only a prelude to greater 


imperial influence at the central treasury itself; and this, as we 


have seen, had now in any case to reccgnize the principle of 
competition with the imperial privy purse. 

It is not possible to return detailed and clear-cut answers to 
the two questions asked above (p. 159). But the following 
observations are significant. Bona vacantia probably, and bona . 
damnatorum certainly, began to swell the privy purse. ‘The evi-. 
dence of Dio ‘Cassius** and of Suetonius, though doubtless 
exaggerated and improperly analyzed, suggests a wholesale seizure 
for the privy purse of wealth and property which, if expropriated 
at all, should have passed to the aerarium. Moreover, after his 
retirement from Rome, Tiberius ceased the periodical publication 


70 Cf. Tacitus, Ann., II, 47; Dio Cassius, LIII, 15, 3; also ibid., LIV, 
21, 3ff., for the activities of the notorious Licmus in Gaul under 
Augustus, regarded by Mattingly (B. M. C., Rom. Emp., I, p. exiii) as a 
preliminary to the establishment of the new imperial mint for gold and 
silver at Lyons. 

7. Tacitus, Ann., IV, 15; Dio Cassius, LVIT, 23, 5. 

2 C.I. L., Vi, 5197. 

73 Provincial treasuries such as the fiscus Gallicus would be linked 
directly with the central aerarium (cf. Suetonius, Aug., 101). The func- 
tions of the fiscus Asiaticus (C.I. L., VI, 8570-2, 8577) and the fiscus 
Alexandrinus (C.I. L., VI, 5744, 8573; XV, 797142, 7974b; I. D. 8., 1518) 
were possibly different (see infra, p. 167, n. 110) ; and the fiscus Iudaicus 
(Josephus, B. I., VII, 218; Dio Cassius, LXV, 7, 2; Suetonius, Dom., 12; 
B.M.C., Rom. Emp., III, pp. xlviif.) was presumably established for 
the collection of the Jewish poll-tax under the Flavians. . 

"4 LVIII, 15-16. 

75 Tib., 49. . 
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of the accounts of the azrarium.”® It cannot be held, therefore, 
that the distinetion between the monies of the state and those 
of the princeps was maintained in its former clarity. How far 
this contributed to the swelling of Tiberius  patrymontum is hard 
to say. Tiberius’ personal economy was nótorious, and must have 
accounted for much of the increase. On the other hand it must 
be remembered that his manubiae, compared with those of Augus- 
tus, were slight and unimportant. There is some justification 
for supposing that the augmentation of the privy purse was due, 
in part at any rate, to its absorption of property hitherto claimed 
by the aerarium. 

The short principate of Gaius provides little material for 
analysis. It began amid emphatic and encouraging protestations 
of a return to the Augustan model of government; and it was 
according to that model that the accounts of the aerarium. were 
once again published." Apart from this, we know only that 
Tiberius’ personal legacy of 2,700 million HS was exhausted be- 
fore Gaius’ third year was complete, and that he was obliged 
to increase taxation and to use extortion as a means of increasing 
revenue. Of this, some doubtless passed to the privy purse,’”® 
but the claims of the aerarium were remembered ; money exacted 
by Corbulo for road-building was afterwards recovered èx roi 


Onuocíov.*? Yet we may perhaps conjecture the growing sub- 


servience of an aerarium dependent on the princeps; for, imme- 
diately after the murder of Gaius, the consuls transferred the 
State's treasury under guard to the Capitol, doubtless as a part 
of the Senate's attempted—-and short-lived—pslicy of independ- 
ence which the unforeseen accession of Claudius so brusquely 
ended.?! 

With Claudius, indeed, the outlines of the picture become 
clearer; for the evidence, though it is not profuse, is eloquent 
and significant. Claudius’ earliest financial transactions are good 
argument for condemning the financial methods of Gaius: in 


76 Dio Cassius, LIX, 9, 4; ef. Suetonius, Gaius, 16. 
TT Dio Cassius, ibid.; Suetonius, ibid. 

78 Suetonius, Gaius, 37; Dio Cassius, LIX, 2, 1ff. . 
7° Cf, Dio Cassius, LIX, 15, 1 ff.; 22, 3-4. 
89 f hid. 

81 Toid., LIX, 30, 3. e 
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addition to refusing legacies, Claudius restored the amounts 
previously seized (whether for aerarium or privy purse, pre- 
sumably) by both Tiberius and Gaius, and in A. D. 42 estab- 
lished a board of three ex-praetors as wpdxrooes rGv TO Sypocin 
ódaXopévov. $3 Two years later he could initiate his main reforms. 
He removed the aerarium from the control of the praetors (who 
had administered it since Augustus’ reform) and placed it in 
the charge of two quaestors; these young officials, lacking wide 
experience, would naturally look elsewhere—to Claudius—for 
guidance,. but they were to hold office for three years in order to 
become thoroughly acquainted with their duties.** At the same 
time, the abolition of the post of quaestor Ostiensis removed the 
frumentatio—politically a most effective duty—from among the 
liabilities of the aerarium and placed it as a charge upon the 
privy purse. The waning independence of the aerarium is soon 
marked by the emergence of Claudius’ financial secretary Pallas, 
© 1 TOV xpnudtwv OLoikgcis éureriotevto,—the man who was to 
receive 15 million HS from a “ grateful” aerarium, and who, 
when dismissed early in Nero’s principate, stipulated that his 
accounts vis-à-vis the aerarium should be considered as balanced, 
without the need for auditing.55 Pallas was an imperial freed- 
man; and the appointment showed that imperial servants had 
usurped the functions of state-appointed magistrates, proclaimed’ 


that the principle of imperial accountability for the aerarium 


would now be denied, and suggested that the aerarium and the 
privy purse were confused or fused beyond the hope of clear 
distinction. . In A.D. 53 came the final step, when Claudius 
announced that his procurators should possess full competence 
and authority in all cases involving finance." Claudius now 


82 Thid., LX, 6, 3. 

88 Thid., LX, 10, 4. 

8t Tacitus, Ann., XIII, 29; Dio Cassius, LX, 24, 1-2; Suetonius, 
Claud., 24; C. I. L., VI, 1403. 
` 85 Suetonius, Claud., 18 and 24. Possibly, however, this was a mere 
outward change in administration. Tenney Frank’s more general con- 
clusions from this change (#.8.4.R., V, p. 41, “all revenues from 
imperial provinces") may not appear ice but cf. Pliny, N. H., 
VI, 84 for at least one interesting case of the Claudian period. 

se Did Cassius, LXI, 30, 6b; Suetonius, Claud., 28: Pliny, Epp, VII, 
29; VIII, 6; Tacitus, Ann., XIII, 14. 5 

87 Tacitus, Ann., XII, 60; Suetonius, Claud., 12. 
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enjoyed open and indisputeble control over publie finance. And 
he could plead justification. His personal wealth was small, 
and his expenditure on warfare, buildings, games, donata, 
. and congiaria was very heavy; if the Empire was to pay its 
way, there must be one paymaster, and one only, whose repre- 
sentatives were supreme both at Rome and in the provinces. 
Some such theory as this lies behind the famous passage of 
Seneca: °° Caesar omnia habet, fiscus etus prwata tantum ac sua: 


et universa in imperio eius sunt, in patrimonio propria. Quid. 


eus sit, quid non sit, sine diminutione imperii quaeritur; nam 
id quoque, qvod tamquam alienum abiudicatur, aliter illius est. 
Seneca is here discussing the various categories of ownership. 
You may call your own those books which the author calls, in 
another sense, his; a wise man, whose personal possessions in law 
are nil, may possess the world intellectually: the princeps holds 
everything ecually in his possession in virtue of his imperium, 
though his personal and private possessions ere bounded by hie 
fiscus, This profoundly significant passage distinguishes between 
responsibility for the whole and ownership of the part—between 
the wnpervum, which gives the princeps control over the aerarvum, 


and the personal rights of private ownership over the uy in 


the fiscus, i. e. the privy purse. 

We cannot indeed be certain that Seneca’s words apply to 
Claudius rather than to Nero. But they would be most inappro- 
priate for the early years of Nero’s principate. His initial 
promise, discretam domum et rem publicam, was no empty 
show of words, for the Senate appears to have compelled the 
recognition of its old prerogatives, and even of some that were 
new to the principate.? Records of outstanding debts to the 


58 Suetonius, Claud., 9. \ 

e T, Frank, E. S. A. R., V, p. 42. 

°° De Ben., VII, 6,3. With the contemporary use of the word fiscus in 
this passage should be compared that of Z. G., V?, 516 == Dittenberger, 
Sylloge, 800, which shows the city of Lycosura, in Arcadia, honouring 
one of its citizens in A, D. 41-2 for having paid off the city’s debt to the 
$íckos. This remarkable usage clearly suggests a financial organization 
distinct from the aerarium. 

ei Tacitus, dnn., XIII, 4. 

92 Seen most clearly in the form of the gold and silver coinage from 
A.D, 54 to 60/61. This shows Nero bare-headed (i.e. as civilis); he 
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aerarium were destroyed in A. D. 55,?"— perhaps one result of 
the Senate's failure to extract the acecunts of the aerarium from 
Pallas, now dismissed; ?* taxes were reduced and economy en- 


. couraged ;*5 and in A. D. 56, to consummate the change, control 


of the aerarvum was taken from the quaestors and given to 
praefecti—specially selected ex-praetors.?? 

Yet it is probable that the aerarium was no more sound now 
than it had been before; the privy purse had to pay it 40 
million HS in A.D. 57 ad retinendam. populi fidem." And 
Nero himself was beginning to dabble in economies. His abortive 
attempt in A. D. 58 to abolish vectigalia *? and his edict that all 
taxation laws should be published ?? were followed in A. D. 62 
by his establishment of a board of two consulars to supervise 
véctigalia; 1° and by this time he was regularly assisting the 
aerarium to the extent of 60 million HS a year. The familiar 
process thus unfolds itself again, and is accelerated in the costly 
and anxious years at the end of the reign. 'The Great Fire of 
Rome, with the consequent bitter need of money, the fire at 
Lugdunum, with his gift'of,4 million HS towards relief, the 
vast sums spent upon the reception of Tiridates at Rome in 
A.D, 66—charged to the aerarium !"— 8nd upon his establish- 
ment in Armenia,°*—such demands as these, apart from heavy 
outlay upon the normal building, games, congiaria, and donatwa, 


is accorded just his constitutional titles and no more; he possesses the 
corona civica, ob cives servatos,—the essential bond between princeps 
and state; and, most important of all, the coins are struck ev 
s(enatus) c(onsulto) for the first time since the Principate began. Cf. 
B. M. C., Rom, Emp., I, pp. 200 ff. 

°: Tacitus, Ann., XIII, 23. 

9*4 Foid., XIII, 14. 

°: Suetonius, Nero, 10 and 16. 

?9 Tacitus, Ann., XIII, 28-9; ef. I. L. S., 966. 

97 Tacitus, Ann., XIII, 31. 

?8 Thid., XILI, 50: indirect taxes? But cf. T. Frank, B. 8. A. R., V, 
p. 42, n. 23. À 

99 Tacitus, Ann., XIII, 51. 

19 bid, XV, 18; I. L. 8., 9484. 

101 Dio Cassius, LXII, 18, 5. 

102 Tacitus, Ann., XVI, 13. 

19? Dio Cassius, LXIII, 1, 2 (Boiss.). 

104 Thid., T, XIII, 0, 5 (Boiss.). 
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became more and more pressing until finally Nero’s methods of 
raising money were desperate. Nor ean we suppose that, amid 
impending ruin, his efforts to stabilize finance were successful. 


The value of the property and wealth distributed by Nero—2,200 | 


million HS—which Galba attempted to recover 9$ prepares our 
minds for the huge figures of the national debt with which 
Vespasian was soon to be confronted. 

To sum up: Augustus’ Julio-Claudian successors steadily in- 
creased the measure of imperial control over the aerarium. It 
was Claudius who did this most openly; but Tiberius made a 
greater contribution to centralization than is generally recog- 
nized. Once the first “ Senatorial ” period of Nero’s reign was 
over, the change was virtually completed; 9" and it is not im- 
probable that by A. D. 68 the aerarium. and the fiscus were, in 
practice, hardly distinguishable. 


III. The Flavians and Trajan. 


From the very first, Vespasian stood in dire need of money for 
his administration—the sum required was 40,000 million HS 198— 
and both aerarium and fiscus must have been almost empty. But 
of his financial reconstruetion we laek detailed evidence, and it 
is not possible to define with certainty the parts played by 
aerarium and fiscus respectively. It may perhaps be assumed that 
the condition of the aerarium was such that a fresh start had to 
be made: Vespasian’s cancellation of long-standing debts owing 
to it—at a time when Mucianus was doing his best to replenish 
it—was no act of studied philanthropy.’ To the fiscus doubtless 
passed the residue of Julio-Claudian property; it is likely that 


195 Of, E. S. A. R., V, p. 43, n. 26; p. 57, n. 56; Dio Cassius, LXIV, 6, 2. 
' A199 Tacitus, Hist., I, 20; Dio Cassis. LXIII, 3, 4c. 

107 The ges coinage of Nero from A.D. 64 onwards provides a further 
suggestion of imperial control over a department of publie finance. 
Theoretically the product of the senatorial mint (and doubtless actually 
produced there), its tone is almost wholly imperial; and we observe 
for the first time a regular and deliberate application of imperial 
ideology to a coinage which was, in a special sense, non-imperial. The 
aes of Claudius’ reign had moved in this direction; but the consum- 
mation comes with Nero. 

108 Suetonius, Vesp., 16. 

19 Dio Cassius, LXV, 2,6; 10, 2a. 
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Vespasian sold whatever of the real estate he could, for ready 
money was of greater use to him than. investments. It is, 
however, less easy to guess the destination of the various cate- 
gories of provincial revenues and of th» indirect taxes." We 
know only that taxation was generally increased and extended,"? 


. that the widespread grant of Latinttas to the Spanish provinces 


would provide constantly increasing income, that unassigned 
Jands were surveyed and sold, and that mines were closely con- 
trolled in the imperial interest, i. e. for the fiscus. As patronus 
to his wealthy freedman Cerylus, Vespasian would not allow the 
privy purse to forego its reversionary interests in Cerylus’ prop- 
erty.!* For the rest, detailed information is absent. We must 
assume that the vast national debt was greatly reduced, without 
being removed, and that systematic imperial control over fiscus 
and aerarium alike made it a matter of comparative unimportance 
to define the liabilities and assets of either fund. Temporarily 
merged, they might well be a source of confusion—evident, for 
example, between. Dio Cassius and Suetonius, of whom the 
former remarks that the aerarium paid, the salaries established 
in A. D. 71 for teachers of rhetoric, while the latter charges the 
salaries to the fiscus. 

For Domitian’s reign the evidence is scaly unsatisfactory ; 
though the actual items of his expenditure have been carefully 
assessed and variously appraised,*** the mutual relationship of 
aerarium and fiscus is still obscure. The responsibilities of Clau- 
dius Etruscus, Domitian’s secretary a rationibus, are the subject 


uo Of. T, Frank, #.8.A.R., V, pp. 45%. It is there suggested that 
the Fiscus Asiaticus and the Fiscus Alewandrinus owed their establish- 
ment to the widespread disposal of imperial a a in Asia and 
Egypt. 

UTT. Frank’s discussion, E. 8. A. R., V, pp. 47 ff., does not appear to 
produce any solid evidence for the views there propounded. 

35 Dio Cassius, LXV, 8, 3-4; Suetonius, Vesp. 16 and 23; Victor, 
De Caes., 9, 6. 

as O, I. L., TI, 5181 — I. D. S., 6891. 

114 Suetonius, Vesp., 23. 

445 Dio Cassius, LXV, 12; la; Suetonius, Vesp., 18. 

ue J. R.S., XX (1930), pp. 55 ff. (R. Syme); XXV. (1935), pp. 150 ff. 
(C. H. V. Sutherland). Support for the latter view is given by Dorothy 
M. Robathan, “ Domitian's * Midas-touch ’,” T A.P.A., LXXIII (1942), 


pp. 130 ff. 
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of a highly interesting description by Statius," who assigns to 
this faithful official the immense task of generally supervising 
. the revenues, reserves, currency, and raw materials of the Empire, 
together with the expenditure required for administration and 
publie services. But there is little to add to this admittedly 
poetical accourt. At first, indeed, Domitian appears to have 
avoided bequests as a method of filling the fiscus; he also sup- _ 
pressed false accusers and declined to accept bona damnatorum. 
This was not to last. Expenditure increased, and once-again it 
was necessary to find more money. It was gamed—in part, at | 
least—by the time-honoured process of spying, prosecution, and 
geizure.? Inopia rapax means literally what it says: Domitian’s 
rapacity was no mere method of punishing and terrorizing refrac- 
tory senators.79 And yet we cannot hold that Domitian extorted 
money for the 3ole benefit of the fiscus. For the younger Pliny, 
addressing his Panegyric to Trajan in A.D. 100, expressly 
réjoices that tke aerarium, now silens et quietum et quale ante 
delatores erat, is no longer a spoliarium civium cruentarumque 
praedarum saevum receptaculum.” Indeed, the proceeds of 
prosecution had swelled both treasuries alike: locupletabant et 
fiscum et aerarium non tam Voconiae et luliae leges quam 
maiestatis singulare et unicum crimen eorum qui crimine va- 
carent? With Domitian, then, as with Vespasian, the line of 
demarcation between aerarium and fiscus was only theoretical. 
Perhaps Nerva attempted to make it actual. He cleared the 
fiscus of its illegal acquisitions, replacing them by the proceeds 
of selling his personal or imperial possessions; "°° and. the sena- 
torial composition of the famous Economy Commission (probably 
seb up to reduse luxury expenditure) suggests that once more 
the aerarium was. recognized as possessing its own responsi- 
bilities.?* Formal distinction between aerarium and fiscus cer- 
tainly emerged in Trajan'sreign. At fortasse non eadem. severitate 


117 Silvae, ITI, 3. 

118 Suetonius, Jom., 9, 2-3. 

119 Thid., 12. : 

120 See J. R. S., articles cited (note 116 supra). 
131 Pliny, Pan., 36, 1-2. 

122 Thid., 42; ef. Dio Cassius, LXVIII, 2, 1-2. 
123 Dio Cassius, LXVIII, 2, 1-2. 

124 Pliny, Pan., 62; Epp., “II, 1, 9. 
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fiscum qua aerarium cohibes: immo tanto maiore, quanto plus 
tibi licere de tuo quam de publico credis.” And Frontinus 
describes the two gangs of workmen employed in the upkeep of 
aqueducts—the one maintained by 'the aerarium (its expenses 
were met by water-rentals worth 250,000 HS, seized by Domitian 
but restored by Nerva), the other supported ex fisco.?* The 
principatus of Trajan and his successors was & benevolent autoc- 
racy governing through a willing bureaticracy. Imperial control 
of the aerarium had been virtually absolute since Claudius’ time. 
It was no less absolute under Trajan; but Trajan was wise : 
enough, and the principate was by now strong enough, to allow 
the aerarium an outward and nominal independence. The actual, 
degree of its subservience will be instantly suggested by recol- 
lection of Trajan’s vast manubiae from Dacia. Possessed of these, 
Trajan could revive and restore the false and subtle Augustan 
pattern of financial administration—the public aerarium (“ free 
and independent”) backed, guaranteed, and always guided by 
a princeps whose personal fiscus might bear comparison with the 
wealth of the state itself.!?' 


IV. Conclusion. 


Throughout the period from Augustus to Trajan, the aerarium 
was the sole publie treasury (apart from the cerarwum militare, 
with its special purpose). Guided by Augustus, and controlled 
in an increasingly open manner by Tiberius, Claudius, and Nero, 
it was subsidized by all. The fiscus, or fiscus Caesaris, originated 
in the' privy purse of Augustus; and the imperial privy purse 
assumed, under Tiberius, something like official status, which 
was openly recognized under Claudius and Nero. The dynasty 
of Flavian autocrats, at first confronted by financial chaos and 

125 Pliny, Pan., 36, 3; cf. 36, 4. 

129 Frontinus, De Aquis, II, 118; ef. II, 101. 

127 Trajan’s. policy was adopted and completed by Hadrian, who, while 
he frequently professed ita se rem publicam gesturun ut scirent populi 
rem esse, non propriam (S. H. A., Hadr., 8, 3) and Cestroyed records of 
debts owing to the fiscus and also refused to accept bona damnatorum 
for the fiscus (ibid., 7, 5-7; O.I. L., VI, 967; B. M. C., Rom. Emp., III, 
p. 417), nevertheless appointed an advocatus fisci—a publie prosecutor 


for the recovery of all the many taxes which now flowed directly into 
the fiscus (S. H. A., Hadr., 20, 6). l 
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GANG pij káxetyo mot pavepov éoriy Ort map Mies eioiv ot mapagkevá- 
Covres TOUS Aoyous Tois €y Tots Sua ropíots dywvitopévois, roórov p£v - 
roLvuy TocovTwy Ovrov, ovdels mimore pavioerat pabyrõv héwuévos, 
yò è mAe(ous ciAndas, ds pyow ó Katipyopos, 1j ovpaavres oi mept 


my didocodiay SiatpiBovres | (Isocrates, XV, 41). 


Many scholars believe that the early rhetoricians offered “ école 
publique de chicane et de mensonge." * They make an exception 
only for Isocrates, whose speeches convey the impression that he 
is in a class by himself, At least seventeen times throughout 
his orations and letters he contrasts his own writings and studies 
with the activities of other men.? This idea often takes the 
formulation: my speeches are not about petty private contracts 
and other such nonsense but about political, Hellenic, and royal 
affairs of universal interest and value. This statement in itself 
is enough to suggest that Isocrates “ was unique among educa- 
tors,” * that the other rhetoricians trained their pupils chiefly 
or exclusively in writing for the courts o2 law. Thus Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, De Isocrate, 1, under the influence of such pas- 
sages writes that Isocrates mpõros éxapyoev . . . émi rods roAuriKods 
(sc. Adyous). As further proof that litigation was the goal of 
the other rhetoricians it is customary among modern scholars to 
refer to several passages in Plato, Aristotle, and Isocrates. But 
questions like this should not be decided by a few isolated 
remarks; we must gather as many relevant passages as possible 


t O. Navarre, Essai sur la Rhétorique Grecque avant Aristote (Paris, 
1900), p. 177. 

* II, 39; IV, 10, 11, 188; X, 5, 9-10, 13; XII, 1-2, 11, 271; XV, 1, 3, 
46, 228, 276; Epistles, I, 9; IX, 15. 

Vm, M. Hubbell, The Influence of Isocrates on Cicero, Bicnvstuesa and 
Aristides (New Haven, 1913), pp. 9-10. Similarly W. Nestle, * Spüren 
der Sophistik bei Isokrates," Philol, LXX (1911), pp. 10-12; Navarre, 
op. cit., p. 177; W. Süss, Ethos (Leipzig, 1910), p. 228; L Spengel, 
Synagoge Technon (Stuttgart, 1828), p. 165, Isocrates himself claims 
uniqueness and originality, but fails to say that he differs from the 
rest because he is not a law-court pleader like his rivals: IV, 12; V, 108; 
IX, 8; X, 15; XII, 85; XV, 31, 51, 75; Epistle, IX, 7-8. 

‘Especially Plato, Phaedrus, 261 B, Isocrates, XIIT, 19-20, Aristotle, 
Rhetoric, 1354 b 26. They are discussed from this point of view by 
D. A. G. Hinks, “ Tria Genera Causarum," C. Q., XXX (1936), p. 170. 
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in order to detect the typical attitudes and opinions of our early 


Sources. 
"Therefore, instead of discussing whether a few controversial 
passages in Isocrates indicate forensic instruction or refer to the 
rhetoricians Aicidamas and Polycrates,® let us now examine all 
Isocrates! allusions to other rhetoricians and try to decide 
whether he speaks of them as teachers of forensic oratory. I 
have already discussed the misleading statements of Aristophanes, 
Plato, and Aristotle about the scope of early rhetoric ° and have 
shown how private and professional critics misrepresented even 
Isocrates as a teacher of litigation.’ We have yet to see whether 
the charges against his fellow-rhetoricians are equally mislead- 
ing. Isocrates’ remarks may prove to be a good criterion since 
he is anxious to distinguish himself from his rivals and therefore 
unlikely to exaggerate their merits. His distaste for the law- 
courts is well known, and we might expect him to utilize popular 
prejudice and to discredit his rivals by calling them dicanic 
‘teachers. If, however, he fails to call them teachers or writers 
of law-court speeches it would be important evidence that the 
only or chief goal of fourth-century rhetoric was not litigation. 
Disregarding the references to teachers of eristic and special 
sciences, although Antisthenes, Aeschines, and Nausiphanes 
apparently included oratorical instruction, I find in all about 
seventy allusions to rhetoricians, of which twenty-eight seem 
definitely to indicate teachers of oratory, whereas most of the 
other passages refer simply to writers of one kind or another but 
probably also mean rhetoricians.? What picture of fourth- 


5 The basic modern discussions of this problem are summarized in 
M. J. Milne’s A Study in Alcidamas and his Relation to Contemporary 
Sophistic (Bryn Mawr, 1924). Isokrates und Alcidamas by G. Wal- 
berer (Hamburg, 1938) suggests new approaches to the problem. 

e“ The Scope of Early Rhetorical Theory,” 2.8. C.P., LIII (1942), 
pp. 121-155. 

Te Criticisms of Isocrates and his Sosola,” T.A.P.A. LXXIV 
(1943), pp. 113-133. 

3 Teachers of oratory: (1, 3-5); II, 13, 51; IV, 50, 188-189; X, 8-18; 
XI, 1, 47-49; XII, 1, 16-17, (187), 19; XIII, 9-15, 19-20; XV, 30, 41, 
46-50, 147, 173, 175, 227, 231, 279-280, 285,7295, 313; Epistles, VI, 7; 
VII, 11; VIII, 9-10; IX, 15. 

Other references: (I, 51) ; II, 8; III, 10; IV, 3, 7, 11, 14, 15, 49, 82, 
186; V, 11-13, 27, 84, 94e 109; VI, 100; VIII, 95, 145; IX, 4, 8, 40; 
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century rhetoric do these passages give us? Do they show us 
the rhetoricians soliciting business in the law-courts, writing 
deceptive speeches for unscrupulous litiganis, and instructing 
eager pupils in the art of chicanery? The answer seems defi- 
nitely to be that they do not. I find no passage in Isocrates 
which states that the rhetoricians of Isocrates’ own day gave 
any instruction at all for the courts. 

The only group specifically accused of teaching forensic 
oratory consists of the earlier writers of technae who appear 
in Isocrates? pamphlet, Against the Sophists (XIII, 19-20). I 
have discussed elsewhere my reasons for believing that these 
men taught deliberative as well as forensic oratory.? Isocrates 
here indulges in the picayune criticism characteristic of the 
period and attacks the earlier rhetoricians for mentioning openly 
that they taught litigation. as well as politics. He himself 
reveals only by implication that his pupils could perform 
creditably in court.*° 

It is not my intention to assert that the Athenian schools, 
whose pupils taught the rest of the world (IV, 50; XV, 295), 
gave no instruction in the technique of writing dicanic speeches. 
Rather I am questioning the general conviction that the early 
rhetoricians made a business of training sycophants “ and found 
their pupils among unscrupulous men who sought a dishonest 
living from the courts of law. | 

For instance, Wilamowitz (Platon, II, p. 112) apparently 
applies Isocrate? remarks in XIII, 19-20 to all his fellow- 
rhetoricians and says, 4... die Techniker sich um diese 
(morality) gar nicht kümmerten und von der Gerichtsrede, die 
mit ihr nichts zu tun hat (Lysias), ausgehend den Weg zu - 
einer Sorte von «oAciukol Adyor wiesen, die sie ‘als Lehrer von 


X, 66, 69; XII, (57), 11, 12, 29, 35, 38, 134, 135, 199, 229, 263, 271-272; 
XV, 3, 25, 61, 62, 137, 155, 170, 177; Epistles, I, 6: TI, 22; IX, 8. 

? H. S. C. P., LIII (1942), pp. 149-151. 

19 TIT, 4; IV, 11; XV, 2, 10, 49, 252. 

11 The use of the word “ sycophant ” by ancient and modern writers 
is definitely polemical and perhaps should be avoided in describing 
ancient legal bL H. M. Hubbell (A.J.P., LXI [1940], p. 240) 
points out that “ practically all the denancineon of sycophants at 
Athens comes from the wealthy and aristocratie opponents of democracy 
. 5. a good deal of what modern historians accept as heinous crime was 
really such only in the eyes of the aristocratic victims of democratic 
law-enforcement.” 
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moÀvrpaypocivg und wAcoveéia erscheinen Hess, zu Sykophanten 
machte, die sich überall eindrüngten, wo es ihnen Profit abwarf." 
These men are called “die gewóhnlichen Redelehrer” (p. 112) 
and their subject “ die Kiinste der Advokaten” (p. 108) or “ die 
Advokatenberedsamkeit ” (p. 121). As followers of the old 
techne they include Alcidamas (p. 110), Thrasymachus (p. 111), 
and Lysias (p. 112). Similarly, von Arnim (Dio von Prusa), 
while recognizing the higher aspirations of, Protagoras, Gorgias, 
and Isocrates, makes several disparaging references to “ die vul- 
gären Rhetorenschulen ” (especially pp. 7 and 12), which limited 
themselves to dicanic instruction. He says: * Da ist es denn von 
vornherein klar, dass die niedrigste und hausbaexenste Auifassung 
des Bildungsideals, die VE den Lehrern der gerichtlichen Bered- 
samkeit vertreten wird, auf den grössten Erfolg rechnen und die 
weiteste Verbreitung finden konnte." Yet Isocrates seems to 
have been the most successful teacher of his day and the recog- 
nized leader of his profession. Such statements about unknown 
rhetoricians seem to me to lack sufficient proof. Even Aristotle’s 
assertion (Rhetoric, 1354 b 25-27) that the technographers dis- 
cussed only dieanie oratory cannot be accepted at its face value. 
If it refers to the technographers in Isocrates, XII, it is grossly 
misleading since they were long dead. But if, as is more likely, 
it refers to Isocrates and his followers, then it is contradicted by 
Isocrates! orations and must be dismissed as part of the polemic 
which we have discussed elsewhere. No other alternative seems 
acceptable, for the Isocrateans seem to have made the chief 
technical contribution to rhetoric during this century and before 
Aristotle. So I believe it to be inherently improbable that 
higher education at Athens devoted itself to teaching shifts and 
dodges for the courts of law. 

That only the rich eould afford higher education at Athens 
needs little proof.* While contrasting Athens’ past with the 


3? F, Solmsen, Die Entwicklung der aristotelischen Logik und Rhetorik 
(Berlin, 1929), in his intensive study of Isocrates' relations with Plato 
and Aristotle describes (p. 220) Aristotle’s statement as “... den 
stirksten und fast unsachlich zu nennenden Vorwurf aus s der gegnér- 
ischen Polemik, Ss 

13 P, Soise. «The Aristotelian Tradition in Ancient Rhetoric,” 
A.J. P., LXII (1941), p. 35. 

141 have diseussed this topic more fully in my article in H. S.C. P. 
(note 6 supra), pp. 130-131. 
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present Isocrates says (VII, 44-48) that the Areopagus used to 
encourage the poor to engage in agriculture and commerce while 
compelling men of means to pass their time in riding, gym- 
nastics, hunting, and philosophy (i.e. rhetoric) instead of as 
now in gambling, lechery, and drinking-bouts. In the Antidosis, 
285-288, he blames the expensive debauchery of modern youth 
upon the people of Athens, who believe the slanders against 
rhetorie and drive the young men away from higher education. 
It is clearly implied that the potential students were well-to-do. 
Since most pupils came. from the upper classes at Athens and 
elsewhere, they naturally sought teachers who could prepare 
them for the careers open to men of their class. A few may have 
later sunk to sycophancy, just as misfortune forced Lysias, Poly- 
crates, Demosthenes, and Isocrates to sell their skill, but the 
majority would seek a public career in the state or a distinguished 
eminence in private life (XV, 47-50, 204; XII, 30-33). 
Some training in forensie oratory was an essential part of this 
upper-class education, not for the sake of petty litigation but as 
a means of self-protection and as an instrument for gaining 
political power. Every man spoke for himself in Athens. Law- 
suits often were used for attacking political opponents. Traces 
of this appear even in the time of Pericles and Ephialtes," and 
an important passage in Thucydides shows the close connection 
between the courts and political power. While laying the ground- 
work for the revolution of 411, Pisancer solicited the support of 
the clubs which had been formed in Athens to aid members 
in law-suits and office-seeking (émi Sixais xal dpyais, Thucydides, 
VIII, 54, 4). Those famous and influential associations of 


. Athenian aristocrats were mutual-aid groups for social and 


political (sometimes revolutionary) purposes.5 "They appar- 
ently sought to counterpoise the democratic majority by means of 
organized minorities. Their nature reflects the educational 
needs of upper-class Athenians: training for polite society, 
political leadership, and the judicial maneuvering that politics 
there required. Hence even Isocrates says that his pupils will 
be able to write dicanic speeches (XV. 49), although he usually 


150f. G. M, Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litigation 
(Chicago, 1813), pp. 100-102; W. Aly, " Formprobleme der frühen 
Griechischen Prosa," Philol. Supplement, XXI (19298). . 
18 Cf. Calhoun, op. cit., aey pp. 97- 147. | 
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stresses the volitical and private eminence that results from 
education. But it is misrepresentation when Androcles ([Demos- 
thenes], XXXV, 40-43) suggests that Lacritus paid a thousand 
drachmae to Isocrates for the art of cheating in bottomry-loans. - 
The chief goal was.politics, not chicanery. | i 
.. Let us see how this general conception of ancient rhetoric fits 
the facts that Isocrates preserves about his fellow-teachers. The 
largest group of the seventy-odd references consists of twenty- 
six passages which connect other men with Isocrates as imitators 
of his previous writings, or as men engaged in the same kind of 
work, or as writers who may be willing to follow Isocrates? lead 
in the choice of subjects. Repeatedly he says that all the other 
teachers have borrowed from his popular Panegyricus and that he 
is the leader'of all writers about concord between the Greeks and 
war against the Persians." In the Antidosis, 61, he even main- 
` tains that his Panegyricus has obliterated (!) all earlier speeches 
on that topic and that his present rivals silently confess their 
incapacity. More sweeping claims appear when Isocrates asserts 
that his rivals learned how to write from him and live off his 
speeches, which they dissect (incorrectly) for their pupils’ in- 
struction.? They borrow his theories as well as his style 
(Epistle VI, 7-8), and even his accuser Lysimachus said (XV, 
25) that he was the teacher of all the other rhetoricians. 
Obviously men who imitate Isocrates and borrow from his 
Panegyricus cannot be mere dicanic speech-writers. 

Isocrates admits that many sophists had previously written 
on the same theme as his famous speech (IV, 3, 7, 15), and 
six times we learn that other or all rhetoricians had the same 
‘occupation as himself.1® Similarly he says (XV, 47-50) that 
many students spurn the empirical writers of dicanic speeches 
and turn to the more philosophical teachers of loftier themes, 
adding that Le belongs to this group of teachers and enjoys a 
better reputation than the other members of tae group. In fact 
the major pari of the Antidosts (167-323) is an elaborate defense 
. for all the rhetoricians against the popular charges that they 
cheated in court, wrote speeches for litigants, and taught 
sycophancy. 


17 V, 11-13, 84, 94; XII, 13. 
18 V, 27; XIL 16-17; KV, 74; Epistle, IX, 15. 
19 X V, 147, 182, 175, 238; XII, 19; Epistle, VIL, 11. 
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Isocrates reveals that his contemporaries could and did write: 
on higher subjects than private contracts. Every time he turns 
to a new kind of writing he urges his rivals to follow his lead. 
After showing Polycrates how to write a paradoxical encomium 
for the unworthy Busiris (XI, 9) he tells his rivals to stop 
paradoxes and concentrate on subjects really worthy of praise 
like Helen (X, 12-18, 66, 69). But leter (IX, 5) he advises 
the writers to eulogize men of their own time, not heroes of ihe 
past. Again, he urges everybody to stop writing about deposits 
and other nonsense and to imitate his Panegyricus by discussing 
concord among the Greeks and war against Persia (IV, 188- 
189; VII, 145). Butin his speech to Philip (V, 12-13; ef. Ep., 
I, 6) he protests against the folly of talking to panegyreis: he 
who talks to a crowd talks to no one; address your speeches to 
one man if you wish action. Those admonitions indicate that 
Isocrates placed his rivals on a higher plane than he did the 
forensic writers. His rivals were capable of lofty subjects and 
offered the same kind of education. 

Isocrates often refers to the rhetoricians as writers on themes 
that are not dicanie. Ten times he alludes to their written 
praises of famous men like Hercules and great events like the 
battle of Thermopylae. He mentions many paradoxical en- 
comia, e. g. on beggars, bees, and salt. Those epideireis seem 
to have been intended for delivery at panegyrets since he blames 
the speakers there for praising, the vilest objects and the most 
lawless men.? In the Antidosis (XV, 147) a friend contrasts 
Isocrates! peaceful life with the petty rivalries of the other 
rhetoricians and the epideizeis that they make in panegyreis and 
private gatherings. There is no mention of their forensic 
speeches. And the sophists are spoken of as writers of moral 
advice in the spurious first speech (I, 35) ; similar descriptions 
are suggested by Isocrates himself. im short he calls them 


?9 IV, 182, 186;. V, 109; VI, 100; IX, 40; X, 14; XI, 31; XII, 35-38, 
135; XV, 137. 

?1 X, 8-13 and XII, 135, 263, 271-272. Y also believe that the teratologia 
in XII, 1 refers to paradoxical encomia; ci. my article, “ Isocrates’ 
Genera of Prose," A. J.P., LXIV (1943), pp. 427-431. 

22 V, 11-13; XII, 135, 263, 271-272; Epistle, I, 6. 

23 II, 12-13: virtue and wisdom can be taught; so listen to the poets 
and study under the sophists, III, 10: Nieocles approves all helpful 
discourses but prefers discussions of behavior and government. XV, 62: 
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speakers on many and various topics (IX, 8). They do not 
appear to be teachers and writers for litigants; their writings 
are epideietic. ` | OM 

But before we accept a picture of Isocrates’ rivals which 
shows them as not unlike himself although perhaps lacking his 
moral and international outlook, we must examine more closely 
the few passages which may seem to indicate dicanie instruetion 
by his contemporaries. There are many passages in Isocrates | 
which refer to forensic speeches,” to writers o such speeches," 
and to court-praetitioners.* Few, however, suggest actual 
instruction: 

The earliest passage which alludes to judicial training (ex- 
cepting XIII, 19-20, which refers to predecessors) is found at 
the end of Busiris (XI, 48), where Isocrates suggests that Poly- 
crates may excuse his Defence of Busiris by saying that it showed . ü 
how to make a defense for a difficult subject and against dis- Lo 
graceful charges. The same might be said of Gorgias’ Helen E 
and Palamedes, but in neither instance are such paradoxical 
speeches sufficient proof that the author was primarily a dicanic 
teacher; nor is there evidence that Gorgias and Polycrates wrote 
actual speeches for litigants. I have discussed Gorgias else- 
where; *’ on the other hand, Plato and Xenophon wrote defenses 
for Socrates without being called dicanic teachers. No other 
indication remains that Polycrates gave forensic instruction, } 
although he ecmposed many other paradoxical encomza. Isocra- | 
tes in the Busiris does not treat him as a despicable teacher of 
. litigation. Therefore Busiris, 48, is insufficient evidence to prove 
that Polycrates was primarily a dieanie teacher or even ‘gave such 
instruction. 

A. possible reference to more practical subjects for forensic 
oratory appears in the Panegyricus (IV, 188). Isocrates tells his 
fellow-teachers to imitate himself in theme and style and to 
stop writing “in competition with the deposit” («pós . . . riv 
rapaxataOyxnvy). The latter part of this exhortation is supposed 


critics of my encomia prefer speeches which correct mistakes and give 

advice for the future. l 
*! IV, 11, 188; XII, (1?), 11, 240, 271; XV, 1, 3, 42, 46, 288, 276. A 
*5 [ V, 11, 188; XV, 41-42. 
*9 TIL, 2; X, 7; XIII, 243; XV, 24, 30, 38, 47, 48, 49, 237, 281. i 
21 Of, my article in H. S. C; P. (note 6 supra), pp- 131, 144, and passim. i 
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to allude to Isocrates’ own dicanic speech about a deposit (XXI). 
It is certainly a strange way to refer to a speech by himself, 
especially when he elsewhere tries hard to forget the sins of his 
youth”: but this passage may be evidence for forensic writing 
by the teachers. I shall offer another interpretation of this 
passage below. 

In the same speech (IV, 11-13) we hear of men who object 


_to the elaborate style and’ prefer the simple style of dicanic 


oratory even for written speeches. I agree with Walberer that 
this passage probably does not refer to Alcidamas since he too 
used an elaborate style for written speeches? This would be 
an allusion to Alcidamas only if we wish to assume that Isocrates 
was misrepresenting his rival as an advocate of the simple style 


t 


for epideictic writings. Be that as it may, I do not believe that 


admirers of dicanic style are necessarily teachers of dicanic 
oratory. Rather it would seem that “ dicanic style? was either 
a polemical expression or a catch phrase of the time and could 
describe speeches in the assembly as well as in the court. In 
either case it was the name for the natural style of practical 
oratory as opposed to the elaborate style of epideictic oratory. 
The meaning of the expression “dicanic style” is shown by 
Alcidamas’ pamphlet, On Written Speeches. He approved of 
this style but clearly reveals that he himself did not write 
dicanie speeches for other men or teach how to write such 
speeches. He attacks the.elaborate style as useless for practical 
oratory by citing the example of the forensic logographi (13) 
who try to imitate the style of improvisation even in their written 
speeches: their example shows the value cf simple language and 
impromptu speech; therefore the educators should train their 
pupils for the simple style and for improvisation. Notice the 
distinction between the dicanic writers and the teachers of 


^? Münseher (R. B., s.v. "Isocrates," col. 2156, 16-23) takes this 
passage as an allusion to a speech by Isocrates and implies that XXI 
is meant. R. J. Bonner (“ Note on Isocrates’ Panegyricus 188, " o, Pa 
XV [1920], pp. 385-387) believes this to be & reference to a common 
theme, not to a particular speech, ' 

?? Walberer, op. cit., pp. 24, 55-57. Isocrates, IV, 11, is elaborately 
discussed by H. Wersdörfer, Die d$iXocoóía des Isokrates im Spiegel ihrer 
Terminologie (Leipzig, 1940), pp. 130-148. Ee notes Walberer's sug- 


. gestion but remains undecided (p. 145): if Aleilamas is meant Isocrates 


is being unfair (pp. 146, 148). 
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extemporary speaking. Elsewhere too we find that Alcidamas 
takes into account the advantages of extemporary speaking for 
the assembly as well as for the courts (9-12, 24), usually men- 
tioning the assembly first. In the final protreptic to his kind 
of oratory (34) he invites those who wish to become, skilful 
rhetors (i.e. speakers in the assembly) to study improvisation. 
Indeed it seems obvious that while extemporary remarks have 
some value in court the ability to improvise is indispensable in 
the assembly since the subject for debate is not so limited. 
Memorized speeches served fairly well in litigation where there 
were few surprises; the unpredictable hurly-burly of Athenian 
assemblies demanded rhetors who could adapt themselves to every 
shift in sentiment. Thus deliberative oratory seems to be Alci- 
damas’ major goal; the courts are incidental in his instruction. 
He also paid some attention to written epideictic speeches, but 
the written composition that he taught his pupils was done so ` 
= merely in sport and as a side-line (êv raida xai vapépyo). This 
" description of written composition cannot be a reference to 
forensic speeches; it seems to mean elaborate style and para- 
doxical subjects, like Alcidamas’ own pamphlet or Plato's dia- 
logues.?  * Dieanie style," according to Alcidamas, is the 
logographers’ written imitation of extemporary speech; that is 
the way of saying “ simple style.” 

The opposition between simple writing and elaborate writing 
is clearly expressed in a fourth-century Eroticus which is pre- 
served in the Demosthenic corpus (LXI) and is discussed in 
Wendland's Anazimenes. The speech often imitates Isocrates 
and ends with a protreptic to woArrixol Adyo. (44). In $9 the 
author compares written simple style with the language oi im- 
provisation and says that only elaborate writings will last as 
literature (c=. Isocrates, XV, 48). This statement may be a 
criticism of men like those who eppear in the Panathenaicus 
(11); they admire.plain language even for written speeches. 
Wendland (pp. 73-74) disregards the explicit statement that the 
simple style was used in writing as well as in living speech. 
Unlike Isocrates, however, the author of this Froticus does not 
call the simple style forensic, and his discussion indicates that 


°° Cf. Isocrates, X, 1, 11; XI, 9. Wilamowitz, Platon, II*, p. 108, says 
that Plato’s Gorgias was a paradox that no one then took seriously. 
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the simple style was used for other purposes as well as for 
dicanie oratory. 

When Isocrates says “ eiiean style” he is belittling his 
opponents. Thus in Panegyricus, 11, the critics who judge 
epideietie oratory by the standards of ioris style are clearly 
advocating not that Isocrates write speeches for the courts but 
simply that he restrain his language and write as men speak in 
court and assembly. Isocrates neglected to add “ assembly.” In 
all the many passages where he contrasts his magnificent manner 
with the simple style of petty litigation ® it is striking that he 
never mentions the language of the assembly, which was often 
equally simple. This scarcely means that all statesmen used the 
Isocratean style. Rather he apparently preferred to insinuate 
that only litigants used the simple style; he wished to ignore 
the practical training for ordinary political oratory that was. 
offered by rhetoricians like Alcidamas. He unfairly suggests 
that simplicity appeared only in the courts and that the alterna- 
tive to his own lofty speeches is the mean oratory of litigation. 
Alcidamas disparagingly called the granc style poetic; Isocrates 
calls the simple style dicanic. 

This interpretation of dicanic style. as simple style possibly 
offers a better explanation for Isocrates’ awkwardly expressed 
remarks at the end of the Panegyricus about speeches on de- 
posits: he objects simply to a style. The passage probably should 
be. translated, * stop writing speeches on deposits." ?? 

This interpretation suggests how to understand the reference 


to simple style in the catalogue of prose genera ® at the begin- 


4 


81 The passages are cited in note 2 supra. 
35 The reference to dicanic oratory in IV, 11 is also obscurely phrased. 
Norlin in the Loeb series translates mpós rovs ae Tous wept Tay ldlwy 
ovpBoraiwy as (they judge Isocrates’ speeches) “by the standards of 
the pleas made in the petty actions of the courts.” So perhaps mpòs Tù» 


‘rapaxaradikny . . . 'ypádorras in IV, 188 means not “ composing orations 


on deposits" as Norlin translates it (similarly Miinscher, cited in note 
28 supra) but writing speeches comparable in style to forensic speeches 
on deposits. Otherwise one would expect the text <o read: robs» (i.e. 
Adyous rods} Tpós THY TWapakaTabyKny or wept TOv Tapaxara0mkor. 

53 Seo my article cited in note 21 supra. Despite a thorough study of . 
Isocrates} stylistic doctrines, Wersdürfer, op. cits pp. 89-149, does not 
consider the possibility that the simple written style is used for other 
purposes than dicanic oratory. He rather belteves that the language of 
the courts differed from that of the assembly and constituted a third 
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ning of the Panathenaicus. "There Isocrates compares his Pan- 
hellenic and ornamental writings with simple, unadorned 
speeches. He adds that men skilled in contests advise the 
youths to practice that style if they wish to have an advantage 
over opponents in court. The last word of the clause flicks his 
rivals like the tip of a whip. Not until the last word does 


Isocrates specify that the simple style is used in court. He wil-. 


fully fails to mention whether it is also used in the assembly, 
and carefully refrains from asserting that its forensic sponsors 
are really teachers and rhetoricians. The court-practitioners are 
said merely to recommend it, not to teach the simple style. 
Iscerates’ silence about their teaching is deliberate, as is clear 
from other passages. 

That the co-urt-practitioners and logographers had no regular 
pupils is emphatically and repeatedly asserted in the Antidosis. 


The most significant passage is quoted at the beginning of this 
paper. Shall we accept Isocrates’ explicit testimony as Wal-: 


berer does,** or shall we say that Isocrates misstated the facts in 
order to clear the name of rhetoric from popular calumny? 
That emphatic passage (XV, 41) is not concerned with rhetoric 
in general but only with protecting himself from the charge of 
teaching litigation. Therefore he could have admitted that other 
teachers wrote speeches for litigants without compromising him- 
self. A lie is unnecessary here. But instead Isocrates chooses 
to contrast all the rhetoricians with the logographers. Only 
rhetoricians heve pupils. Long forgotten or ignored are the days 
when Isocrates was himself a logographer. Even earlier in the 
Antidosis (80) he distinguished between those who wallow in the 
law-courts and those who pass their time on philosophy (rhe- 


kind of style: deliberative oratory was extemporized and less precise 
than the written speeches used in court (pp. 140-142, 147). Wersdirfer 
therefore applies the references to the simple style in Isocrates only to 
dicanic oratory (pp. 123, 146). But Alcidamas and Aristotle (1180 b 35- 
1181290) show that both written and extemporary speeches were used 
in both court and assembly and that the same men practiced in both 


places. Certainly the pseudo-Demosthenie Eroticus shows that simple : 


writings existed, and the critics in IV, 11, wished Isocrates to use a 
simple style, not to write forensic orations. Indeed Wersdórfer (p. 143) 
accepts this interpretation of the passage. Thus it seems clear that 
dicanie style could be used in other genera. 

'€4 Walberer, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
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| totie). Later (237-238) he says that it is easy to find men who - . 


really deserve the charges of chicanery which people wrongly 
bring against ‘the sophists: their names are posted as law- 
breakers; Isocrates and his fellow-teachers -have no need for the 
courts. Why pupils scorn the forensic writers is explained in 
the following way (47-50): the dicanic speakers learn by ex- | 
perience without theory, and are endurable only while needed, 
but are hated by all and incapable of finer writing; students : 
therefore turn to the instruction offered by the group of which 
Isocrates is a member. Thus the two classes are separated 
throughout this speech. 

If the teachers were distinguished from. the practitioners and 
logographers only in the Antidosis we might have grounds for . 
suspecting this particular speech. But the Helen likewise in- 
forms us that logographers had no pupils. Defending the 
sycophants from attack by the teachers of eristic, Isocrates says 
(X, 7) that they merely hurt other people whereas the philoso- 
phers hurt their own pupils. (rots evvóvzas) most of all. Appar- 
ently the sycophants have no regular pupils. In the Panathenai- 
cus (29) he separates the men able to make deliberative speeches 
from the famous writers (i.e. rhetoricians). He also says that 
he prefers gentlemanly culture to ras réyvas kai ras émiorypas kai 
vas Suvdpes. To judge from the context this seems to be a 
distinction between the rhetoricians (réxva:), the astronomers and 
other scientists (émorjpar), and the practitioners of forensic and 
deliberate oratory (Swápues). 

Confirmation comes from other writers. In Alcidamas (18) 
we have already noted a separation of the writers of dicanic 
speeches from the teachers of rhetoric. But the most conclusive 
evidence comes from Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1180 b 35- 
1181 a 6. He writes: the sophists promise political training but 
do not engage in politics themselves; the actual politicians are 


- guided more by knack and ability than by knowledge since they 


do not speak or write about politics although that would be 
better than composing forensic and deliberative speeches; nor 
can they make politicians out of their sons or friends. Here the 
writers of judicial speeches are the practical men; the teachers 
of politics are the impractical rhetoricians. Thus Isocrates - 
remark as quoted above seems to be justified, although naturally 
there must have been exceptions to the rule that no teacher 
with pupils wrote speeches for litigants or engaged in polities. | 
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Perhaps exee»tions to the rule appear leter in the Antidosis. 


And here we come to the last passage which I think might 
suggest that chicanery was taught by the rhetoricians. Into his 
general defense of rhetoric Isocrates suddenly slips a qualifica- 
tion (215-216): some critics transfer the villainy of pretended 
sophists who really do something very different (logographers ?) 
to those men who do not have the same pursuits at all (rhetori- 


clans); Isocrates does not speak on behalf of everybody who: 


pretends to be able to teach but only on behalf of men who 
rightly enjoy that reputation. For a minute this qualification 
sounds like an edmission that some rhetoricians teach litigation, 
but shortly afterwards (221), while confessing that some pre- 


tended sophists might be fallible and do wrong (i.e. practice 


litigation), Isocrates flatly insists that even these men would be 
unwilling to train sycophants because it would injure their 
reputation as teachers. However we interpret this contradictory 


passage it seems to show that most rhetoricians did not teach ' 


litigation although a few may have written dicanic speeches. 
Rightly or wrongly Isocrates insists that no one taught litiga- 
tion: it was learned by experience (XV, 48, 225). 


Once we realize that his fellow-teachers were not primarily ` 


interested in forensic oratory we can understand why he is 
willing to call them teachers of roAtrixo! Aóyow. It seems unneces- 
sary to cite examples from Anaximenes and Aristotle in order 
to argue as Walberer does?? that political should here mean 
forensic as well as deliberative oratory. J know of no instance 
im Isocrates where it bears that interpretation, but several times 

he contrasts political with dicanic speeches.?? In his Against the 
Sophisis (19) be sharply separates the modern teachers of politi- 
eal oratory, who promise to train rhetors ( XIII, 9, 14), from the 
earlier technicians, who foolishly offered to teach litigation while 
urging the stud of political oratory (20). He may criticize his 
riva: teachers o- polities for promising too much (XIII, 9-13) 
or for demonstrating their skill by means of paradoxical encomia 


*5 Thid., pp. 4-12, 39; ef. C. Reinhardt, De Isocratis Aemulis (Bonn, 


1893). E 

°° Political is considered the opposite oi dicanie by W. Kroll, R. E., 
s.v. * Rhetorik," col. 12, 27-30; Münscher, loc. cit., col. 2173, 45-46; 
C. Brandstitter, “De notionum 7oMzixós et gogiorys usu rhetorico," 
Leipziger Studien. XV (1894), pp. 134, 136. 
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(X, 9), but he admits that they all try to improve the intelli- 
gence of their pupils (II, 51), and insists that the pupils turn to 
them rather than to the forensic speakers (XV, 46-50). They 
are involved in a common destiny, and iz rhetoric corrupts the 
young as Lysimachus charged, then all rhetoricians must be | 
driven from Athens, not just Isocrates (XV, 175). They all 


teach essentially the same thing, politics, which they identify 


with rhetoric (Aristotle, Nic. Eth., 1181 a 14-15, ines 1356 a 
37-30). 

In short, it seems that no T E teacher at Athens 
would proclaim that he. wanted future sycophants for his pupils. 
He may actually have included some instruction for writing 
forensic speeches, but his greatest hope was to train statesmen, 
writers, and gentlemen of eulture. Every outstanding graduate 
was an advertisement for his school (XV, 220) and inspired 
wealthy fathers to send him their sons. Isocrates often mentions 
the vile creatures who got their.living from the courts but he 
asserts that they had no pupils. He does not accuse his fellow- 
rhetoricians of writing for litigants or of teaching legal chicanery. 
Rather, they are said to belong to the same profession and to 
write epideictic speeches like his own. 

Only Isocrates! references to forensic speeches require interpre- ' 
tation. He often contrasts his magniicent language and noble 
themes with the petty style and the subjects of speeches for the 
courts. He says nothing about speeches for the assembly. But 
Alcidamas shows that the same style was used for all practical | 
oratory, whether dicanic or deliberative. The author of the 
pseudo-Demosthenie Hroticus reveals that it was used for literary 
composition. This practical style is clearly what Isocrates 
critics in the Panegyricus (11) wish him to adopt even for an 
epideictic theme. But he retorts that they judge his language 
from the standpoint of the courts. So it seems that Isocrates 
unfairly calls their practical style forensic.. 

As the champion of the elaborate style, Isocrates seems to 
have wilfully confused the simple style of his rivals with the 
forensic style of the logographers. He implies that the mean 
style suits only the courts, but his-opponents obviously used it 
for other kinds of writing. Thus when he compares his lofty 
speeches with the forensic writings of other men it probably does 
not mean that the other rhetoricians were logographers. Isocrates 
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specifically and consistently denies that. Alcidamas and Aris- 
totle confirm his contention. So his remarks are either a fling 
at the logographers themselves or merely a comparison between 
the elaborate and the natural styles of writing. Simple language, 
was used at court, but it was also used in the assembly. Isocrates, 


-however; dislixed the simple style, and forensic pleaders were - 


hated in Athens (XV, 31). He therefore linked the practical 
style of some rhetoricians with the disreputable courts rather 
than with the respectable assembly. Thus we find Isocrates 
using unfair tactics to discredit his opponents. He should have 
said that they wrote like the logographers although they were not 
logographers themselves, Some rhetoricians rejected elaborate 
language, but Isocrates testifies that no rhetorician was a teacher 
of sycophancy. , 

| | STANLEY WILCOX. ' 


87 Perhaps the conflict between Isocrates’ honesty and his eagerness 
to call his crities logographers produced the awkward Greek in IV, 11 
and 188: note especially the clauses with més, which seems to mean 
“in comparison with.” Uf. note 32 supra. 
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HOMER AND HECTOR. 


' In the July 1944 issue of this Journel Professor Combellack 
reviewed with great thoroughness my published ideas concerning 


.— Hector. It flatters me much that anyone should feel it wise to 
, devote so much study and a journal should be willing to give so 


much space to a discussion of what I have written. While in 
general terms he expressed great admiration for my work on 
Homer, in the details he was not especially laudatory. The only 


thing in his paper which I wish he had not written is what he 


wrote against my statement that the exploits of no other Trojan 
than Paris find any place in the story of the Cypria. 

My exact words which he properly quotes, are “ The deeds of 
no other Trojan (than Paris) find any place in the story of the 
Cypria.” He tried to answer that by saying: “Aphrodite bids 
Aeneas sail with Paris, Hector kills Protesilaus, Aeneas’ cattle 
are driven off by Achilles, Lycaon is taken by Patroclus to 
Lemnos, and Troilus is slain by Achilles.” Certainly no one 
could by the freest use of language argue that a man who was 
slain, a man who was taken into slavery, a man whose herds were 
stolen, or a man who was ordered to sail was an agent in the 
performance of any deed. -The only Trojan to act except Paris 
was Hector, and I have already expleined that; but it seems to 
mea thing so simple needs only to be tcld ; it needs no explanation. 

Homer, B, 701, says that Protesilaus was slain by a man of 
Dardania; then a few verses later he tells us that Hector was. 
leader of the Trojans, that Aeneas commanded the Dardanians. 
Here Homer makes very clear that Protesilacs was not slain by 
Hector. How then is that exploit given to Hector in the Cypria? 
Nothing could be simpler. The poet of the Cypria with the Iliad 
before him could not understand why a hero of the rank of 
Hector should have had no part in the previous action, so he 
fudged just a little and slipped in the name Hector for the. 
* Dardanian man" of Homer, and gave to Hector the glory of 
an exploit which Homer.had definitely denied him. 

The fact that Hector is not named in the Odyssey and that 
the shádes of Achilles and Agamemnon give no hint of him, 
also the many contradictions involved in his exploits and his 
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character induced me to believe that Hector did not belong to 
pre-Homerie tradition, but was a creation of the poet himself. 
When I wrote that theory it seemed to me to satisfy all the 
conditions of the [ad and the Odyssey. It seemed reasonable 
to me then and it seems reasonable to me now, but I do not claim 
that it must be true, because in such matters the truth is too 
much involved in the creative genius of the poet. Even when 
we haye the words of the poet and also his sources, we still lack 
the only important element, the imagination of the poet. Here 
is an illustration of what I mean. We have in the Gospels the 
narrative of the Temptation of Jesus, which was Milton’s sole 
source for the poetic portrayal of that temptation in Paradise 
Kegyained, but these verses put into the mouth of Satan: 


Atnens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence... 
. where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long, ` 


are due entirely to the genius of Milton; there is not a hint in 
the source. 

The only real disagreement between me and my critic is the 
content we give to the word poet as it is applied to Homer. It 
is not felicity in language or in meter that makes a poet, but 
the creative imagination. No one doubts that this creative 


imagination is the chief element of greatness in the poetry of | 


Aeschylus, Sophocles, and of all other supreme poets. It is only 
to Homer that the critics deny the sovereign power of imagina- 
tion, yet among the Greeks themselves Homer was the chief of 
, poets, and only rarely was that name given to another, so that 
“the poet? was almost a proper name. 

When' Demodocus came on and sang in the Eighth Book of 
the Odyssey, * He began with that song whose glory had reached 
the broad heavens, the strife between Odysseus and Achilles." 
Why do we know so little about that strife, then so famous, and 


know so much about the quarrel between Achilles and Agamem- |. 


non? The answer is easy: Homer chose to make one the basis 
of a poem, he passed the other by. The great importance of the 
“wrath " lies in the creative imagination of Homer. Shakespeare 
my not have had Homer in mind, but it applies to all great 
poets when he wrote that the poet 
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. . . gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


It is manifestly impossible to give content to or to define “ airy 


nothing.” 
My belief is identical with that of Theocritus, the last of the 
great creative Greek poets, when he wrote (XXII, 216 ff.) : 


“Your renown, O ye princes, is the work of the singer of 
Chios, when he sang of Priam’s town and of the Achaean ships, 
of Trojan forays, and of that tower of the war-cry, Achilles."' 


And also (XVI, 48 ff.) : 


* Who would have known of the princes of the Lycians, or of 
the long-haired sons of Priam, if the poets had not sung the 
battle eries of the men of old? Not even Odysseus wandering 
one-hundred-twenty months among all men and going alive unto 
the utmost confines of Hades or.escaping the cave of the ruthless 
Cyclops would have won any lasting glory. The name of the 
swineherd, Eumaeus, would remain unspoken, so also Philoetius 
with his herds, yea even the greai-souled Laertes would be 
unknown, unless the poetry of the man of lonia had favored 
them." l 


Theocritus believed that the epic heroes and characters owed 
their fame not to historie fact, not to tradition, but to the creative 
imagination of the poet. 


JoxmN A. Soorr. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. z 


— NOTE ON THE ALEXANDRIAN CALENDAR. 


An article by W. F. Snyder in this Journal on the establish- 
ment of the Alexandrian Calendar has just come to my notice 
(Vol. LXIV [1943], pp. 385 ff.) in which I am glad to see that 
publicity is given to the error involved in supposing that ist 
Thoth of the Egyptian Wandering Year coincided with 29th 
August of the Roman year in 26 B.C. 

I pointed that out in my book, A Scheme of Egyptian Chronology 
(1932), pp. 316 £., and went on to show that Ist Thoth corre- 
sponded with the Roman 29th August in 88, 32, and 31 B. C. 
(not in 30 B. C. as Snyder supposes) buf that it was improbable 
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that the fixed Alexandrian Calendar -was then introduced. The 
difference between my date and Snyder's for the correspondence 
is due to the fact that he has taken no account of the difference 
in the length of February in the Julian Calendar as compared 
with the Augustan Calendar. In the normal Julian year February 
had 29 days, and in leap year 30 days. 

The following tablé shows the astronomical Julian equivalent 
of 29th August of the Roman Calendar from 14 B. C. to 4 A.D. 
according to my réckoning and according to Snyder's reckoning: 


TABLE A 
(r = Roman leap year; a = Astronomical leap year) 


Year of 


Year of Macnaughton’s Snyder’s 
Julian Era Christian Era Reckoning Reckoning 
, 32 14 B. C. 2nd September lst September. 
33 18 lst September? 31st August a 
34 | 12° r 2nd September Ist September r 
35 ll 2nd September lst September 
36 10 2nd September lst September 
37 9 a lst August ist September , ar 
38 8 31st August ist September 
39 T 91st August Ist September 
© 40 6 31st August lst September , 
4] 5 30th August 3lst August a, 
42 4 30th August 3lst August 
43 3 30th August 3lst August 
44 2 30th August dist August 
45 1B.C 29th August 30th August 8 
46 LA. D 29th August 30th August 
47 2 29th August 30th August 
48 3 29th August 30th August 
49 4A.D. ar 29th August 99th August a 


The discrepancy between Snyder's date and mine from 9 B.C. 
= 10:3 A. D. does not affect the question of the date in 30 B. C. It 
is due to the faet that Y accepted the current explanation of 
Augustus Reform, namely that he decreed that there should be 
no leap year from the 37th to 48th years of the Julian Calendri- 
cal Era, whereas Snyder has relied on J. K. Fotheringham’s 


t Misprinted 3rd September in my book, op. cit., p. 319. 
? See “Calendar” in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th and subsequent 
editions. l 
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statement in his article on the Calendar in the British Nautical 
Almanac for 1933 and following years. Fotheringham writes as 
if he was not aware that he was making any change in current 
theory, but he was a very careful writer and probably had some 
grounds for his statement. Between 10 and 9 B. C. the difference 
in February should have made a difference of a day’in Snyder’s 
date, thus yielding 2nd September for the 10 B.C. equivalent 
of 29th August Roman and for all previous years the same 
equivalents as mine. On my reckoning there is, of course, a 
difference of two days between the equivalents of 29th August in 
10 and 9 B.C. because of the differance in the length of the 
normal Julian February from the Augustan February, and 
because I reckon that Pee omitted the leap year day in 
9 B.C. 

I date the fixing of the Alexandrian Calendar at 9 B.C. or 
somewhere in the period immediately following that year. 

The arguments against the placing of its introduction in 30 


"B. C. may be summarised as follows: 


(1) In neither the Egyptian Wandering Year nor the Graeco- 
Egyptian Calendar did 1st Thoth correspond with 29th August 


of the Roman Calendar in 30 B. C. 


.. (2) Augustus reformed the Roman Calendar and the Calendar 


. of various Roman provinces in 9 B. C. and years near that. It 


would be surprising if he had initiated an isolated calendar 
reform in 30 B. C. 

(3) It is extremely unlikely that the expert Alexandrian 
astronomers would have tolerated a reform in 30 B. C. preseribing 
the insertion of a day once in three years, and it is equally 
unlikely that the Romans would have continued to use their 
erroneous intercalation while at the same time on ‘Augustus’ 
instructions a calendar was introduced in Egypt with correct 
intercalations once in four years. 

(4) The Alexandrian Calendar was Greek? in origin. The 
native Egyptians when quoting a date in terms of that Calendar 
wrote “according to the Greeks,” as contrasted with “ according 


to ue ancients ” for a date in terms of their Wandering Calendar. 


? For many astronomical purposes the Greeks preferred the Egyptian 
Wandering Year. 
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Augustus merely intervened to fix it relatively to the Roman 
Calendar. 


For possible pud: as to why 1st Thoth (except when 
it followed the Alexandrian leap year day) corresponded there- 
after with 29th August reference must be made to my previous 
: discussion.* 


‘Duncan MACNAUGHTON. 
EDINBURGH, Scoruanp. 


MORALIA 614 E. 


The problem here considered is the lacuna at the beginning 
_ of Plutarch’s version of Aesop’s fable of the Fox and the Crane: 

e CN me ‘ / 7; JAN A p x f Li ` 
oi 8€ roatira mpoßàjpara Kaftévres oddey äv rijs Aicwmretov yepávov Kat 
dAwrexos érteixéoTepor mpòs kowoviay daveécy: àv 4$ pey Érvos TU 
 Aurapóv karü AíÜov mAareías karaxeagévg GANA yéAwTa mapéxovcav" 
eéégevye yàp Vpórgr. TÒ Ervos Ty Aerrórqro. TOU aTÓparos abris ... . 
(Quaest. conviv., I, 1-614 EH). ' 

That the text contains a lacuna has long been recognized, 
though precisely where the lacuna occurs has been a matter for 
some difference of opinion. Stephanus seems to have read: 

z TETS 7 > 7o, GET ` 2 
e. KGaraxeapévg GAG yéAwra máoxovoay, Avia’ eepevye yàp .... 


t Op. cit., passim. Since my book was written an ephemeris of 407 
A.D, has been commented on by Curtis and Robbins, An Ephemeris of 


467 A. D., Publications of the Observatory, The University of Michigan, . 


Vol. 6, No. 9, pp. 77-100. It showed Ist Thoth equivalent to 30th 
August in that year. Thus the Alexandrian,leap year day was inserted 
in the Augustan year preceding the Augustan leap year. 

1 karaxeapervns Codex Vindobonensis 148, corrected by a later hand. 
mapéxoveay Wyttenbach: wdcxoveay, on which see Doehner, Quaestiones 
Plutarcheae (Leipzig, 1840), p. 35. Codex Vindchonensis 148 is the 
archetype of all extant manuscripts of the Quaestiones convivales; see 
the account of the manuscript given by Hubert, Piutarchi Moralia, IV 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1938), pp. xi-xiv. 

? Cf. Wyttentach, Plutarchi Moralia, III (Oxford, 1797 = p. 482, note: 

. Dra] abest in omnibus libris ante Stephanum. .. . Further, 
Hutten, Plutarchi quae supersunt omnia, Xl (Tübingen, 1798), p. 9, 
n. 2: H. Stepbanus nominativum P dap dandum monuit. ... 
Hoe ipsum #via abest a Bas. et Ald. . H. Steph. quid pro 4AAá 
reponendum, se non assequi conjectura pro The edition of Ste- 
phanus (1572) had been preceded by an Aldine (1509) and a Basel 
(1542); I have seen none of the three. 
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Reiske S conjecture WaS: ... Karaxecpéry Kal ewágay árorépuy acd 
E yépavov, dua Te yéAwra apacxovoar . . , 3 ^ Wyttenbach 
printed his text as Stephanus, but in his note remarked: Forte 
legendum, karaxeopévg vía Gua yéAwta mapéxovcav. Certain 
Plagulae Wittebergenses were reported by. Hutten to read: . .. 
karayeapévn éóé&aro Tijv yépavov yéAwra váoxyovsav . . . .* Hutten 
himself read: . . : xataxeapévn, edééato rhv, yépavov, Aà yéAwra 
mácxovcav, jvía . . . .9 The conjecture of Doehner was: ... 
Karaxeapern ooK edwyouperny édéfaTo, dAAG pene oe nvia 
....” Bernardakis read: ... karaxeapery Tijv yépavov ¿daro 
ok ‘eluxounévnv, GAAG yeAoto, máoyovoar . . . 9. The most recent 


"Teubner editor, Hubert, a no restoration—not, perhaps, 


without wisdom. 

Yet a reasonable conjecture does not seem beyond hope. It is 
axiomatic that a restoration must be expressed as briefly as 
possible, in Greek that is neither unintelligible nor barbarous; 
must conform to Plutarch’s habits in regerd to hiatus,® and must 


? Reiske’s edition was issued at Leipzig in.177T and 1778, with an 
index volume following in 1782; he had published earlier animadversiones 
on Plutarch (cf. Hutten, op. cit., VII, pp. viff. and xxv; Wyttenbach, 
op. cit, I, pp. exxviiiff. and clii). I take his conjecture from Hutten, | 
op. cit., XI, p. 9, n. 2; presumably Reiske pene la with 
j»ía for a main verb. 


n *Op. citt., IIL, p. 482, note. Wyttenbach's conjecture was adopted into 


the text br Halm, Fabulae Aesopicae collectae (Leipzig , Teubner, 1852), 
No. 34. ' i 

5 Op. cit., XI, p.9,n.2. These Plagulae Wittebergenses Hutten thus 
describes (ibid., pp. xv-xvi): De peculiaribus subsidiis ad hoe Volumen 
[i.e, volume XI of Hutten's own editicn] pertinentibus plane nihil 
esset, quod monere possem, nisi singulari ista, quae olim praedicare 
debui, beati Strobelii humanitate et benevolentia adjutus, paucas pagellas 
aecepissem, quibus Wittebergae prima Libri primi quaestio una cum 
prooemio edita fuit. Neque anni adest nota; neque ejus nomen inscrip- 
tum apparet, qui editionem curavit. At vix dubio locus esse videtur, 
quin Melanchthoni, textum, quem publice tractaret, emittenti, sit 
adscribenda. 

? Ibid., p. 9. 

7 Quaestiones Plutarcheae (Leipzig, 1840), p. 34. This conjecture was 


. adopted without change by Dübner, Plutarchi Moralia, IT (Paris, Didot, 


1841), p. 744; for wapacxovear, however, Dittmer preferred ae vee 
9 Plutarchi Moralia, IV (Leipzig, Teubner, 1892), p. 8. ! qeAoia 
Vulcobius. 
? For these see J. ‘Schellens, De hiatu in Plutarchi Moralibus (Bonn 
diss., 1864), particularly pp, 6 ff. 
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tamper as little as possible with the preserved parts of the text. 
It is obvious that all of the conjectures passed in review violate 
some of these criteria, end some of the conjectures violate all the 
criteria. 

The new element which Doehner introduced into the problem 
of the lacuna—o?x e)wexovuévqv—he adopted from a marginal note 
by koraxeauévg kr. in Codex Vindobonensis 148: otk eboxovuévgv 
édeéev.t° Doehner realized that the whole gloss could not repre- 
sent a true reading,—édeagey yielded no sense,—yet, since ovx 
eboryoupevny described well enough the condition the crane actually 
found herself in when she went to dinner with the fox, he could 
nct avoid the temptaticn to take it for a tzue reading and use for 
his verb an éd¢fa7o derived from he knew not where.* The fact 
‘is that the gloss yields little sense except as a notation by a 
reader of the Codex thet he observed the presence of a lacuna and 
out of his store of kncwledge of fable literature, or more likely 


by reason of his common sense, divined the meaning, or part of 


the meaning, of the missing words—easily enough inferred from 
the context. His note oix ebexovpérzv edagev simply means “ [the 
missing passage] indicated that the crane was not well fed.” +? 


The first part of the fable is written by Phaedrus (I, XXVI): 


Ad cenam vulpes dieitur ciconiam | 
prior invitasse, et liquidam in patulo marmore 
postisse sorbitionem, quam nullo modo |j 
gustare esuriens potuerit ciconia. 


Phaedrus! liquidam in patulo marmore posuisse sorbitionem is 


10 Op, cit, pp. 34 f.; cf. Hubert, Plutarchi Moralia, IV, p. T, note on 
line 14. 

11 Loc, cit.: Illud autem quod scripsi é0éfaro, uti recte, opinor, sug- 
gerunt plagg. Vitteb., non habeo quidem, quo id affirmem e codice aliquo 
esse delibatum, eum tamem margo Cod. Vind. exhibeat éegery, non 
abhorret a fide, editorem illarum plagularum Vittebergensium, quisquis 
fvit, in libro suo invenisse ete, quod eum exquisitius quam verius esse 
intellexisset, primum mutavit in éüéfaro, cui deinde, ut aliqua certe 
enasceretur sententia, e conjectura subjunxit rà» *yépavov. Certainly rir 
` yépavor is a fair conjecture, but the rest of the explanation leaves one 
where it found. him. 

12 The same reader of Cod, Vind. 143 also dealt with the lacuna in 
615 B, where he attempted a formal restoration that is pretty obvious 
from the context, On the identity of the glossator at 614 E and 615 B 
see Hubert, op. cit., p. xiii, 
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expressed in Plutarch’s érvos re Aurapov xara AíÜov mAaretas kara- 
xeagévg. The former's quam nullo modo gustare . . . potuerit 
ciconia is an equivalent for the latter's téépevye yàp vypórqri Tò 
éryos tiv Aerroryra oU oróparos airys. Tha dicitur prior nvitasse 
and the esuriens of iPhaedrus are not preserved in Plutarch, and 
the àAAà yéAwra mapéxovcav of Plutarch is not expressed in 


. Phaedrus. The thought of the last, however, does find expression 


in some of the late Latin versions of Phaedrus,? a fact which 
should influence none to censure Bernardakis for dropping #via 
from his solution for the lacuna because $rascor too occurs in 
another of these late Latin versions,1* or to follow Reiske in 
inserting drorépwaca—or an equivalent—because abeo, redeo, or 
recedo occur not! infrequently in tke versions, or, for that 
matter, to attempt the interpretation of the Plutarch version 
on the basis of ' 


Compére le Renard se mit un jour en frais, 

Et retint à diner commère la Cicogne. 

Le régal fut petit et, sans beaucoup d'appréts: 
Le galand, pour toute besogne, 

Avoit un brouet clair; il vivoit eaichement. 

Ce brouet fut par lui servi sur un assiette: 

La Cieogne au long bec n'en put attraper miette ; 

Et le dróle eut lapé le tout en un moment. 


Consideration of what remains of the Plutarch passage and 
of what is expressed in Phaedrus indicates plainly that the 
notions of entertainment and hunger must be written into the 
lacuna of the former. It is the second of these two notions 
which is the logical pendant of 4AAÀ yéAwra mapéyovcav, and the 
first which is the reasonable verb to support both subject and 
object participles. For this, the obvious word—and Plutarchean— 


13 Esuriens et verecunda abiit Ciconia (Fabulae antiquae, No. L XIII, 
in Hervieux, Les fabulistes Latins, IX, o. 154); Tristior inde redit, 
delusam se quia credit (Baldinis fabulae superstites, No. XXV, in 
Hervieux, op. cit, V, pp. 3731.); Vulpes... irridebat eam. Sed 


" postea Ciconia . . . melius irrisit ei (Guatterianae fabulae, No. XXVII, 


ibid., Il, p. 391). These and other references to Hervieux's work I owe 
to B. E. Perry. 

44 Exuriens (sic) ciconia irata rediit ad locum suum (Romuli Ploren- 
tini fabularum libri tres, II, No. XIII, ibid., II, p. 489). Actually the 
use of via was probably suggested by the drow which stands in the 
same section. ; -~ o 

15 Ibid., II, pp. 154, 209, 254, 432, 466, 439, 626, and V, pp. 373 £. . 
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is €or. For that, Reiske’s wevaoay in the absence of an equiva- 
lent for abeo, redeo, or recedo,—and to put one in violates the 
a priori rule against elaboration,—does not serve so well as, for 
example, dors. The logical antecedents of é£éóevye yàp vyporytt 
TÒ érvos THY Aemrórgra ToU aTÓuaros atrys are not “ supperless, 
but ridieulous,"—the conditions are not contrasted,—but rather 
* supperless and ridicclous.” No other way to express this and 
avoid gratuitous tampering with the manuscript’s aAAd occurs to 
me except by the use of o? uóvov; balanced phrases are dear to 
Plutarch? 

The passage may be read: . . . dv 1j pèr &rvos te Arapóv Kata 
'. MBov wAarelas karaxeauévg <THv yépavov Tjarcaoey oU póvov áctrovaavy 
GAG yéXoTa mapéyovoar* eLéhevye yàp Vypórgr, rů érvos rijy Aerró- 
TNTA TOU oTÓBaTOS AÙTJS . . . . 
l PAUL A. CLEMENT. 


Tus AMERICAN SCHOOL or CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS, 
TES IF5TITUTE.FOR ADvaNcED STUDY. 


Ll'EPOYAIA-TEPOXIA, 


In his recent book an Sparta! H. Berve calls the well-known 
gerousia of the Spartans “ gerochia” and explains this as the 
assembly of the “-yépas éyovres." He does not indicate his reasons 
for this deviasion from. the communis opinio, which is, after all, 
supported by the authority of Aristotle. But it is easy to show 
that his new theory is due toa rather amusing misunderstanding ; 
and, since the correction of his errcr leads to some observations 
concerning the pronunciation of the Spartan dialect in the fifth 
century, it is perhaps worth while to say a few words about it. 

The only passage in an ancient author in which the form 
yepoxia occurs ? is found in Aristophanes Lysistrata, 980, where 


16 Their failure to interpret dAA& yéAwra mapéxovoay as one pendant 
of twin antecedents for éié$evye yap dypdryrs rò Érvos Tij» Nerréryra TOU 
eróparos a’rys led Hutten and Doehner to write impossibly awkward 
sentences. Bernardakis got out of the difficulty when he omitted 7vla. 

+H. Berve, Sparta (Leipzig, 1937), pp. 19 f. 

* The lexicon of Hesychius, s. v. has yepwvla, which, H. Stephanus and 
others emended to yepwxlı. But yepwrla may just as well or more likely 
have originatec from yeswhia, and Hesychius at any rate explains it 
quite correctly as "yeporría. - 
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& herald from Sparta arrives and, in a somewhat exaggerated 
Spartan dialect, asks the Athenian women to direct him to the 


. Athenian “gerochia.” Some editors have replaced this unusual 


form by yepwota, yepwta, Or yepwria, but the text of the best manu-. 
scripts is unquestionably correct. We know from Spartan in- 
scriptions of the fifth century? that intervocalic s had become k 
in the Spartan dialect by that time. Tepovota in that dialect 
therefore must have been yepwhia at that time.* Most linguists 


. assume that the H in Spartan inscriptions represents a rather 


weak -sound because it disappears about three centuries later. 
But the fact that Aristophanes, even when giving a somewhat 
exaggerated version of the Spartan dialect, obviously represents 
this same sound by x, that is a strongly aspirated kh, seems to 
show that in his time it must still have been a rough breathing 
of considerable force. | 


KURT von FRITZ. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. ; 


3 See, for instance, I. G., V, 1, 213: Woholdaa, 'EXevhóvta, ete. 

“The fact that the s in yepwola is not original does not affect the 
explanation, since in HohoiSaia it is not original either and since the 
later form ‘yepwta is well attested. 
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WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH and Warrer MILLER. The Hiad of Homer, 
A. Line for Line Translation in Daetylie Hexameters. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. xx + 565. $3.75. 


Iliad translations in prose or verse have appeared in English at 
the rate of one every five years for the last quarter of a century. Yet 
up to the present time the Lang, Leaf, and Myers version, now more 
than sixty years old, has remained supreme in popular favor. The 
present work o Smith and Miller seems destined to replace it,—not 
because it is modernized, for in many ways it is even more archaic 
than the older version, but because to this archaism of language, 
which in the popular mind has become as inseparable from Homer 
as King James English is from the Bible, there has been added the 
assurance of a line for lme reproducticn and the illusion of metrical 
equivalence. Since these two features are stressed by the translators 
as the chief claim of excellence, they must receive our special 
consideration. 

From one point of view translation is an seein of values from 
one currency to another, and literal or word for word translation 
is as impossible as the substitution for ancient obols of exactly the 
same number of modern nickels. Such a process is not only impossible 
but a highly undesirable thing to attempt since it has no purpose 
other than to stress the illusory equivalence of the smallest elements 
and thus create a false impression of accuracy. It, however, the unit 
of transference is enlarged from the word to tke line, the task of 
the translator becomes somewhat more possible, particularly when 
the original lines are fairly self-contained units of thought. Further- 


more there is a real advantage to the reader in such a translation, 


since he gains thereby some idea of the tempo, now leisurely, now 
quickened, of the original. At the same time the translator by 


judicious shifting of weight among the internal elements can produce: 


a more aceurate effect. Smith and Miller have been very successful 
in both these respects. Take for example the famous words of the 
Trojan Elders describing Helen: 


Blame is thare none that the Trojans and well-greaved sons of 
Achaeans 

Long years suffer in travail, when such is the woman they fight for, 

Marvelous, like in her figure and face to a goddess immortal 


(ITT, 156 ff.). 


Here the roð audi yvvawt receives its full value without crowding 
the other elements within the line unit. To be sure, the preceding 
and following lines thus require a bit of padd-ng,—" sons of" in 
the one, and “ figure and” in the other,—to maintain the mechanical 
line unit of the original, but the three-line total remains the same 
in Greek and English. 

Furthermore the translators have made ut efforts to reproduce 
the many overflow lines by a transfer of the same elements to the 
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succeeding line in English. Gonder a passage in the allegory of 
Prayers and Repentance: 


Sin, however, is strong, right nimble of foot; she outrunneth 

All of men’s prayers; she attaineth the whole 'earth's circuit before 
them 

Cause ET to fall, while Prayers come after to heal them 


(IX, 505-7). 


Both run-overs i follow the Greek, but the first is used for a 
needed expansion of thought, while the second is literal and a trifle 
awkward. In a great many passages, partizularty battle scenes and 
similes, the English reader thus gains a delightfully clear impression 
of an effective Homeric device, the smooth overlapping of descriptive 
detail. The following is a characteristic specimen: 


Like as a man rears lusty a sapling, a shoot of wild olive, 

All in a lonesome place, where bubbles abundance of water, ` 
Beautiful shoot, fair growing, with all kinds of breezes upon it 
Blowing to sway it about; and it bursts into blossoms of whiteness; ` 
All of a sudden there comes a blast of a terrible tempest, 
Wrenches it out.of its place, and Jays it on earth low-leveled 


i (XVII, 53-8). ` 


The other claim of the ER TE to have reproduced Homer “in 
ihe meter of the original" will hardly impose on any Hellenist, and 
certainly they did not intend that it shoulc. It is, however, a little 
unfortunate that Professor Miller should not have warned his Greek- 
less readers in his introduction of the tremendous differences which 
exist between the swinging quantitative daetyls of Homer and their 
clattering accentual substitutes in English. The fact is, purely accentual 
dactyls have always been among the least effective media for English 
poetry, and Matthew Arnold’s recommendation of their use in the 
translation of Homer must be regarded as ill-considered. At least in 
the most Homeric of his own poems, Sohrab and Rustum, he does 
not venture to employ them. 

If, however, a translator is determined to convey mechanically to 
the English reader some idea of the rhytnm of Homer as he has 
been traditionally read aloud in Greek by modern seholars—Heaven 
only knows how the rhapsodes recited him!—he must pay some 
attention to the quantities as well as the stresses in his lines. The 
neglect to do this consistently constitutes a major source of awkward- 
ness in the present translation. Too often the reader, after taking 
off on what promises to be a smooth waltz step, stubs his second 
short foot on the longest kind of protruding down beat. Consider 
the ia 2 


/ 7 4 MEE / 
Terrible may be the wrath of a king, a ruler Zeus-nurtured ; 


£ 
Honor ‘is his from Zeus... (II, 196-7), 
and l 
: ipo: rd 
. Thus fallen, life left him (XVI, 410). 


Some realization -of this defect has impelled the translators in many 


~ 
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plaees to guide the reader to the desired rhythm by the naive > device 
of italieizing the P iiie to be stressed. Of: 


. for we sius not stay here and thus dally (XIX, 149). 


This device is used ten times in Book XIII alone. In other places 
the <ailure to use it proves too well the existence of the quantitative 
faults which it is designed to correct. ce 


Do not allow them to drag down ikeli zalant ships to the salt sea 
(II, 181). 


Even when ictus and Suis are in reasonable harmony, the 
preponderant monosyllables of English tend to give the lines a 
harsh staceato effect. When, as sometimes happens, overconscientious 
literalness of translation coincides, the result is shockingly parodie. 


Cf.: 


/ / / / 
Phoenix, my dear old daddy of ld times, would that Athena 
(XVII, 56), 
and 


Cometh the time when again he shall call me his : Darling 
Bright-eyes! (VIII, 373). 


Of course such criticism as this seems a little ungracious when one 
considers the enormous difficulties involved in the transfer of sixteen- 
odd natively rhythmical Homeric syllables into tae same number 
of English syllables which must not only reproduce the correct sense 
_as gracefully as possible, but at the same time balance their way 
precariously through an alien and nearly impossible rhythmic pat- 
tern. The attempt has been made, however, and a reviewer ean only 
judge the results on their intrinsic merits. 


It is a question whether the translators could have completed their | 
task at all without the use of the pseudo-arehaie English which at. 


first sight seems to be merely the conventional dress of a * Homeric ” 
style. Here is a partial classification of the deviees made possible by 
its use. l ; 


~ 


A. Means of saving space: 
1) Syneopation of syllables. E. g., off’ring, sev'n-foot, vict’ry, 
o'erpow'ring, Th’ Achaeans, ete. 
2) Obsolete forms. E. B-s natheless, ware (adj. y , aye, "gan, 
fore, ete: 
3) Ad hoc forms. E.g., fulgence, arm-rods, ete. 


B. Means of extension to fill spaee: 
1) Diastole of final -ed. E. g, naméd, embosséd, elothéd, 
trainéd, ete. 


2) Archaie and pseudo- ardat prefixes. E. g., anigh, a-dread, . 


a-warring, entasseled, etc. 
3) Ad hoc suffixes. E. g;, bronzen, shodden, elothed-on, young- 
< ling, ete. 


A 
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C. Metrieal gap-fitting. No other explanation seems to aecount for 
such creations as “ scowlfully,” and “ groanful ”; such obsolete 
terms as "reguerdon" and “ whileas"; and such intrusions 
of twentieth century colloquialisms into the midst of Eliza- 
bethan stateliness as “ Buddy, sit thee in silence” (IV, 411) 
and “a slacker was I and a coward” (IX, 35).. One must 
at least admire the Herculean resourcefulness of the translators, 
if not the sometimes Procrustean results. 


It would be wrong, however, to convey the impression that all, or 
even the major portion of this translation is marred by the faults 
just enumerated. Once the reader has accepted the inherent difficulties 
of the metrical form, he is. frequently moved to admiration of 
individual passages. The climax of the scene of Priam before Achilles 
is a good example not only of difficulties skillfully surmounted, but 
of positive literary excellence. 


Yea, have awe of the gods and compéssicn on me, O Achilles, 
Mindful of thine own father; and even more piteous I am; 
Braved have I that which never on earth braved a mortal before me, 
Lifting my hand to the lips of the man who hath slain my children 


(XXTV, 503-6). 


The last line of this passage may be comparec with two other dactylic 
renderings. One is that of Johann Heinrich Voss in 1793, whose 
line-for-line translation according to Prcfessor Miller first inspired 
Professor Smith to attempt the same task in English. Voss’ line reads: 


Die die Kinder getódted, die Hand an die Lippe zu drucken. 
The other is that of Robert Bridges in “ quantitative” dactyls: 
Raising the hand that slew his son pitiably to kiss it. 


It will be noted that, Smith and Miller have both avoided the error of 
interpretation common to the other two, and have here successfully 
overcome the monosyllabic choppiness of the English by the use of 
a highly effective spondaie ending, which sets a seal of nobility on 
the whole passage. Again the passage whieh is said to have guided 
Phidias in his ereation of the figure of Zeus appears with a dignity 
worthy of its subject. ' 


Thus spake the son of Cronus, and with darkling eyebrows he 
nodded.” i | 
Then the ambrosial locks of the King flowed waving about him, 
Down from his head immortal; and thereat nodded Olympus 
(I, 528-30). 


One slight improvement only might be suggested by Vergil’s version, 
Annuit et totum tremefecit Olympum (Aen., X, 115). 


A large number of the stock phrases and xeeurring sentences are 
just sufficiently altered in their dactylic dress to exhibit a new charm 


1 bant Obseuri—An Haperiment in the Classical Hexameter (Oxford, 
1916). ; . 
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which is both Homeric and their own. Such are: “the sea-marge 
' billow-resounding,” “ shimmering-helmeted Hector,” “ Thetis, the sil- 
very-footed,” “the wave-beat strand of the waters, ” “impetuous 
valour,” Down he fell with a crash; loud clanged his armour upon 
-him.” Moreover the translators have not allowed their renderings 
in all cases to become stereotyped. No less than four variations occur 
of the standard cliché which reads in IV, 79: 


Who with a flash went down from the pinnacled heights of Olympus. 


In short, the total effect of this work will vary according to the type 
of reader it finas. In the case of the professional classicist, admira- 
tion of the skill with which the translators have attacked an impossible 
task will probably be uppermost in mind, together with pleased 
appreciation of the success of individual passages. In the case of 
the Greek-less general public of conservative tendencies, the long- 
standing allegiance to the archaizing prose of Lang, Leaf, and Myers, 
may well be dissolved in favor of this new and equally reliable 
version which appears to add the ancient music as well. In any case 
we may all offer.to the surviving translator, Professor Miller, con- 
gratulations on the completion of a tremendous labor, which has so 
obviously been a labor of love. 


WARREN E. BLAKE. 
UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN. 


Mediaeval and Benaissance Studies, VoL I, No. 2. Edited by RICHARD 


Hunt and RayMonp KLIBANSKY. London, The Warburg Insti- | 


tute, 1943. Pp. 151-884. 18s. 


The first number of this journal appeared in 1941 and contained 
four extended erticles: by R. W. Southern on “St Anselm and his 
English pupils”; by V. H. Galbraith on the fifteenth-century school- 
master and poe; aster, John Seward; by D. A. Callus on “ Philip the 
Chaneellor and the de anima aseribed to Robert Grosseteste”; and 
by- the late Dam André Wilmart on a thirteenth-eentury English 
florilegium of verse and prosé pieces that once belonged to Thomas 
Bekyriton. In addition there were four shorter contributions. The 
present number is similarly made up of four long and three briefer 
essays, and a note by C. C. J. Webb listing addenda et corrigenda 
to his edition of John of Salisbury’s Metalogicon. The editors have 
helpfully added an index of manuscripts cited in both numbers of 
Volume I. 


Number 2 begins with an inquiry by L. Minio-Paluello into the’ 


two known versions of Boethius’ translation of Aristotle’s Categories. 
He demonstrates that the version surviving in many manuscripts and 
printed in Migne’s Paírology is not the genuine work of Boethius, 


which is rather zo be found in two manuscripts discovered respectively , 


by Franceschini and Lacombe. There are valuable articles by both 
editors. Klibansky in his essay “ Plato’s Parmenides in the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance,” makes a fundamental contribution ‘to 
medieval and leter Platonic studies. He also prints a shorter discus- 


e 
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sion of the Rock of Parmenides, the curious tale, alluded to by John 
of Salisbury, of the Egyptian Parmenides spending his life on a 
rock “in order to find the principles of logis? Klibansky traces the 
origin. and echoes. of this legend, including an early confusion 
between Prometheus and the.Eleatie philosopher. Hunt, in what is 
the first instalment of his “Studies in Priseian," shows the inter- 
dependence of three documents dealing with grammatieal theory: 
a set of glosses in a manuscript at Chartres, notes on Priseian in a 
Durham eodex, and, thirdly, the Summa super Priscianum by Petrus 
Helas. He is thus able to show the great familarity of Peter with 


- earlier glossators on Priscian, even though there is still considerable . 


uncertainty about the date and exact identity of these commentators, 
some of whom are mentioned by name. Ernst Kantorowiez, as in all 
his writings, skilfully combines great learning with vivid presentation 
in his essay on Guido Faba. Starting with the prologue, printed in 
an appendix to the article, of Faba’s Rota nova, he succeeds in recon- 
structing’ the main events in the earlier life of this thirteenth-century 
master of rhetoric at Bologna. The late Hermann Kantorowiez and 
Miss Smalley marshal all the known facts about the “ mysterious 
Pepo,” possible founder of the Bologna Schcol of Roman Law. Lotte 
Labowsky draws attention to a manuscript in the Bodleian Library 


 eontaining John the Seot’s commentary on Martianus, which was 


unknown to Cora Lutz when she edited the work from the Paris 
manuscript. The Bodleian codex preserves a very divergent text of 
Book I of the commentary, which very possibly represents an earlier 
redaction by John himself. There are also some differences of a 
minor sort between the two manuseripts in the remaining books of 
the work. 

The very high quality of the scholarship manifest in both parts of 
this Journal is noteworthy but not surprising. The reputation of 
the editors is a sufficient guarantee of that. What gives a, special 
character and value to Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies is the fact 
that virtually all the contributions are based on unpublished manu- 


. seript material, and in many cases extensive quotations are provided 


by the authors in the body of their articles or in appendixes or even 
in both. One may hope that, once the war is over, it will be possible 
to issue numbers of the Journal at more frequent intervals. At all 
events we wish this new and vigorous recruit in the ranks of periodical 
literature a long and prosperous life. 
M. L. W. LAISTNER, 


ConNELL UNIVERSITY, 


EnEMER BALoaH with the collaboration of F. M. HEICHELEErM. Politi- 
eal Refugees in Ancient Greece from the Period of the Tyrants 
to Alexander the Great. Johannesburg, S. A., Witwatersrand 
Univ. Press, 1948. Pp. xvi + 134. 

Homeless men seeking refuge in strange lands, because they had 


been forced to leave their own country, were an only too common 
sight in the ancient Greek world. In theepericd of the city-state, 


* with its unigegaig party strife and frequent violent overthrow of 


i 
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government, many of these wanderers were people who had been 


driven out by their domestic or foreign political foes. Professor. 


Balegh, a well-known student of ancient legal history arid of com- 
parative and international law, has undertaken to examine this 
phenomenon of Greek history. His book is meant to be a first install- 
ment of a comprehensive work on the political, social, and legal 
problems arising from banishment for policical causes in earlier 
history as well as in our own time. 

The reviewer regrets that he did not find the book altogether 
satisfactory. Not only does it not purport to add to our factual 
knowledge; it also fails to present the facts in such a way that the 
special aspect of ancient Greek life which the euthor set out to 
' study might reveal itself fully in its historical development and in 
the particular psychological and legal conditions by which it was 
shaped. A certain anachronistic attitude is characteristic of Balogh’s 
approach. 

This is especially true of the most important of the topics involved, 
namely, that of the causes and forms of banishment. Its discussion 
in the first two chapters alone takes up half of the book. The author’s 
interpretation of the various historical incidents, mostly from Athenian 
history from the Cylonian affair down to the period of Philip and 
Alexander, which are presented in chronological order, is, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, open to criticism. 


Balogh states accurately that the roots of the practice of banish-: 


ment in the historical period are to be found in the pre-historic 
expulsion from the community of blood, life, and worship formed 
by clan or tribe, severance from which involved in the early days 
the destruction of the very foundations cf a man’s life. But he takes 
no note of the important fact, clearly brought out by comparative 
legal history, that in a primitive society outlawry means the exclu- 
sion of the guilty man or clan from the peace of the community, 
as a reaction to the breach of peace involved in his or its own act.t 
Suck was still the notion underlying banishment in the early city- 
state. It is not accidental that the same fate befell the murderer 
on-the one hand and the aspirant to tyranny or the traitor on the 
other. In his quest for answers to the modern refugee problem, the 
author falls a victim to the temptation to view thé ancient situation 
too much from a modern, i.e. political, angle. He thus fails to 
realize the essential relationship between these cases. In either of 
them the wrongdoer was deprived of the protection afforded by the 
comraunity to its members. He was left defenseless against the 
vengeance of those he had offended,? and these were all of his fellow- 
citizens, because he had disturbed the social order and religious 
purity of the community. This is why he had to flee, rather than 


1 See H. Swoboda, Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung, Roman, Abt., XXVI 
(1905), pp. 166 f., 186, and the Germanistic literature cited by Swoboda. 
The Greek terminology »Grutos kal moXéjaos Cao, vymowe: or &ruuos TeÜváTU, 
and the like, clearly expresses the idea. 

* This also was the idea underlying outlawry decrees against foreigners 
who were not residents of the city; they had forfeited their right ‘to 
the hospitality ordinarily granted visiting strangers; see Swoboda, op. 
cit.; pp. 185 f. In spite of Swoboda’s clear analysis, Balogh fails to make 
the connection plain. 
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his political undesirability in a sense which we would connect with 
this conception. It is in consequence of his erroneous construction 
of the situation that Balogh, for example, commits the historical 
mistake of stating (p. 57) that already Draco’s law, which was 
upheld in later legislation, permitted. the killing on sight of any 
exile returning illegally, and that this was due to the fear of a 
revolution which his return might entail. The provision only carried 
into an advanced period what had been the primitive meaning of 
outlawry in Greece as in other archaic sociezies. The same law in fact 
existed with regard to those who had been exiled on non-political 
grounds. 

A somewhat blurred picture of the historical development of 
outlawry and banishment is the result of the author's failure to 
appreciate the original meaning of outlawry. The fact does not 
become sufficiently clear that the latter became a weapon in the politi- 
eal struggle only at a time when the primitive idea of outlawry was 
beginning to fade. The author well points out (p. 15) the wide gap 
separating true outlawry from banishment by way of ‘ostracism, 
which he correctly defines as a measure of mere self-protection of 
the citizenry against potential aspirants to tyranny; nevertheless he 
considers if only a milder form of banishment in comparison with 
that caused by outlawry. He observes (pp. 31 f.) that in the constant 
unrest which characterized the political life in the small Greek cities 
of the fourth century banishment degenerated into plain persecution 
of defeated opponents, used for the purpose of expropriating their 


property; but he fails to note that this meant a change far deeper 


than a mere misuse of.a traditional form of punishment for political 
criminals. In pursuance of the same line of thought, he anachron- 
istically exaggerates (p. 8) the political motive in the banishment 
of the Alemaeonids. In permitting the assassination of the followers 
of Cylon after they had been induced by his promises to leave the 
temple where they had sought shelter, Megacles cid commit the crime 
of asebeia. Hence the legal reason on which the sentence against the 
Alemaeonids was based was not at all “ camouflage,” no matter how 
welcome their separation from the city might at that time have been 
politically. In fact the paramount importance’ of the religious order 
in the early polis bars any explanation of the episode that would 
relegate to the second place the genuine reaction to the sacrilege. 

A clear distinction between outlawry as the primitive reaction of 
the people against those they deemed to be “heir enemies, mere 
banishment for political reasons, and voluntary or involuntary exile 
due to pressure by or fear of a ruling party would have yielded 
good results with respect to the immediate object of the author's 
work. It was also necessary in view of his planred universal history 
of the political refugee; for it is practically only the third of these 
types that has true parallels in modern life. 

Failure to trace the historical lines and Jack of necessary differ- 
entiations also obscure the third chapter which deals with the fate 
awaiting the political exile abroad. In these matters, too, the author 
seems to be. guided too much by the aspects of the modern refugee 
problem. The most interesting problem, historica_ly, lies in the archaic 
religions duty of hospitality. Balogh mentions it at the end of the 
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chapter and stresses the moral and politieal difficulties that might 
arise from it to a city harboring a prominent exile. But he does not 
undertake to :nvestigate its effect on the treatment accorded to 
political refugees in the various periods. The discussion of the 


institutions of metotkia and proxenia as means by which an exile . 


might become a resident of another city, as well as, especially, that 
of the principles followed in classical Athens with regard to naturali- 
zation, suffers from lengthy diversions on many faets and features 
which are not new and only remotely, or not at all, connected with 
the subject. For instance, the wholesale grants of Athenian citizen- 
ship to the Plataeans and Samians during the Peloponnesian War 
had nothing to do with the naturalization of aliens driven from home 
by their political foes. 

' The fourth chapter, which deals with the repatriation of political 
refugees, is the most satisfactory part of the book. The author gives 
a survey of the more important among the various measures for 
reinstatement cf exiles in their civic rights and property, from Solon's 
amnesty down to the great repatriation decree issued in 324 B.C. 
by Alexander. He examines the earlier Athenian acts as to the extent 
to which they excluded or embraced those who had been forced to 
leave the city on political grounds, whether by virtue of judicial 
sentences or otherwise. The wise moderation shown in the Athenian 
settlements affer the Peloponnesian War and its immediate after- 
math is duly emphasized, and a detailed discussion is dedicated to 
the highly interesting provisions regarding the restoration of property 
to returning exiles, which are found in statutes enacted by Mytilene 
and Tegea in execution of Alexander’s decree. For obvious reasons 
no legal or political principle, ordinarily followed in such eases, 
emerges. The author states that the Greek refugee problem found 
no solution until Roman power brought about a general repatriation 
of political exiles and draws corresponding conclusions in a short 
“epilogue” linking his investigation to the world refugee problem 
with which we are confronted. . 

While the reviewer felt compelled to take exception to -Balogh’s 
general approach, he gladly acknowledges the merits of the book. 
It is pleasantly written and makes interesting reading, and the 
author and his collaborator have contributed a number of good 
observations on general history. A brief but impressive description 
of the economie situation in the fourth century and its social and 
political consequences (p. 32) or the remarks (p. 37) on the growth 
of individualistic feeling in the same period end its part in the decline 
of the city-state may be cited as outstanding examples. 


“Hans Juxius WOLEF. 
UNIVERSITY OP L/ÍICHIGAN. 


Bernard Brocom and Gsoran L. Tracer. Outline of Linguistic 
Analysis. Baltimore, Linguistic Society of America, 1942. 
Pp. 82. 


This substantial booklet rests squarely upon L. Bloomfield’s views 
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of linguistic structure and on his conception of the linguist’s task, 
which may be briefly summarized here. 

Each language has a unique system of sienificant sounds 
(phonemes), and each sound in that system has a range-of variations . 
(allophones) peculiar to that language. 

Each language has also a unique system of meaningful forms 
(linguistic forms): sentence types of characteristic build, certain 
types of phrases (constituent parts of the sentence), word types-of 
characteristic structure (constituent parts of the phrase), and 
morphemes (the smallest meaningful units of speech, constituent 
parts of the word). d 

Every linguistic form has a phonemic shape and a meaning, or à 
range of related meanings. 

The voeabulary or lexieon of & language does T constitute a 
linguistic system but refers to the “ praetieal world" in which the 
speakers of any given language move and have their being. 

Since each language has a unique system of sounds and forms, 
it cannot be properly described with reference to some other language. 
The linguist must therefore analyze each language on its own 
grounds, setting forth the significant sounds (phonemes) and the 
phonemic shapes (i.e. the shapes consisting of phonemes) with their 
meanings. 

In so far as the linguistic forms are concerned, their phonemic 
shapes must be presented and their range of meanings in that par- 
ticular language defined without reference to other languages. It 
should be obvious that the grammatical categories of case or tense 
or gender must not be attributed to a language that does not possess 
grammatical (morphological or syntactic) forms with such class : 
meanings. 

It was the task of the authors to outline a method of linguistie 
analysis consonant with this view of lenguage. In the main they 
have succeeded remarkably well although the demand for such an 
outline guide of the analysis of languages that had to be studied 
and taught almost immediately as part of our war effort gave them 
^ little time to prepare this pamphlet. 

Much of what is presented is so new and is stated so briefly— 
sometimes polemieally rather than objeetively—that it ean hardly be 
understood without a good knowledge of Bloomfield’s Language (New 
York, 1933), to which specifie references might well have been given. 
In any event, there will be many for whom this pamphlet will serve 
as an intr oduction to Bloomfield’s epoch-making book. 

The booklet falis into five chapters of unequal length: language 
and linguisties, phoneties, phonemies, morphology, None A brief 
reading list is appended. 

The chapter on phonetics is the fullest and, I think, the best. 
Positions and movements of the speech organs are br iefly described, 
vowel and consonant types are carefully classified from the point of 
view of articulation, and well-planned schemes for classifying sounds 
are presented. The authors use the alphabet of the International 
Phonetic Association to identify sound types but deviate from it in 
detail—unnecessarily so, I think. 

One hopes that the vowel symbols presented in the table on page 
22 will be rejected as an ill-assorted lot of typographical misfits. 
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Serious objeetion must be raised also against the use of the two dots 
above the letters to indicate (1) front position of the tongue in 
rounded -vowels and (2) back position of the tongue in unrounded 
ones. Such ambiguous devices can create nothing but confusion. 

The chapter on phonemies is introduced by a. clear statement on 
the relation of phonemies to phonetics. Phonemic analysis is defined 
as the “ examination of the phonetic material with a view to sorting 
out the distinctive differences” (p. 38), i.e. those differences in 
pronunciation that keep different linguistic forms apart. All mechani- 
cal (positional and prosodic) variations in pronunciation are thus 
eliminated as non-distinetive and the linguist arrives at a simple 
phonemic notation in which the linguistic forms are recorded. 

A good acecunt of the sounds of a language must of course pro- 
vide, in addition to a list of the phonemes, a precise description of 
the phonetic character of the positional and prosodic variants of all 
the phonemes and of the conditions under which they occur. This 
point is undeservedly slighted. In fact, the impression is created 
that one should forget this matter as soon as possible. And yet one 
cannot speak a foreign language decently unless one not only keeps 
apart the phonemes but pronounces the proper variants in their 
proper places. What a curious lingo English would be if all the 
t’s were pronounced like that in better or if the t of ten and of 
better were interchanged consistently or hapkazardly. I have no doubt 
that the authors would not endorse this praetiee, but they fail to 
point out the importance of formulating the rules governing. the 
proper use of variants. 

The steps to be taken in carrying out a phonemic analysis are 
outlined on pp. 40-46. First comes the determination of distinctive 
sounds in the several positions (initial, final, medial, in clusters); 
then the comparison of the positional sets (why “ structural sets ” ?) 
with each other, with a view to ascertaining, on the basis of phonetie 
similarity and the principle of complementary distribution, which 
units in the several sets belong together, i.e. constitute phonemes. 
This procedure is illustrated in some detail. 

On the general principles of this method of analysis linguists are 
now agreed. But serious difficulties still arise from two sources. 

First, in tha case of long and of diphthongal sounds no clear, 
unfailing principle has as yet been found to decide whether they are 
. unit phonemes or combinations of phonemes in any given language. 
For example, I hold that rid and reed consist of three phonemes 
each, the vowel of rid being a monophthong or a down-gliding 
diphthong, that of reed a monophthong or an up-gliding diphthong, 
depending partly on emphasis and speed, partly on dialect. The 


authors, on the other hand, decide that rid, to be sure, has three. 


phonemes, but that reed has four, namely the three phonemes of 
rid plus /j/ if the vowel is diphthongal, plus /h/ if the vowel is 
monophthongal. In this manner they discover the phonemes /j/ and 
/h/ not only in prevoealie position, as in yes and hat, but also in 
postvoealie position. There is nothing cogent in this treatment; after 


all, phonemes are not infrequently restricted t5 certain positions, g 


as /y/ and /3/ in English, the ch-sound in German, ete. 
The second difficulty arises from the different weighting of the 
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eriterion of phonetic similarity and the criterion of complementary 
distribution in setting up the phonemic system on the basis of the 
positional sets of distinctive sounds. The authors give phonetie simi- 
larity, which I regard as the more important of the two eriteria, a 
very low rating and, in effect, discard it when, for instance, they 
define the vowel phoneme of pot, which they find also in boat, bore, 
bow, and law (p. 52), as " non-high back” (p. 51), i.e. as any back 
vowel except that in foot. The exiterion of complementary distribution, 
enhanced by the tacit assumption that phonemes must occur in all 
positions, is made supreme. By weighting the criteria in this manner, 
they see in their own English postvoealie /w/ in boat, /j/ in boil, 
and /h/ in bore and law to match the prevocalic /w/ in wet, /j/ in 
yes, and /h/ in hat. 

At the end of the rather too brief chapter on phonemies the 
authors give a summary of their recent analvsis of the English 
vowels (Language, XVII, pp. 223-46), whieh must at best be regarded 
as experimental. I have already referred to certain highly doubtful 
features of their procedure; other serious weaknesses have been 
pointed out by E. Haugen and W. F. Twaddell (Language, XVIII, 
pp. 228-37). 

The authors claim that their analysis results in a simple system 
of vowel phonemes; but simplicity, if it is false, has no merit. More- 
over, the “simplicity " of the six-vowel system is altogether illusory, 
as a single example will show. According to the authors the /o/ 
phoneme occurs in all the words but one in the sentence George saw 
the pot boil over /dzohrd3 soh 8a pot bojl owver/. To pronounce this 
sentence properly, one must be told, and keep in mind, the following 
rules concerning the allophones of /o/: (1) low-back-unround in 
pot (phonetically identical with the vowel in palm, which, however, 
is regarded as an allophone of the vowel in pat}; (2) raised low- 
back-round before /h/ and /j/ in saw and 5oil; (3) mid-back-round 
before /hr/ and /w/ in George and over. Nat so simple after all! 

The chapters on morphology and syntax follow Bloomfield's treat- 
ment very elosely and his terminology is used. Treatment and termi- 
nology differ radically from traditional practice, and furthermore, users 
of the booklet will do well to keep in mind that traditional terms, if 
used, are apt to be employed in à novel sense. The authors are careful 
to define their terms briefly; specific references t Bloomfield’s fuller 
treatment would, however, be helpful. 

This is not the place to outline Bloomfield’s sdi system. 
Experience has shown that it works admirably and that it results 


- in an objective description of the morphology and the syntax of any 


language without reference to another language. 

There are, nevertheless, two points of mzjor importance on whieh 
I find myself in sharp disagreement. 

The first of these is Bloomfield’s view that the linguist cannot deal 
scientifically with the meanings of linguistic forms. Since linguistic 
forms have meaning by definition, this point of view means that the 
linguist can deal scientifically with phonemes and with phonemic 
shapes but not with the functions or meanings of these shapes. In 
other words, phonemies is scientific, but morphology and syntax are 
not, or only partly so. But how does the finguist in actual practice 
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discover the pLonemes and the phonemic shapes of a language? 
Only by carefully observing the meanings of linguistic forms! 

Bloch and Trager, accepting Bloomfield’s: view, find themselves in 
a quandary. They hold that the definition of meaning “ lies outside 
the seope of linguistic method, which is concerned solely ‘with the 
linguistic symbols themselves ” (p. 6). Nevertheless the lingnist must 
* pay attention to meaning " and finds it “ possible to set up service- 
able working definitions of any word or other grammatical element." 
He therefore has “no trouble in operating with meaningful forms" 
(p. 53). The linguist, it seems, can do even more, for if “ the meaning 
of a linguistic form is the feature common to all situations in which 
it is used” (p. 6)—a doctrine I rejeet—, he must obviously be able 
to isolate like and unlike features of meaning in the observable 
. range of applications of a linguistic form. 


I think the linguist ean do‘all this and that nobody does it better 


than Bloomfield and his followers. I would hold, further, that sys- 
tematic observation of the range of applications of words and other 


linguistic forms is fully possible and that it leads to a scientific 


definition of the (linguistic) meanings of these forms. In dealing 
-with meaning the linguist as linguist is no more concerned with 
the psychological and the philosophical problems of meaning than 
he need bother his head about the psychology and the physics of 
sound when dealing with phonemes and phonemic shapes. 

I do, of course, agree with the authors that the linguist must first 
of all present the phonemic. shapes and then define their meanings, 
and that meanings not attached to linguistie forms are irrelevant to 
the deseription of a language. In working out the system of forms 
the linguist more often than not takes,his cues from meaning, but 
when he makes his statements he puts the shapes of the linguistic 
forms down first and then he says what they mean. 

The second point I object to is the use of “ zero features” as a 
“ fiction of the descriptive technique " (Bloomfield, Language, p. 209). 
It leads to a confusion of linguistic realities and methodological 
fictions (a trap not always avoided in this booklet), as for instance 
in the authors’ statement concerning uninflected plurals like sheep 


and deer (p. 59). Since these words, the authors explain, “behave - 


syntactically just like regular singulars and plurals . . . , we may 
find that the syntax of the language can be most conveniently described 
if we say . . . that sheep, deer, and the like form their plurals by 
the addition of a zero suffix in suppletive relation to the regular 
suffix /-ez, -z, -s/." In other words, if two forms behave alike syn- 
tactically we must act as if they behaved alike morphologically as 
well, whether they do so or not. A treacherous device indeed! 

In conclusion I want to affirm my belief that this pamphlet will 
perform good service. Based on Bloomfield’s views, the proeedures 
recommended differ sharply from older practice in many respects. 
It would be surprising indeed if some phases of the methodology were 
' not open to eriticism. | 


. : Hans KuRATH. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 
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 Epwanp KExNARD Raxo. The Building of Eternal Rome. Cambridge, 


Harvard Univ. Press, 1943. Pp. xiv + 518; frontispiece. $3.50. 


There have been through the centuries two Romes, one a perishable 
city built by men’s hands, the bricks and stones of which the archae- 
ologist has uncovered for us, the other the city that will abide, into 
the building of which went the hopes and aspirations of many a lofty 
spirit. It is with the building of this Rome, thought of as a continuing 
process, that Professor Rand concerned himself in his lectures before 
the Lowell Institute in 1942, now presented, with the addition of 


. footnotes, a bibliography, and a good index, in this attraetive volume. 


In the eight chapters which make up the book we are earried on a 
pleasant and instructive voyage down the stream of time, from the 
great period of the Seipios, down through that of the “ ideal Empire ” 
and its fulfillment under Augustus, of the “Decline and Fall” of 
that Empire, through the period of Christian Rome, the Byzantine 
Empire in the East and Charlemagne and his successors in the West, 
down to our disordered present; and the companions and guides on 
the journey are the great men of Greek and Latin speech who have 
expressed in prose and verse the ideal of Roman humanism which 
the Greek historian Polybius, the first of the builders, found among 
the Romans of his day: reverence for the past and pride in its 
achievements; enthusiastic study of the liberal arts including litera- 
ture, science, philosophy, religion; and service to the state (ef. p. 
29). Readers of, Rand’s earlier volumes will find here much that is 
familiar, but the familiar has now become a necessary and integral 
part of a new whole, has been given new emphasis and a new aim, a . 
plea for thé recognition by our “ educators” (ef. p. 83) of the value 
for us now of this Roman ideal as part of the rich intellectual and 
spiritual heritage bequeathed to us in Greek and Roman literature. 
In the final chapter, by a delightful play of faney, many of those 
builders of the Urbs Aeterna of the spirit from Polybius to Dante 
are brought together with our author after he, having indulged in 
the gloomy thought that “the world is throwing treasures away 
and entering the Dark Ages again” (p. 266), has a dream in which 
he holds converse with them and is comforted as he hears them apply 
their wisdom to the solution of the problems of our present and 
receives Cicero’s assurance that “small though your numbers you 
need only to have faith that the treasures you guard will shine out 
once more as they Have cast their light on even darker days " (p. 280). 

Along with this “ high seriousness” there is laughter, too, just as 
seriousness and laughter exist, as Rand shows us in Chapter ITI, 
side by side in Latin literature and, no one is better qualified than 
he to interpret this langhter for us. In Chapter IV also, after 
attempting to solve the riddle o£ Vergil’s Ivory Gate and concluding 
that the riddle may best be marked unsolved, he turns to those dreams 
which are very “ apt to glide out by the Ivory Gate” (p. 126)—the 


love-dreams of Roman lyric and elegiae poets, Catullus’ of course 


excepted. In this way, Rand is able, we are glad to say, fo bring in 
Ovid. Even the centuries which followed the fulfillment of the ideal 
Empire of Augustus had their builders, pagan writers such as Quin- 
tiian and Tacitus—-Rand ean even include Fronto in whom he sees 
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a “humanist” (p. 157)—; tae Fathers of the Church, especially 
Arnobius, Lactantius, and St. Augustine by whom pagan literature 
was, as it were, “baptized” (pp. 187, 197); Emperors such as 
Gallienus, Constantine, Charlemagne, each of whom in his, own way 


sought to be an Augustus redivivus; and finally Dante who, in his 


De Monarchia, solves the problem of the best state by a return to 
Augustine and Vergil: “ Virgil’s City of Earth has become more 
DN and.Augustine's City af God has become more human” (p. 

It wil be seen, even from this brief glance into the rich contents 
of this book, that Hand is primarily interested, as he himself tells us 
more than onee, in ideas rather than in events (ef. Pref, p. ix; 
p. 48) for “there is nothing more solid than the world of ideas,” 
he writes on p. 115; "they abide while the world of action and 


apparent fact is full of gropings, inconsistencies, misunderstandings, | 


‘and disappointments.” There is truth in this, especially since we 
have made facts a fetish, forgetful that a fact per se may have.no 


dynamic force whatever. On the other hand there is a danger m. 


dissociating ideas from what may be called their historical environ- 
ment since in such a case but one side of the picture may be turned 


toward us: Rand has not altogether escaped this danger. For example 


one has to forget a lot of history to accept his statement (p. 29): 
* The redson why Romans governed so well is that every mother's son 
of them had a liberal education.” But they did not always govern 
well, even the most liberally edueated. One thinks of Verres, and 
his “lex iniuriae," of Sulla, Pompey, Caesar, Brutus, Octavian and 
their muletng of the provinces, and of those others who in Tacitus’ 


burning phrase ubi solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant. Nor can - 


I he as enthusiastic as Rand is regarding “the Ideal Empire” and 
its aims as they, are expressed in Anchises’ words to Aeneas in 
Vergil, Aen., VI, 851-3: “to build order upon pesce” (p. 15; surely 
not “moral law” as he translates orem on p. 60), “to spare the 
conquered and subdue the proud” (more correctly on pp. 60 and 237 
“battle down the proud ”)—debellare superbos. But who are these 
superbi? Rand doesn't tell us nor do any of the commentators, but 
the word stands in sharp contrast to subiectis and must therefore 
inelude all who are not or who refuse to be subiecti. That all too 
often was Rome's way (memento, Romane), just as it has been the 


way of imperialism and of military autoeraey from the beginning | . 


down to our own day; but it is not the right way nor was it, lam 
sure, the way Vergil would have chosen; and, beeause if was not, 
he ean end his majestic poem on a note of protest: the vita of Turnus, 
one of the superbi, cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. There 
is certainly eritieism of this ideal in the passage discussed on p. 237, 
from St. Augustine, who quotes directly Vergil’s lines: the Roman 
fault had been, as he puts it, De Civ. Dei, V, 12, dominationem post 
libertatem sic habuisse ut in eorum magnis laudibus poneretur. It 
may be noted that when Augustine paraphrases Vergil’s lines he 
replaces “superbos” by “populos.” 

Such differences of opinion in matters of interpretation in no way, 
of course, detract fromthe value of any good book, and this is a 
good book, one to be read and re-read, full of knowledge and wisdom; 
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a book whieh is the fruit of thàt humanism of which the author 
himself and his works as teacher and scholar are a true representative. 


: ManBuRY B. OGLE. 
UNIVERSITY oF MINNESOTA. 


FATHER JOHN F. CHERT, KATHARINE Tupss Corer, Sister Mary D. 

..MoNzm, Rura FrexcH STRoUT, Jogw L. CATTERALL, GRUNDY | 
STEINER, and HARRIET C. JAMESON. Studies in the Text Tradition 

of St. Jerome's Vitae Patrum. Edited by WILLIAM A. OLDPATHER 


and others. Urbana, Univ. of Illinois Press, 1943. Pp. 566. 
$14.50. 


t E 
This i impressive volume, ee 1n commemoration of the seventy- 


fifth anniversary of the founding of the University of Illinois, bears 


on. its title-page the names of eleven men and women and is the 
result of labors extending over two deeades. The nucleus consists of 
five doctoral dissertations which have been supplemented, edited, and 
fused into a whole by the editors. The fact that the dissertations were 
planned to appear separately accounts for a certain amount of 
repetition in the subject-matter. 

Designed to prepare the way for a definitive edition in the Corpus 
Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum of St. Jerome’s biographies of the Saints 
Paul, Hilarion, and Malehus, a study was made not only of! Latin 
manuseripts containing these Lives, but of versions in Greek, Old 
Slavic, and in several languages of the Near East. The amount of 
work involved may be suggested by the fact that 124 Latin manu- 
scripts were studied either at first hand or from photographs and 
photostatie copies, 118 of which are in the possession of the University 
of Illinois. In dealing with this mass of material the policy was 
adopted that all codices through the eleventh century should be fully 
collated, as well as a certain number of those dating from the twelfth 
century. Test readings were ‘taken from the others. The complete 
list of 523 Latin manuscripts (including a few in the vernacular) 
is arranged alphabetically according to the English name of the 
library where each manuseript is found. Of versions in other lan- 
guages whieh are an aid in establishing the Latin text, over 100 
rotographs were studied, representing 934 Greek, 3 Coptie, 14 Syrian, 
4 Old Slavic, 2 Armenian, 5 Arabic, and 1 Ethiopic manuscript. 
Twenty of these are in the Library of Congress; the others, along 
with all the collations used, have been depasited in the Library of 
the University of Illinois. 

As a basis for the Latin text, a reprint of Hurter’s edition (Sanctorum 
Patrum Opuscula Selecta, XLVIII [1885]) occurs on pp. 36-65, in 
which the words of the Vitae are numbered so that the variants may 
easily be found. For the Greek text the collations are based upon 


' the editions of J. Bidez, A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, and P. van den 


Ven for the Lives of Paul, Hilarion, and Malchus, respectively. 
Although differences in the material relating to the three biographies 
necessitate some flexibility in the methods of nee in general, 


had 
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the authors of the chapters dealing with the Latin Vitae conform to 
the following pattern: division of the eodices into groups, with stémma 
for each grouy; discussion of the archetype and stemma for the 
eomposite of all groups; eonsideration of manuseripts whieh do not 
fit into any of these families; eonelusions based upon the study, 
designed to guide the future editor of the text. The treatment of 
th» Greek versions deviates from that outlined above, since the 
existing Greek manuscripts do not fit so neatly into family groups, 
but represent individual text traditions. F'ollowing publieation of 


the Greek texts in each ease is a, diseussion of the relations of the 


Greek versions to the Latin text. 

So detailed is the mass of material used in the six chapters dealing 
with the Latin and Greek biographies of these hermit-saints, so 
nctmerous the carefully-prepared stemmata that there might be very 
real danger that the reader would fail to see the woods for the trees. 
To obviate this danger Dr. Steiner, author oZ the introductory chapter, 
. has summed up and evaluated in the final chapter. the results of the 
preceding investigations. His synthesis of the corclusions reached by 
` the five prineipal authors leads to a series of “basie stemmata” 
which he defines as “those portions oi the pattern of descent which 
remain relatively fixed for all the Vitae contained in the manuseripts 


of a family.” This is followed by an evaluation of the Greek trans- 


Jations for the establishment of the Latin text. 

To the uninitiated in the realm of textual studies, ib might seem 
that this handsomely-bound, well-orinted tome of 566 pages would 
represent the last word on the subject of the comparatively seanty 
text With which it is concerned. Professor Oldfather's concluding 
words, however, refer to this volume as “ little more than a pre- 
liminary and vartial survey of a broad field.” Such extensive and 
intensive researches presage a final text to which the word “ definitive ” 
may fittingly be applied. 

Dorotay M. ROBATHAN. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE. . 


Anecdota Atheniensia et Alia. Tome II. Textes Grecs Relatifs à 
l'Histoire des Sciences.. Édités par A. DEnAtTE. Liége, 1939. Pp. 
viii + 504. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres 
de l'Université de Liége, Fase. LX XXVIII.) 


The first volume of M. Delatie's Anecdota Athentensia, which 
appeared in 1927, was composed of texts dealing with the history of 
religion and magie; the present volume is devoted exclusively to 
scientific texts. Though the material is for the most part Byzantine, 
it has its roots in much earlier periods and cannot be neglected by 
the student of ancient Greek science. l 

First there are two treatises of the eleventh century encyclopaedist 
.Simeon Seth, the Conspectus Rerum Naturalium and the De Usu 
Corporum Caelestium. These are typical digests of Aristotelian, 
Ptolemaic, and  Neoplatonie physics, metaphyics, meteorology, 
astronomy, and geography. With the exception of the first part of 
the Conspectus, the material is now edited for the first time on the 
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basis of some twenty manuscripts. Incidentally, the aseription of 
the Conspectus to Michael Psellus is rejected, but without detailed 
argument. 

In the centuries followimg the sublicdon of Nicomachus’ Intro- 
ductio Arithmetica a large body of commentary developed, of which 
four recensions were distinguished by Faul. Tannery (Mémoires 
Scientifiques, Il, pp. 302 ff.). The firs; had been published in full : 
and the second in part by R. Hoche; and Delatte now completes the 
publication of this second recension by editing the notes to Book II 
on'the basis o£ Vatieanus 1411 (15th eentury) and Atheniensis 1238 
(18th century). It may be worth notirg here taat the latter manu- 
script gives some confirmation to Tannery’s conjecture that Philo- 
ponus’ source is a commentary by the philosopher Proclus and not, 
as Suidas had held, by Proclus Procleius. 

Philoponus is also the author of the oniy extant ancient treatise 
on the astrolabe. Delatte now edits four Eyzantine treatises on the 
subject, two by Nicephorus Gregoras, one by Isaac Argyrus, and one 
anonymous, the first three and perhaps all four written-in the four- 
teenth century. The editor makes out a good ease for the ascription 
of the treatise in Baroccianus (Oxford) 166 (15th century) to 
Nicephorus instead of to Isaac Argyrus, as the acthor of the Bodleian 
Catalogue, H. O. Coxe, has it. 

The next division of the volume is of special interest to lexi- 
cographers and linguists. The editor has published from the vast 
store of available material fifteen previously unpublished botanical 
glossaries. The manuscripts containing this macerial date from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth century. Some are anonymous, others 
bear aseriptions, one of the longer examples being the work of the 
fourteenth-eentury polymath Neophytus. Many of these glossaries 
are essentially polyglot dictionaries and follow the -practice, found 
in some manuscripts of Dioscorides, of giving the equivalents of 
plant names in various languages. Italian, Latin, Turkish, Arabie, 
and Romaie equivalents of classical Greek terms are found in the 
texts now edited. 

With medical literature as with botarieal the passage of time saw 
a multiplication of certain texts, particularly these containing useful 


` prescriptions. From this inexhaustible material Delatte has ‘selected 


and edited three short treatises and.a fragment of a fourth dealing 
with the properties of various foods and appropriate diets for each 
month of the year. 

Throughout the volume the editorial work is of the high order 
which has always characterized Delatte’s contributions. Students of 
ancient and Byzantine science will be grateful for this new source 
material. It must be said, however, that the usefulness of the collection 
would have been enormously increased had the editor added appro- 
priate indices. 

I. E. DRABKIN. 


New YORK ee , 
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Berytus, Archeological Studies published by the Museum of Archeology 

_ of the American University of Beirut, Vol. VIII, fase. I. New 
York, Near East College Association, 1943. Pp. 72; 8 plates. 

Scholars of Near Eastern archaeology and history may be grateful 


to H. Ingholt for courageously continuing in America the publication 
of his periodieal Berytus, in spite of war conditions, interruption of 


excavations and research in Syria, and the virtual break in com- ' 


munieation between Syria and the United States. The high standard 
of the last two volumes of the Review. as to both their content of 
new information and the interest of their papers, gives the lively 
impression that the results of the archaeological activities in the 
Near East whieh preceded the outbreak of war may offer materials 
and problems for scholars in every branch of study in antiquities for 
many years to come, enough to fill many more volumes. This im- 
pression is enhanced by the article which ean certainly be considered 
the leading one of the last fascicle, the “ Res gestae divi Saporis and 
Dura" by M. I. Rostovtzeff (pp. 17-60). It is an enlightening con- 


` tribution to the research on the dark and troubled period of Roman - 


history, particularly as far as the eastern provinces of the Empire 
are concerned, that is, the mid third century of our era: a contribution 
following what can already be considered a praiseworthy tradition of 
the periodical which previously gave us (in volumes IV and V) two 


substantial studies on the same subject in two articles by A. Alföldi. | 


These earlier articles aimed at adding the weight of numismatic 
evidence to our searee literary information: on the historical events 
of that period. Rostovtzeff, however, considers the events of the years 
around the middle of the third century in the light of a new and 
fundamental archaeological monument recently discovered, that is, the 
trilingual inscription celebrating deeds during the reign of Sapor I. 


It is engraved on the walls of the “ Kaabah” of Zoroaster, a kind | 


of-rectangular tower built in front of the rock-sut graves of the 
Achaemenian kings of Persia at Naksh i Rustem near Persepolis. It 
is a monument unique in its kind, that Rostovtzeff presents, there- 
fore, as a parallel to the Res gestae divi Augusti, since it is also a 
summary of the military, political, and religious activities of the 
Persian dynast. This Persian inseription, however, aside from the 
general aim, differs entirely from the Latin one inasmuch as it is 
oriental in spirit and formulation and directly derives from the 
annals of the Achaemenian kings and from the Assyrian tradition. 
It is a unicum among the preserved monuments, but probably similar 
inscriptions were also compiled by all other Sassanian rulers, as 


well as by the Achaemenian kings themselves. Tke full publication : 


of this exceptionally important text is far from being realized and 
its thorough study may eventually cast light on a great number of 


' facts and problems. Rostovtzeff dedicates his long paper to one: 


single point: to check the data provided by the new inscription with 
our previous knowledge of the history of Dura’s last years. This 
limitation does not prevent him from tracing one of his usual brilliant 
sketches of all the exciting historical events in the Near East during 
. these years whieh saw the devastating storm oi the Persian irruptions 
into Syria, and the greatest humiliation of the Roman Empire. His 
limited theme does not prevent the author from sifting all available 
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historical sources at the winnow of the new fundamental document.. 
The Ees gestae describe three principal military: eampaigns of 
"Sapor. The first one is his war with Gordian III (244 A.D.), and 
the third one is his famous expedition against Valerian and the 
eapture of the Roman Emperor at Edessa (259-60 A.D.). Much 
more controversial and obscure is the second campaign, during which 
the first invasion of Syria and the first destruction of Antioch occurred. 
A great Persian victory at Barbalissus against a Roman army of 
60,000 men is mentioned for the first time. Very convincing is Ros- 
tovtzeff's sketch of all these military events which he assigns to the 
moment of political unrest directly preceding Valerian’s aecession 
to the throne, that is, the years 252-53 A.D. But this solution is 
actually strongly contradictory to the archaeological data offered by 
the Dura excavations. The-conquest of Dura is attributed in the 
Res gestae to the Barbalissus expedition. But a rumber of coins and 
other finds at Dura undoubtedly extend as far as 256 A.D. Rostovt- 
zeff, hesitantly and quite conscious of the Lypothetical character of 
his suggestion, tries to find a way out of the dilemma by suggesting 
that there may have been two successive captures of Dura, a fugitive 
one in 253 A. D. and a final capture and destruction of the town in 
256 A.D. There is no objection to the possibility that the first 
capture was & mere evacuation of the Roman garrison, and a tem- 
porary occupation by the Persian army on the-way back to its country. 
After the mention of the first and fugitive conquest, however, it is 
much more difficult to explain the complete silence of Sapor’s annals 
about such an important event as the final storming and destruction 
of the powerful ‘fortress. How can we conceive this event as an 
isolated action, not connected with any major military enterprise? 
And even if it was the result of a quick incursion followed by an 
immediate Persian retreat, succeeded by a pericd of three or four 
years of peace before the real declaration of war, would the challenge 
have remained unanswered, even ignored. by the Romans? Moreover, 
would the Romans, in anticipation of the inevitable onslaught to come 
sooner or later from the Persians, have neglected to restore the 
fortress dominating so important a site along the road of the 
Euphrates? In the face of such formicable objections, it seems to 
me perhaps less risky to seek refuge in our still fragmentary evi- 
dence about the last years of Dura. The coins and the other finds, 
certainly dated im the year 256 A. D., prcvide us with a safe terminus 
post quem, but they do not permit us to ñx the date of the final 
destruction in the same year. Most of the hoards of coins examined— 
the most solid base for establishing the chronology of these decisive 
events—belong to the-part of the town buried under the sloping 
embankment built along the walls for protection from the military 
machines of the Persians. The only certain conclusion is that the 
embankment was not erected before 255, probably in this year or 
‘possibly in 257, since the last issue of the Syrian mints was not 
necessarily in circulation in the most distant border garrisons imme- 
diately upon being struek. There is no evidenee of a prolonged siege 
of the town; but this does not exclude tke possibility that a warning 
of the unavoidable attack by Sapor could. reach the border town 
&bout two years before the aetualization of this daring seheme of 
the Persian dynast. The hasty construction of the embankment could 
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have been due to an alarm, as well as to the real approach of ‘the 
enemy. The date of the last coins-carried by the soldiers who perished 
in the counter-mine inside the city may be accidental: in fact, no 
date later than 254 A.D. has been ascertained. Nor do all hoards 
found in the city reach the extreme limit of 256 A.D. Some of them 
extend only to a few years before. Some houses and shops may have 
ended their activity at the time of the first Persian sack. Some coins 
later than 256 may have been found, or may still be found. Besides 
these arguments there is, furthermore, the possibility of an inter- 
ruption of close relations between Dura and the West after the 
first alarms, or even perhaps the first skirmishes, forerunners of the 
fortheoming onslaught: a suggestion produced by Rostovtzeff himself, 
when he was still inelined to attribute the conquest of Dura to the 
great expedition of Edessa of 259-60 A.D. (see Dura-Ewropos and 
its Art [Oxford, 1938], p. 29). The silence about Dura in Sapor's 
record on this sensational campaign is not difficult to explain, since 
he evidently avoids mentioning again all cities said to have been 
captured in the preceding campaign. 

As a consequence of his new theories, Rostovtzeff adjusts to them 
his interpretation of some drawings found at Dura. One is the 
drawing of the * House of the frescoes " representing Persian horse- 
men fighting against fleeing enemies, previously interpreted by 
Rostovtzeff as a possible representation of the battle of Edessa. 
Since he now pats Dura’s destruction in 256, and there is no evidence 
for a restoration of the town, he substitutes for Edessa the possi- 
bility of a rep-esentation of the battle of Barbalissus, executed by 


. soldiers of a detachment of the Sassanian army that occupied Dura 


for a short period in 253 A.D. The second drawing is the scene 
of'a sacrifice found in the office of the actuarius (bookkeeper) of 
the Roman garrison. In this Rostovtzeff believes it is possible to 
recognize a representation of a visit paid to the garrison of Dura 
by Odenath, and a commemoration of the victory of the Palmyrene 
prince over the Persians, not after 260 A.D. but rather after the 
expedition of 253 A.D. In this kind of conjecture it has always 
seemed to me-that fantasy and the hypothetical element risk running 
away from the reins of solid criticism. As a whole, I think we must 
beware the danger of the enormous interest raised by the unexpected 
and puzzling discoveries at Dura. The great amount of important 
and startling documents yielded by them make.us inclined to look 
at the actual artistic and historical value oi each of them through 
a magnifying glass. Let us now limit ourselves to the point we are 
discussing, the paintings of the private house—hardly fit to be called 
paintings, since they are no more than sketchy drawings. They may 
simply represent, as do so many grañti of Dura, generic battle 
scenes. They lcok like impressionistic sketches of characteristic epi- 
sodes of warfare at the oriental borders of the Empire, naturally 
inspired by the deep impression roused by the devastating incursions 
of the Persians, and attributable to any moment of the last period 
of Dura, at least from the time of the defeat of Gordian’s army 
near the borders of Assyria. We are not even in a position to state 
positively the quality of Roman in the horsemen pursued by the 
Persian in the drawing. * (See the very weak arguments to determine 
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them as Roman auxiliaries in Dura Rep. ,1V, pp. 190 £.) Hunting 
episodes intermingle with the battle scenes. A Persian may have ` 

written the inseripfions or a merchant of the town of a different : 
origin, but aequainted—zs many merchants could be—with Pehlevi 
writing. In the same way the scene of sacrifice does not appear at 
all as the solemn commemoration of a great historical event. The . 
horseman may be a prominent citizen of Dura, even without being 
a strategos of the town. The small dises at the feet of the horse 
may be a summary indication of the rocky landscape, rather than 
gold coins spread before the horseman. The dominating figure of 
the scene is evidently not the horseman but the Roman tribune, who 
performs the sacrifice in the center of the composition, standing near 
the god. Only the tribune's name, Heliodorus, is repeated many 
times on the entire wall (see Rostovtzeff, Yale Classical Studies, V 
[1935], p. 250, n. 126). The whole scene merely looks like a modest 
parallel p the saerifice to the Palmyrene divinities, performed by 
the tribune Terentius in the name of the garrison, with the help 
of the indigenous.priest Themes. It does not seem strange at all 
that at this time, in & celebration by the garrison for a common 
victory, not an indigenous priest is present, but rather the repre- 
sentative of the indigenous forces whose collaboration in these 
turbulent moments would be considered essential for the victory itself. 

An integral part of the documentation necessary for the historical 
sketch drawn by Rostovtzeff is constituted by “the numismatie evi- 
dence from Dura,” dealt with by A. R. Bellinger in a clear and 
thorough paper, which almost forms an appendix to the preceding 
study. 

The new contribution .offered by the present fascicle of Berytus 
to the history of late antiquity, presents the same image as the 
many volumes of the Reports on the excavations of Dura: the image 
of an immense broadening of horizons in our vision of life and 
thought of antiquity. The modern conception of excavations and 


„research necessitates a rigorous organization, calling for the col- 


laboration of an increasmg number of seaolars of different fields, 
including archaeologists and historians, historians of religions, epi- 
graphists, numismatists, classicists and orientalists, specialists of 
Semitic and Iranian languages, and so on. In such an organization, 
however, the division of work into special fields must not lose sight 
of the ultimate aims and the essential results. We see in these studies 
that patient analysis may be matched with brilliant synthesis, sum- 
marizing the single results, and carrying ihe final conclusions into 
the general pieture of the history and thought of antiquity. 

Besides the papers mentioned before, the faseiele contains a useful 
eatalogue of ancient oriental seals in the Royal Ontario Museum by 
T. J. Meek, as well as a note on the metal of the Mitannian battle 
axe found by Schaeffer at Ras Shamra. 


Doro Levi. 
INSTITUTA FOR ADVANCED TUDY, 
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SIDNEY DaAvip MARKMAN. The Horse in Greek Art. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. xvii +211; 62 figs. . $5.00. 


(The Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies in Archaeology, No. 35.) 


The title of Markman’s book calls to one’s mind a great number 
of dissertations which treat in detail one aspect of Greek or Roman 
life, art, or civilization; they are, for the most part, collections of 
the available literary, epigraphieal, and archaeological evidence. The 


Horse in Greek Art, however, is of a quite different kind, perhaps 


because it is a Columbia dissertation. In fact, Markman tries to do 


here for the representation of horses in Greek Art what G. M. A.- 


Richter did for the Development of the Greek Kouros from the late 
seventh to the early fifth century B. C. Readers of this review may 
therefore be invited to study Carpenter's critical analysis in A. J. A., 
XLVII (1943), pp. 356.8. j 
Markman's aim is “to establish a system of dating for repre- 
sentations of the horse in Greek art, particularly seulpture.” He 


uses securely dated monuments as a skeleton and declares that “with ' 


the datum points thus clearly marked off, hitherto undated or. incor- 
rectly dated monuments may be placed within the established 
chronology.” He thus assumes, without further discussion, that the 
representations of horses underwent a regular and unbroken .develop- 
ment from the most primitive to the most realistic forms. Markman 
shares this assumption of the existence of a straightforward develop- 
ment with many students (not only of art and architecture but alse 
of literature and civilization in general), and he can therefore’ not 
be eriticized for not having examined the valicity of the method. which 
he so successfully applied to his subject. j 

Yet “is it not possible,” one may -ask with Carpenter (loc. cit), 
that the representations of horses * display sueh a marvellous anatomie 
sequence of forms, not because they were really produced in this 
temporal succession by ancient seulptors, but because they have been 
so ordered by the modern investigator?" The complexity of the 
problem may be somewhat simplified by eonfining the investigation 
to one particular, isolated element. Take, for instance, the profile 
of the echinus of the Doric capital; but remember that you are 
touching a.subjeet well treated by L. T. Shoe, who based the 
organization of her monumental work (Projiles of Greek Mouldings) 
on the.mereiless prineiple of straightforward development. No one 
will deny that the earliest Dorie eapitals have rather eurved (doughy) 
profiles, while the later examples show straight profiles and & firm 


. body. The preserved capitals have therefore been arranged according . 
to the degree of eurving (doughiness), and iv is now possible to put 


any neweomer into its prcper plaee. One ean, moreover, now point 
to the “ development” of the profiles, as shown by the neatly arranged 
list of eapitals, and one has silently assumed that the relative position 
of any individual capital is not only practical for the purpose of 
elassification but that it has also a chronological significance. This 
method is obviously borrowed from botany (Karl von Linne), but 
it is applied with much less modesty than is appropriate to human 
artifacts in contrast to-works of nature, especially since most biolo- 
gists did not assign to their system, of classification any intrinsic 


í 
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vili The great danger of this kind of approaeh to problems of 
art and architecture lies in the fact that its results seem to be 
accurate within certain (sometimes narrow) limits. 

It is true, indeed, that the. degree of curving of the echinus of a 
Dorie eapital (or the degree of reálistie modeling of human or 


equine bodies) gives a general indication oZ date; but the question 


as to the accuracy of this indication must remain open, and readers 
of Markman’s book should remember that there is such a thing as 
the “ Gleichzeibgkeit des Ungleichartigen ” ('* coeval works sometimes 
do show different attitudes towards nature, that is, different trends 
of style”; see O` Brendel, Art Bulletin, XXVI 1944], p. 202). — 
The original contribution of Markman's book should appear in his . 
discussion of the “ undated or incorrectly dated monuments.” A few 
examples must suffice. The capital of the stele from Lamptrai (pp. 


. 112-13) is dated, correctly I think, by Markman in the period after 


550 B. C., but I am surprised to read that “the gait is perhaps the 
only safe clue to the date"; see W. B. Dinsmoor, A.J. A. XXVI 
(1922), pp. 261-8; G. M. A. Richter, Arshaic Attic Gravestones 
(1944), pp. 31-36; compare, however, O. Brendel, loc. cit., p. 203, n. 8. 
On the other hand, one may hesitate to prefer Markman's judgment 
to that of Payne (pp. 116-17) when it comes to the reconstruction of 
the Rampin horseman; Payne's date may be a little too early, but . 
the style of the “muzzle” should not be used as the main evidence 
in the discussion of a unique monument; this has been: pointed out 
by F. P. Johnson, Class. Phil, XL (1945) , p. 49. O. Brendel, 
who mentions Markman's observation “among the improvements 5 
thinks that Payne “ascribed” the Rampin head to the equestrian 
statue from the Acropolis; in fact, Payne discovered that the head 
joins the body. One generally hesitates to classify three-dimensional 
objects of art merely on the basis of photographs, yet Markman does 


. Just this in his discussion of the bronze horse found in 1939 in 


Olympia (pp. 120-1). At best, his observations should be considered 
when a new study of the bronze can be made; Markman possibly 
discredits his own work when he says that “ the discussion concerning 
the Bronze Horse ...is a good example of how the method of dating 
may be applied.” Ii is well known, moreover, and Kunze must have 
been ‘aware of this fact (which he himself once pointed out; see Ath. 


. Mitt, LV [1930], p. 147), that bronze statuettes are often in style 


and technique ahead of the monumental seu pture in marble. Mark- 
man’s discussion of the Horses on the facade of St. Mark’s in Venice 
(pp. 130-1) is equally disappointing: the main question, (original 
or copy?) is hardly touched; but this question could only have been 
answered after a visit to Venice. Finally, there may be mentioned 
Markman’s account of the Horse found near Cape Artemisium (p. 
132), which is dated by him in the Hellenistic period rather than in 
the fifth century B. C.; but this has already become the accepted date 
(pace Busehor), and students will have to await the final publieation 
of this almost completely preserved monument Lefore analyzing its 
style and determining its date. 

Summarizing, one may say that Mosksnán s book contains a careful 


-eollection of the evidence and skillful presgntation of the material. 
' Unfortunately, he mistook a very convenient principle of classification 


for a new method of obtaining accurate dates. If the eighth chapter 
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(brief chronological survey of the horse in Gre2k art) had been 
distributed over chapters LI-VITI, the usefulness of the book would 
have been greatly inereased. 

The two Aprendiees and figs. 1-4 require special mention; here 
Markman supp.ies all students of archaeology with the essential 
information conzerning the Horse. He presents, moreover, a selected 
number of descriptions pointing out the anatomical peculiarities 
which should be noticed in any study of representations of horses. 
Thus Markman has given us a good handbook which can proudly 
bear the name: The Horse in Greek Art. 


— A. E. BAUBITSCHEE. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 


Sister Many MAGDELEINE MUELLER. The Vocabulary of Pope St. 
Leo the Great. Washington, D. C., Catholic Univ. of America 
Press, 1948. Pp. xviii + 269. (Patristic Studies, Vol. LXVII.) 


-An initial stady of the vocabulary of St. Leo’s Sermones and 
Epistulae answers a long-felt need. Except fcr the study of clausulae 
by T. Steeger (Die Klauseltechnik Leos des Grossen in seinen 
Sermones) and the Catholie University dissertation by Father Halli- 
well (The Style of Pope St. Leo the Great) the linguistic study of 
St. Leo has been almost universally neglected. In this dissertation 
Sister Mary Mazdeleine “ observed St. Leo’s choice of words and the 
, special meaning he aserihes to them” and tried to “ evaluate his 
' vocabulary in relation to that of his predecessors in the Classical and 
Christian tradition.” Her general conelusion is that “the small 


number of neologisms in the Sermones and Letters—only twenty-. 


seven—indicates clearly that St. Leo was not an innovator” in 
language. The method whereby she arrives at her conclusions is the 
same proven method as that of the other studies in the Catholie 
University Patristie Series. One may zeel “ picayune” in picking 
flaws in a ground-breaking work which so many ean use profitably 
and so few (speaking at least for the writer) are inelined to pursue. 
The following animadversions do seem in orcer, however: If a com- 
plete index is anywhere cesirable, certainly it is in a lexicological 
study. But the work before us sometimes fails in this requirement. 
Thus “ eastra triumphalis regis aeterni" (p. 221) cannot be located 
by a search in fhe index for any one of the four words. So too for 
“nestilenter.” Such inadvertence may well impair the value of the 
work as a whole». Furthermore, to judge from the statement in the 
introduction, a regrettably small fraction of the available concord- 
ances approved by modern scholars has, been put to use. Such use 
might conceivakly have facilitated the arduous and bewildering pro- 


eess of checking and correcting especially comparisons with classical 


literature. 'lhere are also scme printer’s slips. For instance, * adiecto ” 
on p. 143 should read “ adiectio” and on p. 236 “ Forty-three nouns 
end in -tio " shculd read “ Forty-three nouns end in -tio and in -sio." 
In spite of thes» strictures it can be said that future investigators of 
the vocabulary of St. Leo will draw essistance from this pioneer 


investigation. l 
JOSEPH M. F. ManiQUs, S.J. 


ForpHam UNIVERSITY, 
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CHARLES W. Kennepy. The Earliest English Poetry: A Critical 
Survey of the Poetry Written before the Norman Conquest, with 
Illustrative Translations. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1943. 
Pp. vii + 375. $3.00. | 


This book is the work of one who has long known Old English 
poetry intimately; it reflects both this fact and also the fact that he 
has found this poetry good. Ample narrative account of the individual 
poems is combined with well considered interpretation of mood and 
literary merit and with careful weighing of a considerable body of 
eritical scholarship. Throughout the book one is kept closely in 
touch with the poetry itself by the author's translations, in alliterative 
verse, of pertinent passages amounting imall to about two thousand 
lines. The work includes an appendix in three sections dealing 
respeetively with the manuseripts, the Cynewulfian signatures, and 
the “Storm” Riddles; and also a selected bibliography in which 
Hoops’ Kommentar. zum Beowulf and Hall’s translation of Stjerna's 
Essays on Beowulf might well have been included. 

As stated in the Preface, the book attempts to re-appraise Old 
English verse in the light of modern critical scholarship. Viewed 
broadly, this re-appraisal reflects the increasing understanding of 
the varied literary influences which shaped Old English poetry. Con- 
cerning specific points, one who works with this poetry will note and, 
in the main, agree with such matters as these set forth below. 1) The 
Christian influence in the Beowulf. Writing in 1897, a scholar states 
that at that time all critics admitted the Beowulf to be an essentially 
heathen poem (P. M. L. A., XII, p. 205); writing in 1937, a scholar 
states that the main story is thoroughly imbued with Christian spirit 
(Klaeber's Beowulf, p. 1). Kennedy views the influence of Christi- 
anity in the Beowulf as marked and pervasive (p. 54) and sees in 
the poem a fusion of pagan and Christian (p. 91). 2) The influence 
of the Aeneid on the Beowulf. The author is cautious about the 
importance to be attached to parallel passages and is inelined to 
recognize in the epic dignity of the Beowulf a likely though more 
indirect influence of the Aeneid. 3) The Seafarer as a dialogue. 
Before 1902 the dialogue theory had some currency, and Brooke’s 
History of Early English Literature gives a partial translation in 
dialogue form. This theory is rightly rejected (p. 110). 4) The 
material traditionally known as Riddles 2 and 3 is conclusively shown 
(pp. 140-45 and pp. 364-68) to form a single riddle of which the 
theme is wind. 5) The interpretation of the Exodus. In the light of 
an article by Bright in 1912, the Exodus is interpreted as much 
more than a paraphrase (ef. Camb. Hist. of Eng. Int., I, p. 52) and 


“rather as a carmen paschale definitely influenced in structure by the 


liturgy. 6) The unity of the Christ. In the author's Poems of Cyne- 
wulf published in 1910 he held Cook's argument for the unity of 


': this poem to be a strong one; in the present work that argument is 


eonsidered unaeeeptable (p. 221) and the 1664 lines known as the 
Christ are viewed as containing several poems. This is a problem on 
which there is likely to be little unanimity of opinion and one not 
yet disposed of. 7) The completeness of the*Physiologus. Contrary 
to earlier opinions that the Panther, Whale, and Partridge represent 
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nit portions of a ud longer E the mithor: accepts (p. 302) 


- 


Dobbie's' opinion expressed in his edition of the Exeter Book, that 


T with. the: ;xeepuon of two missing pages in the text, of the Partridge 
LATA these three poems represent all of an Old English’ Physiologus. 8) - 
- "The site of.Maldon. In view of Laborde's study in 1925, it is accepted 


(p. 343y that the Danes were on Northey Islarid, ‘which was connected 


to. the:mainland by a kind of eauseway submerged at high tide. Read 


with.this topography in mind, a number of passages in the Battle of 


Maldow : are much more intelligible than when interpreted according 


_to the: ‘previous location of the battle. 


'In' various places throughout the book the reader will be inclined 
to make notes on small matters. 1) The four well-known manuscripts 


are said (p. 17) to contain the corpus of Old English poetry with 


'- the exception of a few scattered poems. This deals rather lightly 
. with | poems in other manuscripts, which poems ean hardly be called 


a 


few since they number about forty; nor ar2 they all seattered—M S 
201 at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge eontains five, and Cotton 
Tib. B. 1 contains the Chronicle poems, Menologium, and Maxims. 
2) In the note on secret seript (p. 133) it would be pertinent to 


_add that this seript was also a secret to tne scribe who garbled it 


in Riddle 36. 3) On p. 226 the lines 659-90 from the Christ, eon- 
cerning God’s gifts to men are said'to be -based on a passage in 
Gregory, but this is not at all certain; and in the enumeration of 
these gifts (p. 227) one would expect to find some mention of the 
much diseussec gift of tree climbing. 4) The remark on p. 360 that 


. Hearne had printed the text.of Maldon before the MS was destroyed 
by fire should add that recently in Bodleian MS Rawlinson B 203 . . 


was discovered the transcript of Maldon from which Hearne’s text 
was printed. 5) The interpretation of géomor (p. 125), used in the 


' Husband’s Message and in the Seafarer tc deseribe the call of the 


cuckoo, is a good example of the fact that a dark Old English word, 
when viewed from just the right angle,’ may flash with meaning. 
6) If one seeks a parallel passage for the description of Grendel’s 
mere, the lines from the Aeneid suggested cn p. 93 are striking. 

It will be okserved that the book does not consider all the earliest 
English poetry. About many of the shorter poems there is admittedly 
nct much to say, although such very short ones as Bedes Death 
Song and the Proverb from Winfrid’s Time could well be included, 
the first as probably the only extant bit of native verse by the Ven- 
erable Bede and the second as the oldest proverb in English verse; 


noticeably omitted are longer poems, the Paris Psalter, the Meters 


of Boethius, and the recently recovered poem called Seasons for 
Fasting, 230 lines in stanzaie division. The lack of an index to the 
book is also sure to be felt. These matters, however, do not obscure 
the main fact that the book is a well-written and up-to-date account 
of Old English poetry, "enhanced. by the zuthor's successful trans- 
lations in alliterative verse and by his own contributions to critical 


scholarship. " 
HERBERT MERITT. 
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ST. JEROME'S TESTIMONY CONCERNING THE 
.SECOND GRADE OF MITHRAIO INITIATION. 


Among the numerous Mithraie texts and testimonies collected 
by Franz Cumont? there is only one which cites the seven grades 


7C* of initiation in the Mithraic religion. This is the testimony of 

|. St. Jerome in his Epistula ad Laetam which, according to the 
authoritative critical edition by Hilberg, reads: pe 

. Ante pgucos;annos propinquus uester Graccus nobilitatem 


patriciam nomine sonans, cum praefecturam regeret ur- 
banam, nonne specu: Mithrae et omnia portentuosa simulacra, 
quibus corax, cryphius, miles, leo, Perses, heliodromus, 

. pater initiantur subuertit, fregit, exussit et his quasi obsidi- 
bus ante praemissis inpetrauit baptismum Christi? 


‘Now, it is a remarkable fact that not cone of the six manuscripts 

me^ of St. Jerome which Hilberg collated reads cryphius. One manu- 
` script reads nymphus;* two others, nimphus;* a fourth, 
imi puis S which is. corrected to read with the remaining two, 
nim]us.?- Likewise three other manuscripts, which had been 


collated earlier by Cumont but whose evidence Hilberg did not 


use, support the testimony of the six manüscripts which Hilberg 
‘emends. One of these reads nunphus ; the other two, nymphus.' 


1 Testes et Monuments figurés relatifs cus Mystères de Mithra, II 
(Brussels, 1896), Pp- 1-184, 457-476. 

2 Epistula CVII, 2, edited by Isidor Hilberg in T Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, LV ( Vienna, 1912), p. 292, 2-1. 

3 Vatieanus lat. 355 and 356, saec. ix-x. : 

* Caroliruhensis Augiensis 105, saec. ix-x, and Berolinensis lat. 18, 
ye saec, xii. e a ze. 
5 Turicensis Augiensis 41, saec. ix. | 
* Spinaliensis 68, saec. viii, and Augustodunensis 17 A, saec. x. 

. 1 Parisinus lat. 1867, saec. ix (nunphus); Pawisini latt. 1871, saec. x, 
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In the face of such documentary evidence it would seem pre- 
sumptuous to set aside St. Jerome’s testimony unless very strong 
reasons unecuivocally demanded it. Such counter-evidence has 
been thought. to be supplied in several inscriptions from a 


Mithraeum found in the Piazza S. Silvestro in Rome.? These 


inscriptions provide corroborative evidence for five of the grades 


in St. Jerome’s list, viz., hierocoracica (no. 7519), léontica (nos. ` 


749, 752 [bie], 753), persica (no. 750), [A ]eliaca (no. 750), and 
patrica (no. 7519). Thus there are lacking grades correspond- 
ing.to St. Jerome's nymphus and miles. In two of these inscrip- 
tions, however, are found two expressions which suggested the 
emendation that now is printed as the text of St. Jerome. These 
two inscriptions are, in part: 
',.. Consulibus s(upra) s(criptis) ostenderunt cryfios 
VIIIT kal(endas) mai(as) felic(iter) (no. 7515, A. D. 358). 
. .. cous(ulibus) s(upra) s(criptis) tradiderunt chryfios 
VI idu(s) apr(iles) felic(iter) (no. 753, A. D. 362). 


, From cryfios and chryfios Cumont and Hilberg produce eryphius 


and introduce it into St. Jerome's text in the place of nymphus. 

But some evidence has recently come to light to prove that 
one of the regular Mithraic grades of initiation was that of 
vóp$os. Excavations at Dura-Europos have unearthed a Mith- 
raeum whose graffiti supply parallels for all of St. Jerome’s grades 


except heliodromus.° The disputed rank of wydos is found 


and 1872, saec, xi (nymphus). Cumont (op. cit. II, p. 18) rejects 


their testimony in favor of the emendation eryphiis:-'(It' may be noted 
that Cumont’s statement [op. cit., I, p. 316, n. 7] that “the mss. of St. 
Jerome give gryphus or nymphus” is made without the citation d any 
evidence and must be accounted an error.) 

s C. I. L., VI, 749-753 (= Hermann Dessau, I. L. S., 4967 £.). 
| ° Each of these neuter adjectives is the object of tradere, “to confer 
(ihe degree)." 

1° The reading Helios,- Dromo in Migne's: Patrologia Latina, XXII, 


col. 869, is an arbitrary emendation by Vallarsi (cf. the note by Dom 


John Martin, ibid., col, 1264), "The only parzllel to Heliodromus which 
Ernst Wüst cites in R. E., s. v. “ Mithras ” (1932), col. 2142, is a half- 
Christian, half-pagan inscription at Otourah dated A.D. 314 (published 
by Sir William M. Ramsay in J.H.8., IV [1883], p. 420) where 
['H]Aw8póuov Aids occurs. He might have cited also the phonetically 
equivalent EiXétoBpónos which appears five times in some magic tablets: 
diseovered in Rome (Richard Wünsch, Sethianische Verfluchtungstafeln , 
aus Rom [Leipzig, 1898], tablet 21, lines 5 and 15; tablet 22, line 6; 
ard tablet 27, lines 6 and 38). 
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fully a dozen times, sometimes with the epithet áyof0s.^ The 
manuscript tradition of St. Jerome regarding nymphus is there- 
fore correct and modern scholars—down to the most recent 
(1942) editor of St. Jerome's letters, James Duff—are wrong. 
But what did nymphus or vópdos mean to the Mithraic initiate? 
A precise answer to this question must wait until the full text - 
of the inscriptions at Dura has been published. In the absence, 
however, of complete data, several proposed interpretations may 
be analyzed. The suggestion by Vallarsi!? that nymphus is | 
Nón$wy, the sign of Virgo in the zodiac, has prima facie plausi- 
bility by reason of the presence of zodiacal signs in much of 
Mithraic art. If this interpretation is correct, the grade may 
have involved the inculcation of chastity and perhaps imposed 
on the initiate vows of continence.? If, however, this grade 
were derived from the zodiac, one would expect not only that 
others of the seven grades would disclose a similar derivation," 
but also-that instead of seven there would have been twelve 


grades. 


The obvious meaning of vipdes is “the grade of the Bride- 
groom,” equating the word with wpdios and perhaps involving 
a mystic marriage (with the deity?) in which the initiate may 
have been clad in a wedding garment.** 


11 The Ewcavotions at Dura-Europos, Conducted by Yale University 
and the French Academy of Inscriptions and Letters; Preliminary 
Report of the Seventh and Highth Seasons of Work, 1983-1934 and 1934- 
1935, edited by M. I. Rostovtzeff, F. E. Brown, and C. B. Welles (New 
Haven, 1939), p. 123. Cf. also Rostovtzeff in Zóm. Mitt, XLIX 
(1934), p. 206, 

12 Op. cit., col. 869. The difference in gender is not a serious obstacle 
to such identification. 

1 My senior colleague, Proféssor Otto A. Piper, has suggested to me 
that this would then be the positive doctrine of sexual continence eor- 
responding to the negative symbolism which he believes to be represented 
in the tauroctony by the scorpion attacking the genitals of the bull. 
Mention may be made, too, of an Ostian dedication (C.F. L., XIV, 66) 
which seems to indicate that a man could follow Mithras not only as 
leader but also as moral exemplar. It is, in part: C. Valerius Heracles 
pater et antis | tes dei: iubenis inconrupti solis invicti Mithrae. . 
See A. D. Nock in J. R. S., XXVII (1937), p. 112, 

** Vallarsi's attempt (Migne, P. L., XXII, col. 869) to equate five of 
the other grades with stars or signs of the zodiac is not convincing. 

15 Pseudo-Augustine, Quaestiones veteris et novi testamenti, CXIV, 11 
(€. S. E. L., L, p. 308, 19 ff., ed. Souter) and the Kon‘ica relief (Cumont, 
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But Cumont objects to this interpretation on the score that 
such a grade would be rather inappropriate in, a religion which 
admitted only men.to its membership. He is inclined to thiùk 
that, as wWyadq meant properly a young woman of marriageable 


age, so wiudos, in religious terminology, may have been applied ` 


to an “ adolescent.” The initiation to this degree would then be, 
according to Dumont, a relic of the “ rites de passage” which are 
_ observed amang many peoples at the time of puberty, when the 
child is admitted to the society of full-grown men:!* 


But against this interpretation and in favor of the meaning. 


0: “ bridegroom ” is a liturgical formula " preserved by Firmicus 

Maternus wh-ch, in the Teubner text of Firmicus, reads * * ® Se 
op. cit., I, p. 175, fig. 10) indicate that each initiate, wearing the insignia 
appropriate to his degree, would attempt to imitate the animal or person 
involved. Thus, donning a mask of a crow or a lion, they would flap 
their wings and imitate the cry of a crow or growl like a lion. 

10 O, R. Acad. Inscr. 1934, p. 108. Also, to the same effect, Joseph 
Bidez and Franz Cumont, Les Mages hellénisés; Zoroastre, Ostanés et 
Hystaspe Taprès la Tradition grecque, II (Paris, 1938), p. 154. 

17 This formula has been generally referred to, the Hleusinian 
mysteries; e.g. by Theodorus Friedrich, Im Iulii Fir máci Materni de 
errore profanorum religionum libellum quaestiones (Diss. Giessen, 1905), 
pr. 25 and 44ff., and J. Coman, Revista Clasica, IV-V. (Bucharest, 


1933), p. 93. But other scholars hold other opinions; e.g., Gillis P:son . 


Wetter, Phos; eine Untersuchung über hellenistische Frömmigkeit 
(Uppsala and Leipzig, 1915), p. 19, thinks that. vagie is Attis; Albrecht 
Dieterich, Hine Mithrasliturgie, 3te Aufl, herausg. Otto Weinreich 
(Leipzig and Berlin, 1923), pp. 122 f., 214, and 256f., refers it to 
Dionysus; and recently, in his adition of ,Firmieus, Gilbert Heuten 
(Travaux de tı Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de PUniversité de 


Bruwelles, VIIZ [1938], p. 179) has revived—apparently without his . 


knowing its arcestry—a suggestion made long ago by Bishop Miinter 
"(in his edition of Firmieus [Hauniae, 1826], p. 76, adn. 1) that the 
formula be referred to the Mithraic cult. Whether any of these theories 
is true or not must remain uncertain because the immediately pre- 
celing context of Firmieus is corrupt. (Ziegler, the editor of the 
Teubner text, believes that a whole leaf was lost from the archetype 
of the only extant manuscript.) But, to whatever cult this formula be 
referred,—and it is not necessary for the present argument that it be 
Mithraie,—it seems to the present writer thai the way Firmicus opens 
` the following chapter, which clearly refers to Mithraism, almost pre- 
cludes the Mithraic origin of the formula involving vizge, The following 
chapter begins: Alterius profani sacramenti signum. est ĝeòs éx mérpas 

(XX, 1). ° i 


ow 


4 


— 
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vuudle, xaipe vupdle, xaipe véov ds. It is significant that the 
only manuscript of Firmicus has in both instances NYN®E 
[= vive] which was corrected in each case to mde. Now, 
from. the context immediately following it can be seen that 
Firmicus understood. vóuóos to mean sponsus." 

So much for: wydos, nymphus. Whether the term eryfios 
(chryfios) in the two Roman inscriptions refers to a grade of 
initiation involving a ceremony of veiling and subsequent unveil- 


‘ing (as:Cumont?? and many other scholars? believe), or 
whether it involved the display of certain ^ hidden objects" (as 


t 


18 XIX, ] (ed, Ziegler). ` 

1? Although, of course, Firmicus’ understanding oi silos is not proof 
positive that such was also its original signifieance in Mithraism, he 
nevertheless supplies valuable evidence for its current meaning in his 
day. 


? Textes et Houni I, p. 316- (English translation, The Mysteries 


of Mithra [ Chicago, 1903], p. 154), After Cumont had suggested this 
interpretation, an‘ interesting relief from Aréar (Ratiaria) was pub- 
lished (Gawril Kazarow, “Die Kültdenkmiü:er dər sog. thrakischen 
Reiter in Bulgarien,” Arch. f. Retigionswiss., XV [1912], pp. 156 f. and 
plate I, fig. 4) showing a kneeling figure, who is wearing the “ Phrygian " 
cap, partly hidden by a veil held before him by two other figures. 
Rostovtzeff explains this scene in terms of the Mithraic ostenderunt 


` eryfios (Predstavlenie o monarchitcheskoi vlasti v Akithii i na Bospore 
-[Petrograd, 1913], p. 53, quoted hy H. Stuart Jones in Hastings’ 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, VIII 11316], p. 156b, n. 1). 

21 This opinion, "with variations, is entertained, 2. g., by Sir Samuel 
Dil, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (2nd ed., London, 
1905), pp. 611 f.; Eduard Roese, Über AMithrasdienst (Stralsund, 1905), 
pp. 181f.; Jules Poutaln: Les Cultes.paiens dans VEmpire romain, II 
(Paris, 1911), p. 141; L. Patterson, Mithraism and Christianity; a 
Study in Comparative Religion (Cambridge, 1921), p. 46; R. Pettazzoni, 
I Misteri; saggio di una teoria storico-religiosc ( Bologna, 1924), p. 262; 
L. Deubner in Chantepie de la. Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsge- 
schichte, 4te Aufl, II (Tübingen, 1925), p. 498; ard Cornelius I. M. I. 


van Beek, “ Oatendecmit Cryfios," in Pisciculi; Studien zur Religion und. 


Kultur des Altertums (F. J. Délger’s Festschrift [Münster in Westfalen, 
1939]), p. 53. (It is a pleasure to acknowledge that Professor A. D. 
Nock of Harvard kindly direeted my attention to this important study 


.by van Beek. My chief criticism of the article is that the author 


practically ignores the problem involved in tradiderunt chryfios. It is 
also appropriate to mention here that Professor. Nock likewise courte- 
ously referred mé to’ Cumont’s contribution in Buckler’s Festschrift, 


, mentioned below in note 35.) E E 


? 
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Forcellini ^ and W. J. Phythian-Adams ?? maintain), or whether 
the word is to be derived from ypiy, ypvrós (as Ernst Wiist *4 
has recently argued, following a hint thrown out by Cumont ??), 
or whether, finally, the snake was really the second Mithraie 
degree under the title of xpigios (as K. Benz *? and G. W. Elder- 
kin ?' independently conjecture), it is not the purpose of this 
note to explore. It is sufficient to observe that objections more 
or less serious may be leveled against each proposal. With 
reference to the first, it must be taken into account that, whereas 
five grades of initiation in the Roman inscriptions are distin- 
guished by neuter adjectives, it is difficult to understand the 
masculine cryfios (chryfios) as a stage of initiation in the same 


sense. Cryfiaca ought to have been used. Furthermore, although | 


each of the other grades is the object of tradere (as is also 
chryfios), in inscription no. 751? cryfios is the object of ostendere. 
These two considerations suggest that cryfios is not in the same 
category with the other words which clearly designate grades 
or stages of initiation. 

Regarding the second interpretation, that the word refers to 
* hidden objects” which are revealed to devotees, one must 
acknowledge that the balance of probability is against the chance 
‘that a masculine noun should refer to objects. Again, this 
understanding of cryfios involves the lack of the name of the 


grade of initiation, which one would expect to find in connection ` 


with the citation of the four other grades. 
Against the third proposal, that the Latin word represents 


:? Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, s. v. 

= J. R. S., IL (1912), pp. 56-64, where he makes the suggestion that 
perhaps the “hidden objects" were statues of the curious leontoce- 
phalous god; in his later and much more popular treatment (Mithraism 
[London, 1915], p. 77) he will not commit himself as to the nature of 
these “hidden objects.” 

** Op. cit., col. 2142, and Arch. f. Religionswiss., XXXII (1935), pp. 
211-218. Before Wüst wrote (and apparently without his knowledge), 
W. Kroll offered the suggestion that the second grade of Mithraic 
initiation was that of the griffin (in Gunkel, Schiela, and Zscharnack’s 
Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, V [1913], p. 1051). 

75 Textes et Monuments, II, p. 93, note added to inseription no. 9. 


2s“ Die Mithrasmysterien," Historisches Jahrbuch, XXXIX (1918- 


1919), pp. 10 ff. 
*7 George W. Elderkin,J'antheros; Studies in Dionysiac and Kindred 
Cuit (Princeton, 1924), pp. 31 f. and 39. 


^ 
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ypvw, ypvzós, is the total absence of griffins both in Mithraic art 
and in all other Mithraic sources.?? 

The last mentioned interpretation, born no doubt of a desire 
to find a place in the hierarchy of initiations for the serpent 
which figures in almost every representation of the tauroctony, 
has no cogent evidence in its favor and must remain a conjecture. 

If, however, there really was a grade of initiation called eryfios 
(chryfios), the signifieance of which eludes us, how should it be 
related to St. Jerome’s testimony? It is pcssible that local 
congregations of Mithraists may have devised certain “ heretical ” 
grades of initiation and that cryfios is somehow to be understood 
as such a grade. Scholars customarily refer to Porphyry, De 
abstinentia, IV, 16, for evidence as to the existence of local or 
provineial grades of initiation other thzn the seven mentioned by 
St. Jerome. This writer makes the surprising assertions not 
only that there were initiates called àeroí and iépakes but also 
that there was a female grade in the cult whose initiates he names 
tawar’? It is, however, not at all clear that Perphyry’s evidence 
can be trusted. In the first place, the immediate context is 
obviously corrupt and Nauck, the editor of the Teubner text, 
prints the passage with an indication of a lacuna? In the 
second place, there is really no other evidence, whether docu- 
mentary, epigraphical, or monumental, which gives the slightest 
hint that women took any part in tha Mithraic cultus.** Not 


28 Cf, Cumont, Testes et Monuments; Johannes Leipoldt, Die Religion 
des Mithra (== Hans Haas’ Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte, Lieferung 
XV [Leipzig, 1930]); and Fritz Saxl, Mithras; typengeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen (Berlin, 1931). 

2° This word is usually emended to Aéawci. Accepting the emendation 
as valid, M. Clermont-Ganneau thought that he Lad discovered some 
evidence in North Africa which substantiated Porphyry's (emended) 
statement that women were called “lionesses” in the Mithraic cultus: 
(C. R. Acad. Inscr., 1903, pp. 357-363). On the tombs of a man and. 
his wife at Guigariche in Tripoli are the picture of a lion and the: 
inscription (qu)i leo iacet and the picture of a lioness and the inserip- 
tion quae lea iacet. Since, however, there is nothing which connects, 
either person with the Mithraic religion, it must be concluded that the 
inscription on the woman’s tomb is not germane to the argument, 


39'The text of Nauck (254, 6-9) is... $s rob: uév ueréxovras rap 
avTOv dpyiwy pioras Aéovras kaXeiv, Tas Sé 'yvvaikas Acaívas, obs è 
iwnperotvras kópakas, émi re Tay warépwy . . . derol yap kai iépakes obo: 
mpocaryopevorrat. A 


31 See note 29 above. 
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only has no woman left her name in the numeróus records of 


‘Mithraic communities, but even when ore should expect to find | 


such a reference it is lacking. For instance, in an inscription ?? 
which enumerates in parallel fashion’ the religious titles of a 


husband and wife, though both are said to have been initiated 


into several religions, it is only the man who is commemorated 
as having been a devotee of Mithra.?? Likewise, the fact that 
very frequently a sanctuary of Cybele (Magna Mater) was built 
near' or eontigrous to a Mithraeum' seems to have only one 
meaning, namely that women had no part or lot in the Persian 


. eult?* Because, therefore, it is exceedingly difficult to place : 


any credence in Porphyry’ s statement that women were initiated 
in Mithraism, it is: correspondingly doubtful how much reliance 
can be placed on his testimony to the existence of the grades 
of “eagles” end “ falcons.” *° It must be concluded, therefore, 


?? C. I. L., VI, 1779 (== Dessau, 1259). 

33 He was. sacratus Libero et Hieusi[né]s; she. was sacrata. Cereri et 
Hleusiniis. . Both were tauroboliati, a ceremory attached to the rite of 
Cybele. He was a hierophant, she a hierophantria (of the triple Hecate; 
see C. I. L., VI, p. 398, line 28 [= Dessau, I, p. 279, line 281). He was 
| pater patrum, the highest grade in Mithraism, but she was not even 
sacrata Mithrae. The religious pedigree of each is given more fully in 
two other inscriptions (C.J. L., VI, 1778 and 1780 [the latter is repro- 
duced in Dessau, 1260]), but here too the woman's list is without 
Mithraic reference. 

?! Henri Graillot, Le Culte de Cybéle, M ère des Dieun, à à Rome pt dans 
UEmpire romain (Paris, 1912), p». 192 f., goss so far as to say that 
“in almost all the localities where we find the Goddess, we find Mithra. 

. One complemented the other.” 

*5 No other evidence for the Mithraie grade of falcons is known. 
With regard to the grade of eag:es, several scholars, beginning with 
Erwin Rohde in 1894 (Psyche; Seelencult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube 
der Griechen, 9te/10te Aufl., II [Leipzig, 1925], p. 392, Anm. 1 [Eng. 
trans. from 8th Germ. ed., Londor, 1925, p. 576, n. 153]), think that 
Porphyry's statement is eorroborated by an inscription found on a 


sarcophagus at Derbe in Lycaonia. The inscription, published definitively 


in Papers of the American School of Classicai Studies at Athens, IIT, 
pp. 26 f. (only part of'the inscription is provided in B.C. H., X [1886], 
p. 510), is as follows: [Al]ovxtos dvécrnoe TyAeg¢ov kai Mápxor ua Zé£ro[v 
| kai] éavrór deróv Kal YA ILLOD KL Bafóov ray w[a I Tépa] deròr reus xápw. 
At first Cumont refused to accept Rohde's proposed interpretation of 
the inscription, making a point of the total lack’ of Mithraie monuments 


and inscriptions in Lycaonia (Tezres et Monuments, II, p. 173). But. 


Dieterich (Bonner Jahrbücher, CVIII/CIX [1302], p. 37), with some 
degree of justice, sarcastically inquired how the fact that there were no 


(other) Mithraic remains in Lycaonia could prove that this inscription 
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that no cuan and unequivocal evidence nents to the presencé 
of variations from the norm in Mithraic initiations, and the sug- 
Te that cryfios (chryfios) be interpreted as involving such 

“heretical” divergence must remain no more than a mere 
a 


The one assured adasok of this investigation is that; 


although there may or may not have been a grade of Mithraie 
initiation designated Eros (chryfios), it will no longer be lieit 
to emend St..Jerome’s text to make him bear witness to its 
existence at the expense of eliminating from his text the grade 
nymphis. Bruce M. MzTZGER. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


was non- -Mithraie. Later the discovery of a Mithraic bas-relief in 


: Baris (Isbarta), Pisidia, seemed of sufficient significance to Cumont to 


decide that Rohde’s interpretation was “very probable” (Revue de 


Phistoire des religions, LXII [1910], p. 146, n. 2; reprinted in Cumont’s 


Études syriennes. [Paris, 1917], p. 57, n. 3}. Still later Cumont- returned 
to his former opinion (“ Mithra en Asie Mineure,” in Anatolian Studies 
Presented to William H epburn Buckler [ Manchester, 1939]; p. 71, n. 3). 


The plain fact is that absolutely nothing in the inseription except the: 


point in dispute gives any warrant for regarding it as Mithraic, and 
Porphyry’s statement; in a corrupt context, is still the only evidence 


. for the Mithraic grade of eagles. The quotation that Franz Boll adduces 


(Arch. f. Religionswiss., XIX [1916-19], pp. 5531.) with so much con- 
fidence from the second Teukros text (edited by him in Sphaera | Leipzig, 


1903], p. 50, linés 15-18: ò derós [Sno] pÓcras, pavratouévovs mpbowrra 


"^ 


.Bacuká, 3 mepl Bactdets byras) does not prove that the eagle Was a 


- 


the beginning ofthe so-called Mithraic liturgy gézmane to the problem 
(Eine Mithrasliturgie, 3te Aufl., p. 2: émws yò póvos alqrós [MS aumrms] 
obparórv Baivw kal xaromreiw mávra, cf, also pp. 54 and 220. For other 


emendations equally appropriate in the context, see the critical apparatus 
«in Karl Preisendanz, Papyri graecae magicze, I [Leipzig and Berlin, 


1928], p. 89). On the paucity of Mithraic:remains in Asia Minor, see 
Cumont, Les Religions orientales dans le Paganisme romain, 4me ed. 


(Paris, 1929), pp. 132 f. and 274, n. 23; idem, Die Mysterien des Mithra, 


deutsche Ausg. von G. Gehrich, 3te Aufl. besorgt von K, Latte (Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1923), p. 229; and Wüst, op. cit., col. 2151. 

.*9* As was mentioned above, the Roman Mithraie inscriptions do not 
refer to two of St. Jerome's seven grades, miles as well as nymphus not 
being found among them. By way of focestalling any proposal to 
revive Phythian-Adams' attempt (opp. citt.) to discredit St. Jerome's 
testimony regarding the existence of & separate grade of initiation 
called “the Soldier," it ought to be said that graffiti at Dura refer to 


note 11 above). st 


. Mithraic grade of initiation. Nor again is Dieterich’s emendation at - 


- 


' grparuwrys as a Mithraic grade of initiation . (see the report cited in : 


THREE ATTIO INSCRIPTIONS. 
I. Aw EARLY EPHEBIC CATALOGUE. 


Pierre Roussel has corrected my erroneous assumption that the 
lochagoi of the ephebic inscription recently published in Hesperia 
were the same as those described by Aristotle (A0. IIoA., 61, 3).! 
These lochagoi were rather epheboi to whom the special designa- 
tion was given and to whom undoubtedly special responsibility 
was assigned. In view of the parallelism in organization between 
the army and the ephebic corps, it would seem: to me probable, 
nonetheless, that the taxiarch appointed these ephebic lochagoi 
just as Aristotle says he appointed those ir regular service. 

. Roussel gives the evidence for these ephebie lochagoi from an 
inscription found at the Amphiareion and vublished by B. 
Lecnardos in the 'ApyawAoyud) Egpnuepis of 1918 (pp. 78- 100) 
and from a mutilated text published first by J. Kirchner in 
Ath. Mitt., LII (1927), pp. 198-199,? and now republished as 
I.G., II”, 2976. He has made the shrewd and very acute observa- 
tion that the names of the otpariyds éxi rie yopar, the orparzyds 
émi rou Mepai, and the xoopyrys, who appear in Hesperia, IX, 
p. 62, Col. II, lines 9-13, may also be restored in I.G., II”, 2976, 
lines 8-10. In the text from Hesperia these names appeared as 
follows: 

[orl|palr]y[yos èri] ri: Mepaf ei Kove | 
10 v Tuo0éo ’AvadAtorios [orparny] 

Os èri rij yópar Jóg [os *Apicro | 

véAos PvdAdotos Koopy[rys ..5.. .] 

[...] Alvgotrpárov *Axlapveós ..] 


With a reversed order of the generalships, the names now 
: appear as follows in Z.G., II", 2976: 


[ ódiXov ^AgiorloréAovs [Ovide ]vov 
[Kóveva T ]uxo8éov. ['AvaóA ] vovv 
10 |-- -—-—- Alrgswrpá |rov *Axapréa 
The date of both documents is now fixed in 333/2 B.C., and 


1 Rev. Arch., XVIII (1941), pp. 222-226, commenting on the text pub- 
lished in Hesperia, IX (1940), pp. 59-66. 
2 With an excellent photograph facing p. 200. 
e 
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since they belong to the same year, ore might expect some 
further evidence of similarity between them.* There are, in fact, . 
many improvements that can be made in tae text from the 
Corpus, and much can be done toward = betzer understanding 


of it. As given by Kirchner the document reads: 


^ 


— Gov 
— iov vac. 
— odwrros vac. 
— Avoiov vac. 
vac. 
5 M i —— 
— eh. -— (Oy —— 
n —s “Ede bu, m 
— oréÀous ..9...tov VAC. 
T]iobéov [’AvadAl|varioy vac. 
10 — rov *Ayapvéa * [ Mv]gcov 'Ap|tlorolvos] 
— — Ila ]véa ” [X ]a[pt]av *Apkéovos 
— ol]vs Muppivotowv vac. 
Ilo]:wéa, Aoxayóv EoxAé vac. 
Aoxaylóv AlexóXov Ilvféov Ilauwv[iéa] 
15 | — "Qaley, Aoxyayóv "EreokAéa vec. 
Aoxay]óv Pavdorparov Pavlov vac. 
-— yirov llawwiéa vac. 


vac. 0,02 


When one restores in lines 8-10 the names which Roussel has 
identified, and gives to them also their titles (which Roussel did 
not do) he finds that these three lines determine a ne margin 
which can be plotted with some accuracy: 


lorparnyov émi v5 xyapar XóduXov 'Apwr] pas [ &vAdo ] tov 
Lorparnyov èm r: llepati Kóveva T]uwo6éov [’AvadaA|torior 
10 [korun E LI- Aivgswrpá]rov *Ayapvéa” [Mv]goov 
'Ap|tlorol vos]. | 


* Kirchner dated I.G., II*, 2976 in the beginning of the third century, 
and if we had only the lettering from which to form a judgment I should 
agree with him. He records the inscription as E.M. 3590. The number 
on my squeeze is E.M. 3589, and I do not now know which is correct. . 

* The disposition of the preserved letters ean be seen in the photo- 
graph in Ath. Mitt., LII (1927), Beilage XXII, facing p. 200. 


$36  . . BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 

This tenth line comes closest to the right margin of the stone. 
and represents what we may call the normal line of ca. 53 letters. 
. There were six letter spaces (estimated from the photograph) 
uninscribed at the end of line 9, so that tke entire line numbered 
54 spaces. ‘At the end. of line 8 there were eight uninscribed 
spaces (again estimated), so the entire line numbered 55 spaces. 
This agreement in the lengths of three lines which can be re-- 
,Stered with certainty is enough to fx the left margin and de- 
termine the original width of the stone.. Eighteen letters 


é 


(measured along line 10 on the squeeze in Princeton) amount, : 


to 0.12 m. One may calculate, therefore, an original width of 
the stele of something more,than 0.36 m5  ' 

In commenting on the other lines of this inscription Roussel 
wrote as follows (loc. cit., pp. 224-225, note 2): 


Que les titres des personnages aient été mentionnés aprés leur 
nom, ou, comme on l'a admis pour les lochages, avant leur nom, 
il est assuré qu'un des deux individus de la 1. 11 n'en avait aucun. 
Au début de lal. 14 et de la 1. 16, J. Kirchner a complété Aoxay.]óv, 
.ce qui est possible; mais on peut avoir aussi la fin d'un démotique. 
Les lochages semblent avoir été mélés:avec les éphèbes, mais 
distingués par le titre. Quant à P "Ere [uctwios] de la’ l. 7, je ne 
sais quelle charge il remplissait, pas plus que les personnages 
précédemment nommés (fonctionnaires cu éphébes), dont les 
noms sont mutilés et les démotiques disparus. On remarquera 
que les l. 1-4 sont séparées par un blane des suivantes (éphébes 
d'une autre Aribu 9 


Our study will show that the length of line confirms Kirchner's 
restoration of Aoxay]óv instead of a demotic at the beginnings of 
lines.14 and 16, that there are no epheboi other than lochagoj 
recorded below line 4 that the supposed “BAc| voinos] in line 7 
- does not exist because the correct reading is &e[xa],° that, the 
personages named in lines 5-6 were the taxiarch and the so- 
phronistes, and that the names in lines 1-4 belong to the cata- 
logue of the epheboi proper of Pandionis so disposed as to occupy 
two columns upon the stone. In addition, it will be found that 


The stone was used at some late date, in an inverted position, to 
carry the outline of a human head in. profile. There may have been 
more of the human form portrayed, but since we possess only the bottom 
of the stone we have also only the head of the body. It comes fairly 
well in the center for a stele of the width hére indicated, 

° It may be seen on the photograph that the stone is uninscribed where 
the end of the restoration 'EXe[vcíviov] would hgve to be assumed. 
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l the four names from the ‘end of is 10 to the end of line 12 


were neither lochagoi nor epheboi, and that consequently the 
lochagoi were not “ mêlés avec les éphébes.” ” 


Beginning first with the names in lines 10 f., one notices that "e 


the stonecutter divided no words at the ends of limes. At.the 
end of line 12, however, there was rooni at least for an additional 
name of eleven letters. One can reconstruct this line in quite 
normal fashion by allowing ten letters for the demotic of Charias 
at the beginning, ten letters for the next name, eleven letters in’ 
all for his patronymic (the last 3 are preserved), counting the 
twelve letters of the demotic Muppwoverov, and then adding the 
eleven uninscribed spaces for a total of 54. It would be possible 
to-make room for the title Aoxayóv in the restored portion by . 
shortening some of the names, but it is clear that Charias and 
the Myrrhinousian were not both lochagoi. The evidence of the 
unnecessary blank space at the end of line 12 indicates the end 
of a paragraph at that point, and since Roussel has already noted 
that.at least one of the two men named in.line 11 had no title | 
it is a natural assumption that none of the four men following 
the xoopyrjs was'named with a title. Why no title was used 
I do not know. The text of lines 5-7 will show that they cannot 
have been simply epheboi, and I suspect that they were the 


.OiódokaAot. rhs pvAns, who could be either Athenians or foreigners, 


and who—in this inscription and in Hesperia, IX (1940), no. 
8—were, like the lochagoi, different from the officers of the same 
name described by Aristotle. In this year the tribe of Leontis 
had two; if my suggestion is correct the tribe of-Pandionis had 
four, and I see no difficulty in the fact that two of them (at 
least) were members of the tribe. y 
Beginning with the new paragraph in line 13, reasons of space 


. require the restoration of the title Aoyayóv with every, name. | 


Without it, name'and patronymic in ne 13 would require ca. 26' 


* Roussel ud (loc. cit., p. 225) that the five lochagoi of Hesperia, 
IX (1940), no. 8, were nob. listed with the other epheboi, and then with 
the demoties of the epheboi [ILozáj«o(] kaĝúrepôev and Worducoe vmé[ve]p- 


Oler] in mind claimed that the lochagoi Icviairns IlacikMéos TLorapcos 


and Tiokpárgs TukokMéos Iloráutos must have been, by a process of ex- ` 
clusion, ITorá;uot, Aetpadimrae (Loc. cit., p. 225, note 2). There is an error 
here, for if the lists of epheboi and lochagoi were in fact mutually ex- 
clusive there is no way of defining to what gens of Potamos the lochagoi 
belonged. 


-ła 


~ 
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letters, patronymic and demotic in line 14 would require ca. 31 


letters, and- name and patronymic in line 17 would require 
ca. 26 letters. These figures are all to high, and are brought 
within reason only by prefixing each name with the title Aoxayóv. 
Line 17 was the last line of the inscription, and beneath it an 
uninscribed space of 0.02 m. intervenes above the original bottom 
of the stone. 

Lines 5-7 give the heading for the list of names which follows. 


"The letters near the end of line 5 yield clearly the restoration 


[-— Hars ]oví£os kai 6 ovo poros ——]. The official who must 


be associated with the cwdpovorys is of course the taxiarch, and 


these two are the officers who caused to be inscribed on the stele 
the names of the following officiels. I restore: [èri Nexoxpdrovs 
dpyovros ó rafíapxos ris Iavdijovidos xal .6 cwd[ponc|ris rovode 
avéypaivay orepavwbéyras ypvom. orled[dvlen [tard vov] éby[Bov 
dpelris eis éavroUs kai eis rij» duAXv kal cuodpooty|ys évelka] vac. | 

" The names of the epheboi were recorded above, presumably 
divided by demes, and within each division appearing with only 
the patronymic. This was the normal arrangement, and for this 
text it is proved valid by the names in lines 1-4. The width of 
this last column seems to have been about 0.18m. If the total 
width, as calculated above, was something more than 0.36 m., 
it is evident that there were two columns of names. Furthermore, 


if the proportion of lochagoi to epheboi in the other lists ‘may be . 
taken as a guide, the list here should have had about 42 names; 


or 21 in each column. 
I.G., II”, 2976 


383/2 B.C. .— | | NON-3TOIX. 
The Epheboi of Pandionis 
Col. I Col. II 
(lost) [-—- 5. — — — ]8ov 
[-~-S=~-~—]isov 
[-— T i UE — ]odavros 
[-————-] Avoíov 


two lines uninscribed 


5 [êri Nixokpárovs dpyovros ó tagiapxos ris Iay&] ovi8os Kal 6 
_oud[peno] à 


€ 


N 


4 . 
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[rys rovode ávéypayav crebavoÜéyras Xpvai er]eó[év]o« [irs 
` Tov | id [Bov dpe] 

Be [s els Eavrods kai els THY duXXv Kal cwd:poaty ] gs eve [xa] vacat 
[orparnyoy éri vij xópat XódaXov 'Apwr ]oréAovs [Budde ]iov vacat 
[orparyyàv é éri ra TTeipouet Kóvova T Jipobéou [' Ava |voriov vacat 
10 [kosun REIS LIMES Alvgowrpá|zov ’Ayapvéa " [Mv] goov 

"Aptera| vos | : 
[demotic ca. 9, name cd. 9 patronymic ca. 9 II]awwéa, 
v [X]a[ pilav ?*Apkéovos 
[demotic ca. 10, name ca. 10 patronymic 8ļovs Muppr- 

vovoiv vacat 


[Aoyayòr name ca. 9 patronymic ca. 10 Talavéa, Aoxayóv 
Eùkàcia vacat 
- [patronymic ca. 12 demotic ca. 12, Aoyay |óv Alexóxov Ylvféov 
Tatay[téa |, i 
15 [Aoxeyóv name ca. 11 patronymic ca. 11] "Oa6ev, Aoxayóv 
"EvzeoxAéa ® [***] 
"[patronymie ca. 12 demotie ca. 12, Dea arvdorparov 
Pavlov * * [?**] 
[Ia:awéa, Aoyoyóv name ca. 9 ca. b]yízov Maiwaviéa.— vacat 
vacat 


Above the list of epheboi there may Lave deen a decree (now 

lost), as in Hesperia, IX (1940), no. 8, and perhaps the state- 

ment that the taxiarch and the sophronistes had made the dedi- 
cation to Pandion.? 


II. THE PRYTANY or AIANTIS IN 319/8. 


The text published by Kirchner as 7.G., IL, 386, has been 
improved by the addition of a new fragment (E.M. 12564), 
which was identified by Adolf Wilhelm. He gives the reading 
now as follows:? 

Geo 


i Worttreia 'Apvvc[......... ] 
élar]i "AsoAXo8ópov [dpyovros êri rijs A] 
[éyn ](80s éxrns m[pvraveías* ypappar | 

"ew [ets] ^O 7 


8 Cf. Hesperia, IX (1940), p. 62, lines 1-2. 
°“ Vier Beschlüsse der Athener,” Abhandlungen der preussischen 
Akademie, Jahrgang 1939, phil.-hist, Klasse, no. 22, pp. 22-23. 


~ 
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Wilhelm determined the width of the stone by doubling the 
distance from the left margin to the middle of the word @eot, 
which he assumed to be properly centered. But Dinsmoor fol- 
lowed the architectural features of the stele and found its center 
in the axis of the gable and in the center of the shield inscribed 
therein. This center of the stele as determined by Dinsmoor 


coincided with the last letter of @eot and permitted a stoichedon | 


line in the text below of 30 letters. This meant that the sixth 
prytany was either Aiantis or Leontis." 

in his latest publication of the text Wilhelm has rejected 
Dinsmoor's criteria for the width of the stone because he believes 
that the name of the secretary in line 5, which he restores as 
Awoi| Geos], again calls for only 29 letters in each line. . My very 
gocd squeeze of this fragment enables me to read with confidence 
only A in this doubtful fifth line, though there is some proba- 
bility in favor of A..!. I question the value of the evidence of 
this name, which seems to me still quite uncertain. On the other 


hand my squeeze shows before ——-—(8os in line 4 a letter which . 


I think may hzve been tau, but not età. It-is a high horizontal 

stroke, and favors Dinsmoor’s reading of Aiantis or Leontis. 
A new text from this same year published by Schweigert in 

Hesperia, IX (1940), pp. 345-348, offers an instructive parallel 


to the present document. The center of the stone as determined. 


by the axis of the gable comes near the end of the word @eoi. 
In this disposition it is precisely like Z.G., II^, 386. But here 
the entire stele is preserved and one can see at a glance (loc. ctt., 
photograph on p. 347) that it is the gable, not the word @eoi, 
which determines the true center. Otherwise also the similarity 
of these two stones is striking: they are both decrees of/citizen- 


Ship, and in both the name of the new citizen was cut.in large 


letters in line 2 below the poorly centered Got. 


This text from Hesperia, IX, is the one reported by M. Crosby | 


in Hesperia, VII (1988), p. 479 (addendum), but it is not 
known whether the tribe in prytany was  Aiantis or Leontis. 


1° Loc. cit., p. 22: Da in Z. 1 Geoí in der Mitze stenen wird, kommen 
der Zeile, wie ich Jahreshefte XI 84 f. in-Ansehung des mir damals allein 
bekannten Bruchstückes mit Kirchners Zustimmung annahm, 29 Buch- 
staben zu, soviel als die kiirzésten Phylenamen fordern; Ablyg]i8os oder 


Olvg]ióos —— — Since it is now generally eonceded that Oineis belohgs. 


to the tenth prytany, Wilhelm restores Aigeis as Prytany VI. 
12 Dinsmoor, Archons, p. "09, M. Crosby, Hesperia, VII (1938), p. 418. 


+ 
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These two tribes belonged to Prytanies IV and VI, but in what | 
order still remains uncertain. I read I.G., II?, 386 as follows: 

319/8 B.C. > XTOIX. 30 

i Y nt Ocol 

moAtreia " Apóvr[ac MakeBóvi] « 

[m ]i Arroh\odespon [dpxovros émi ras .. | 

[« v]7í8os exrys c | pvraveías* ypappare| . 


Bs AL. TH --——----L 


"Wilhelm has. suggested (Jahreshefte, XI [1908], p. 85) that 
the grant of citizenship was made to Amyntas, son of Alexander, ` 
and brother of Peukestas.'* The indicated restoration is 'Ausvr[ ac. 
MakeBów], which is precisely of the right length to agree with . 


the somewhat longer lines of thirty letters in the body of the text. 


III. ATHENS AND'RHODES IN. 251/0. 


Adolf Wilhelm has now published a new text of I.G., II?, 769, 
with restorations which refer to the * good will of the Rhodian 
Demos to the ‘Demos of Athens and King Antigonos,” to the 
* Peace made with the King,” ?* and to the constant co-operation 
of Rhodes toward bringing about this Peace." 

It is true that the Rhodians are mentioned in the text (line 
11), but it is impossible to restore anything about King Antigonos - 
or the Peace which ended the Chremonidean War, because. Z.G., . 
II?, 441 is part of the same monument with I.G., IP, 769, end 
provides quite'a different text in the place cf Wilhelm? 8 restora- 
tions. It is the more remarkable that Wilhelm should have 
proposed his new text of J.G., IT”; 769 without reference to I.G., 
IT*, 441, for it was he who first noted that'these two fragments 


‘belong together." ` 


The combined text reads as follows: 


E I.G., 1I?, 769 -- 441 | ' 
251/0 B.C. XTOIX. 30 
[ir^ "Avruiáxov] dpxovros? èlm r5|s Aifar] 


12 See now H; Berve, Das Alewanderreich, II, p. 26, under 56. "Auórras. 

18 Wilhelm supposes this to be the Peace at the end. of the Chremo- 
nidean War. 

14 The publication is in Wilhelm’s article ^ Vier Beschlüsse der 
Athener," in Abhandlungen der preussiachem Akademie, J ahrgang 1939, 
phil.-hist. Klasse, no. 22, pp. 24-29. 

15 Ath, Mitt, XXXIX (1914), p. 266. 
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[7(8os reràlprys mpuravellas fe] Xa[ pr] 
^ [yévns Xac]pryéros Muppi[votcrles e[ yp] 
[appárevev] * XIvavoyavos. [ér ]e per & . 


2 7 X È] ~ ~ 
[xdSas, méur ]re kal eikoovet tis mpor 


or 


[aveías* ".éxx ]Agaía. kvpla* tov rpoé8pw 
Iv erei " K] Tcov Mevirrov '"Ayep 
[8oísios kai ovjmpó]eOpo: ” £Oofev rH — 
[e BovAz kai và, Oper] * ° Avkopajógs. Ac 
10 [....5.... A]ev[ew?e drev] " xe?) & 
[areAet ebvolvs [öv ó 8540s 6 7]&v 'Po8tov 
[rij Bovdye «lat [rae npor roe] "A8gvato 


[CE m leov[..... esie Jra & a 

m IS wrslUHel caia o bue &]ai ow 
l5 duwssitisss d a [ea ase Ut QVE 

[..5... % BovA 3) kai of [.. ..39..... |? «oi 


[raiira dyyéA|Aovow oli 8copoi $]ép 7|3] 
[s zóAeos " dy label róyeļı Se8dxGar] ri 
[Bove rods| wpoeSpov[s oi àv dyw low 
20 [èv rő. Opt x] pocSped[ew cis ry] vy rpo 
[ryv éxxAnotay xpocayayeiy rov]s Dew 
[pods TroUs kovras ————————— |v[.] 


més Gdn ONE m NE sh mien ih e^t “Try Soren Na mmm cinis A deccm DD umes etnies i HH n m 


I have given to the text the date which I believe to be correct 
for the archonship-of Antimachos.** Wilhelm recognized part 
of the word @ewpot at the end of line 21, and it seems probable 
that these are the subject of the verb in line 17. The motivation 
of the decree may perhaps be discovered with further study, 
though little is preserved in the critical lines. Mention is made 
of the good will of Rhodes toward Athens. The specific act of 
friendship which occasioned this decree was told in lines 13-16. 
It was.something which theoroi had come to Athens to report to 
the Athenians on behalf of their city, and the news brought by 
the theoroi to the Council led the Council to decide to introduce 
them to the Demos (line 21). This was normal procedure. 
Unless more can be made out than I have succeeded in recon- 
structing here this text will have to be counted innocent of the 
far-reaching historical implications which Wilhelm proposed. 


INSTITUTE FOR ÅDVANCED Stung, BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 


16 Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xxi. 
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ATHENIAN POLITICS, 510-486 B.C. 


The closing years of the sixth century before Christ and the 
early ones of the fifth were momentous for Athens and all Greece, 
and it is obviously of the first importance that we understand 
them correctly. Though the evidence for Athenian politics dur- 
ing this period is unfortunately far from full, it hardly follows 
that the general outline, with all its tremendous implications, 
need not be reasonably clear and capable of well-nigh universal 
agreement. Recent studies have undertaken to interpret the 
extant. evidence, and it is my intention now to examine the prin- 
cipal propositions of the latest paper on tke subject, a stimu- 
lating article by Gomme, in the hope that we may ascertain the 
fundamentals of Athenian politics in the years before and after 
Marathon.* 


1. Political parties or, better, groups. After certain “ pre- 
liminaries,” which we shall notice as we proceed, Gomme says 
(p. 325) that “we can get a closer grip of the problem if we 
keep in mind one fact, which is commonly ignored, though 
McGregor? states it clearly: that Greek tyrants, at least of the 


1 The most recent studies are: C. A. Robinson, Jr., “ The Struggle for 
Power at Athens in the Early Fifth Century,” £. J.P., LX (1939), pp. 
2321.; M. F. McGregor, “ The Pro-Persian Party at Athens from 510 
to 480 B.C.” Athenian Studies presented to William Scoti Ferguson, 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Suppl. I (1940), pp. 71f.; 


.C. A. Robinson, Jr. “ Medizing Athenian Aristocrats,’ C.W., XXXV 
` (4941), pp. 39 1.; A. W. Gomme, “Athenian Notes. 1. Athenian Politics, . 


610-483 B. C," A.J. P., LXV (1944), pp. 321 f. I confess to considerable 
sympathy with the statement in T. R. Glover, The Challenge of the 
Greek and Other Essays (Cambridge, 1942), p. 20: “ How much time, 
too, has been spent by moderns on actions and reactions in Athenian 
politics in the ten years before Marathon! And how slight the basis 
there for any conjecture! ” ; 

? So far as Gomme agrees with anyone, it is wich McGregor. I rather 


. thought that C. Bradford Welles summed it up rightly, in his review 


of the Ferguson Festschrift (A.J.P., LXV [1944], p. 88), when he 
said, that McGregor “comes to the estimable conclusion that there were 
no traitors and no party politics at Athens in war time." Actually, as 
will be seen, party strife was keen, and Thucydides’ famous remark (IV, 
86, 5) that enslavement to the opposite faction was “worse than the 


, dominion of a foreigner” doubtless reflects*Grezk opinion of ca. 500 


B. C. as accurately as that of 75 years later. 
243 
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seventh and sixth centuries, rested on popular support,® that the 
aristocrats were their normal enemies, and that this was as true 
in Athens as elsewhere; that therefore the democrats after 510 
were in the main of the same party, or group of people, as had 
once supported tyranny, and Cleisthenes as head of the party 
was a successor of the Peisistratidae." * l 
It was inevitable that those who had supported the Peisistra- 
. tidae should also support Cleisthenes. The tyrants’ partisans had 
included the poorer classes and those of impure Athenian descent,’ 


3I have always considered this and the next statement as among the 
most widely recognized facts of Greek history (cf. Robinson, ' Greek 
Tyranny,’ A. H. R., XLII [1936], pp. 68 £.). 

* Cleisthenes might be the suecessor of the Peisistratidae in the sense 
that he enjoyed the same mass support, but never in the sense that the 
old party now merely had a new head (see below). Was Ebert, the 
first President of the Weimar Republic, the “successor” of the Hohen- 
zolerns? Gomme's next sentence is: “It is true there were exceptional 
features in the Athenian story: it was exceptional for a tyrant, and 
. still more for his successor, to secure the coöperation of so many of the 
aristocrats; and above all it was exceptional for a democracy to succeed 
to a tyranny.” As for the last statement, it would be more correct to 
say that it was exceptional for democracy to succeed to tyranny in the 
face of external circumstances, On the Corinthian Istkmus, for example, 
democracies were short-lived, because Sparta preferred that the states 
within her Peloponnesian League should be oligarchic; in Asia Minor 
Persia, as she advanced to the seaboard, found tyranny a convenient 
method of controlling the Greeks; and in the West there was the fear of 
Carthage. Gomme’s statement, moreover, is dangerously loose, for it 
does not suggest that we must draw a sharp line between Greek tyranny, 
in its peculiar seventh-century sense, and the rule at Athens of Peisis- 
tratus. By the time of Peisistratus the Athenians had in fact already 
had a limited democracy under Solon and, in addition, civilization was 
so firmly entrenched that the problems associated with tyranny, as a 
peculiarly Greek institution, do not arise. The rule of Peisistratus, in 
other words, must be approached essentially as merely another example 
of illegal one-man government of the general type known to all ages, 
to which practically any form of government may normally succeed and 
where seventh-century “laws” do not apply. I have already covered 
the point in '" The Development of Archaic Gresk Sculpture,” A.J. A., 
XLII (1938), pp. 451f. As for Gomme’s statement that it was excep- 
tional for a tyrant “to secure the coöperation of so many of the aristo- 
crats," much of history from Cleisthenes of Sicyon to Dionysius of 
Syrazuse and on to Mussolini and Góring proves that there have always 
been plenty of aristocrats Willing to grace a tyrant’s court. 

5 Plutarch, Solon, 29 f.; Aristotle, ’A@, Ioh., 13, 5; 14, 1; 16, 2. 
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and it was these very persons whom Isagoras? as archon’ in 
508/7 B. C. attacked.: With Hippias in exile, and the aristocrats 
oppressive, the people turned to Cleisthenes, of the great Alemae- 
onid family, as “their chief and popular leader." * This is far 
from saying, however, that Cleisthenes' adherents included the 
tyrannists;? indeed, this was impossible, for the Alemaeonidae 
Kad taken the lead in abolishing tyranny,?? and Athens was not 
big enough for both Cleisthenes and Hippias." And yet there is 


e€ Herodotus, V, 69, 2; Aristotle, op. civ., 13, 5 (revision of the citizen- 
ship rolls). 

T Aristotle, op. cit., 21, 1. 

3 Aristotle, op. cit., 20, 4; 21, 1; Politics, IH, 1, 10 (12755) ; Herodotus, 
V, 66, 2. In other words, the people supported Cleisthenes because he 
was their protagonist (as I stated in A.J. P.) and not because, as 
Gomme suggests, they had supported tyranny, whose normal enemies 
were the aristocrats. Cleisthenes was the people's leader against oppres- 
sion; he was also (an essentially different point) a democrat, either by 
conviction or because he understood the times. As Gomme puts it (p. 
325), “in the main we may say with McGregor, ‘tyranny had rendered 


-its service to the young city; politically Athens had grown up’,” as I 


had already stated in Hellenic History (New York, 1939), p. 80: the 
Athenian artisans and others “had grown strong and prosperous under ` 
the tyranny. These beneficiaries of tyranny were in fact ready for 
democracy.” 

? The tyrannists, now obviously a minority group, I would define as 
the big and little people who would profit immediately and directly by 


- the restoration of tyranny. Herodotus (VI, 121, 1) tells us that the 


Alcmaeonidae Hated the tyrants (and see below). Mass support, which 
could swing to either tyranny or democracy, was another matter, as 
Cleisthenes recognized when he introdue2d ostracism. It was this failure 
to differentiate between “tyrannists” and mass support that led 
McGregor to reason as follows (loc. cit., pp. 88f.): Isagoras dis- 
franchised the poor (who had benefittec by tyranny) and was therefore 
the enemy of the tyrants supporters; accordingly, we must call him 
(and the aristocrats) “hostile” (p. 90) to the tyrants (and ccnse- 
quently anti-Persian, “decidedly so after 510,” p. 72). But, as I have 
already stated, Isagoras’ reforms were simply anti-democratic, and it 
was this which drove the masses into the arms of Cleisthenes. 

10 The Alemaeonidae were perhaps the chief cause of the expulsion 
of the tyrants, and for the greater part of their rule were at perpetual 
war with them” (Aristotle, "A9.-IleA., 20, 4); cf. Aristotle, op. cit., 
19; Herodotus, V, 62-65. 

11 Fhe incredible alliance (or identity, as Gomme would have it) of 
Alemaeonidae:and tyrannists, natural enemies if there ever were any, 


t 
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no doubt, as the quotation above shows, that Gomme believes the 
tyrannists not only supported ** Cleisthenes but had actually dis- 
appeared as an independent group. He,says (p. 327), “ Hip- 
parehus stayed on in Athens and was elected archon because he 
was with the democrats, not because he was a relation of Hippias. 
There were two parties or groups in Athens (‘right and left,’ 
‘rich and poor,’ or ‘ oligarchs and democrats’), not three.” And 
again (p. 328), “ Nothing that has been said above is to be taken 
as meaning that there were no ‘ friends of the tyrants’ in Athens 
after 51Q.... But this is very different from a ‘ tyrants’ party.’ ” 
It would be against human nature, and above all against the 
nature of the Greeks, were an important political group to 
disappear overnight, and I think it safe to say that Gomme’s 
“friends of the tyrants” were numerous enough (and in any 
case, determined enough) to form a “ tyrants’ party "—can any- 
one imagine “friends” in ancient Greece whó were not partisan? 1? 
Incidentally, does not Cleomenes! proposal to restore Hippias 


was argued by E. M. Walker, C. A. H., IV, p. 265, which I diseussed in 
A.J. P. 

1 Or vied with him for popular support. “ Nor have I said anything 
inconsistent with the statement in Aristotle that the device of ostracism 
was originally aimed by Cleisthenes at would-be tyrants and at Hippar- 
chus in particular. Hipparchus was a rival leader of the democrats; 
Cleisthenes may well have regarded him as an obstacle to his own 
ambition to be the first man in Athens, or have honestly thought that, 
if he became too powerful as democratic leader, he would, like Peisi- 
stratus, make himself tyrant” (p. 328). Gomme gives the gist of Aris- 
totle (op. cit., 22) correctly, that Cleisthenes aimed ostracism at would-be 
tyrants in general and at Hipparchus in particular (indeed, it is all 
in the same sentence); and in the next sentence but one, Aristotle lists 
other friends of the tyrants who were ostracized. Still, `“ Hipparchus 
was a rival leader of the democrats,” which Cleisthenes guessed easily, 
even if Aristotle could not. 

18 After the overthrow of the tyranny, according to Aristotle (op. cit., 
20, 1), the rivals were Isagoras and Cleisthenes, and “ Cleisthenes was 
beaten in the political clubs”; every faction in Athens had its own 
clubs, and it is to be inferred from Aristophanes, Lysis., 1153 (where 
Hippias’ partisans are called ératpa rather than iñor), that the tyran- 
nists were no exception (nor does Aristotle’s remark exclude the possi- 
bility). The subject of G. M. Calhoun’s early and important monograph, 
Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litigation (Austin, 1913), has not 
received the further exhaustive study it requires. 
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(see below), and Hippias, later return to Marathon with the 


Persians, suggest the existence of a welcoming committee of a | 
somewhat more formal nature than a group of friends? Proof, 
however, is to be found, first, in the statement of Aristotle * 
that “the Athenians, with the usual leniency of the democracy, 
allowed all the friends of the tyrants, who had not joined in 
their evil deeds in the timé of the troubles, to remain in the 
city ;and the chief and leader of these was Hipparchus.” Secondly, 
it is a fact that this Hipparchus, son of Charmus, was archon in 
496/5 B. C.!5 and it has been suggested +° that Peisistratus, son 
of Hippias, was archon in 497/6 B.C. Meritt’s penetrating 
study is of fundamental impo-tance and shows that the Athenians, 
after their disastrous defeat by the Persians at Ephesus (498 
B. C.), entered upon a “ policy of anpe gu toward Persia ” 
by electing tyrannists to office. 

Actually, the tyrannists or occasion supported the aristocrats, 
whose political complexion, particularly as regards Persia, we 
must now examine. I am not sure exactly where Gomme stands 
on this point, for he begins {p. 321) by suggesting that friend- 
ship for Persia had no political connotations: In this period 
“ Medism (i.e. a desire to be friendly with Persia) was not a 
crime in an individual if his state was not at war with Persia, 
nor a treaty with the King wrong in a Greek state—certainly 
not, unless Persia was attacking neighbouring Greek states at 
the time.” This may be correct in a strictly narrow sense—a 
treaty, by the way, might ke expedient and yet have nothing 
to do with friendship—but Greek history (that of Thebes, for 
example) indicates that Medism (so different from a treaty or 
an embassy) was a hallmark of oligarchy. Gomme continues 


14 Op. cit., 22, 4. 

25 Dionyains of Halicarnassus, Antiquitates Romanae, V, TT, 6; VI, 
l, 1. 

19 B. D. Meritt, “An Early Archon List," Hesperia, VI (1939), pp. 
59 f. See, however, Gomme (loc. cit., p. 3271 and Wade-Gery, B. S. A., 
XXXVII (1936-87; published 1940), p. 263, n. 1, who is persuaded by 
Thucydides, VI, 54, 6 that the younger Peisistratus was archon during 
the tyranny. Even if Meritt's proposed date for Peisistratus should be 
incorrect, the archonship of Hipparchus, and Aristotle's statement just 
quoted, are sufficient for my point.’ 

17 The Athenian embassy to Sardis is discussed by Meritt, loc, cit., 
p. 63. 
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(p. 322) : “It is true that the nobles of the sixth and early fifth 
centuries were more ‘ panhellenic? than the masses; but this does 
not mean that they were in favour of & national front against 
Persia, but that, chiefly owing to their greater wealth and oppor- 
tunities, they were less confined to their own states and had a 
wider social, though hardly a wider politieal, outlook." We are 
chiefly interested, of course, in the politieal outlook, though I 
find it difficult to believe that many Greeks could be * social" 
to the exclusion of the “ political.” Nevertheless, Gomme’s sent- 
ence seems to mean that the aristocrats did not favor opposing 
Persia, for it was merely an accident that Miltiades “was both 
panhellenie in this sense and a national leader against Persia in 
490; but the combination in him was accidental, the result of 
external circumstances.” We then come to this statement (p. 
329) : “ The orthodox view that Miltiades, on his return to Athens 
in 498, put himself at the head of the nobles,** is probable 


encugh; but his own career shows as well as anything that itis. 
wrong to label his party or the individuals in it as consistently !? 


anti-Persian or pro-Spartan, or even always opposed to the 
tyranny."?? Gomme, then, seems to say that the aristocrats, who 
were not anti-Persian, flocked to the support of & notorious 
anti-Persian. 

Though Gomme is convinced that the aristocrats were not 
anti-Persian, he nowhere argues that they were pro-Persian; 
indeed, by 490 B. C., he believes, the aristocrats were as patriotic 


‘as anyone, and while there may not have been unanimity, “ there 


1E This was impossible, I believe, but I have nothing to add to what 
I have already said (see note 1) concerning the first trial of Miltiades: 
in spite of aristocrats and tyrannists, Athenian democracy had advanced 
to the point where the struggle for power could be fought out within 
the various factions of the masses; the trial, then, was primarily a 
domestic struggle (the three parties to it being anti-Persian), in which 
the Alemaeonidae tried to crush their new democratic rivals, Themistocles 
and Miltiades, who had found partnership at this time convenient. 

1° The word “consistently” obscures the issue, for the question is 
whether the aristocrats during the period under discussion found it 
expedient to be pro-Persian. 

2° The last statement about the aristocrats is true, for, as I pointed 
out in A.J.P., “there was plenty of room in Athens for Hippias and 
the nobles, many of whom, indeed, had prospered under the Peisis- 
tratidae.” ° 


f 
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is no reason to suppose that the division of opinion was on party 
lines” (p. 329). I have believed, on the other hand, and 
still do, that the aristocrats were pro-Persian. Meritt has shown ?? 
that soon after the death of Peisistratus the sons of the tyrant 
and the Alemaeonidae were reconciled, and that Hippias proved 
his good faith by allowing Cleisthenes, the femous reformer ‘of 
a later day, to be archon in 525/4 B.C. The Alemaeonidae were 
probably banished again after the murder of Hipparchus, when 
the tyranny of Hippias became harsher, “and if this is correct 
it must have been the party of Kleisthenes rather than the party : 
of Isagoras that'was most opposed to the tyranny. Since Isagoras 

and his followers remained in Athens after 514/3, one should 
lay greater emphasis on their tolerant attitude toward the house 
of Peisistratos than has generally been the case." Meritt then 
calls attention to Aristotle's remark ?* that Isagoras was a friend 
(didros) of the tyrants, and says, “ Certainly, it is clear that the 
political attitudes of Kleisthenes and Isagoras differed on the 
issue of the tyranny after 514/3 if nov before." McGregor,” 


however, argues that aristocratic history in the sixth century *° 


warns that Aristotle's remark “is not to be construed as con- 
noting a political sympathy with tyranny, especially after 510 
B.C.” Since Isagoras’ brief appearance on the Athenian stage 
was nothing if not political, it is sufficient to reply at this point 
that such an interpretation of Aristotle’s comment on a Greek 
political leader is unjustified.?7 

Aristocratic friendship for the tyrannists, moreover, was 
coupled at this time with a friendly attitude toward Sparta. 
Though Sparta had aided the Alemaeonidae in the overthrow of 
Hippias in 510 B. C.,?5 it was impossible for them to work together 


. and they soon fell out. Thus, during the strife in 508/7 B.C. 


71 Cf. Welles’ opinion above eats 2); 
22 My A. J. P. article and Meritt’s appeared practically simultaneously, 


‘so that I did not have the benefit of his study af the new inscription 


from the Agora. 

?? Loc. cit., pp. 61-62. 8° Loc. cit., p. 90. 

24 Op. cit., 20, 1. 26 Eut see above (note 20). 

2T Since the Greeks were never able to keep domestic and foreign issues 
in water-tight compartments, the point of view shared by tyrannists , 
and aristocrats must have included foreign policy (see below). 

33 Aristotle, op. cit., 19; Herodotus, V, 62-35. 
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between Isagoras and Cleisthenes, Isagoras “invited Cleomenes, 
who was united to him by ties of hospitality, to return to 
Athens,” ?? but the excesses of the Spartan king contributed to 
tke triumph of Cleisthenes. This led Sparta, in her desire to 
insure a friendly government at Athens, to propose to a congress 
held in her city in 504 B.C. the restoration of Hippias.*° As 
already explained above, the Alemaeonidae would have feared 
this as much as the tyrannists would have welcomed it. Hippias, 
as is commorly known, had spent the years of exile, within 
the Persian empire and at Sparta in 504 B.C., plotting his 
return to Athens, and this was earnestly desired by Persia.” 
Since it is clear from the preceding that the aristocrats were at 
this time friends of the tyrants and of Sparta and that Sparta 
shared Persia’s feelings about the restoration of Hippias, it fol- 
lows that the aristocrats, in addition to being pro-tyrannist and 
pro-Spartan, were also pro-Persian. Or, if one prefers (though 
it comes to the same thing), the aristocrats had one thing in 
common with Persia: a desire for, or a willingness to accept, 
the restoration of Hippias, a policy that would mean the over- 
throw of the democratic constitution. 

It was, moreover, politically expedient and highly advantage- 
ous for aristocrats and tyrannists to join forces during this period. 
After Isagoras’ revision of the citizenship rolls, and after Cleis- 
thenes! democratie reforms, where else in Athens could the aristo- 
crats hope to find support? The action on aid to the Jonian 
Revolt, furthermore, confirms this natural grouping, though 
Gomme refuses (p. 826) “to identify the arguments and hesi- 
tations with particular parties " ; instead, he seems to believe that 
each man, regardless of background, thought it out for himself 
and tells us how individual Athenians may have communed with 
themselves. It is reasonable to suppose, however, that the demo- 
crats were in favor of aiding the lonians, not only because the 
_ Alemaeonidae had every reason to fear a Persian triumph first 


28 Aristotle, op. cit., 20, 2; cf. Herodotus, V, 70 and 72; Thucydides, 
I, 126, 12. ` 
39 Herodotus, V, 91-94. 
31 McGregor, loc. cit. p. 73, n. 6, gives the details of Hippias move- 
ments during his exile. 
32 Herodotus, V, 96, 2. 
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in Ionia and then'in Greece, but also because araong the masses : 
there were many who actually came from Ionia and still others 
with Ionian connections (thanks largely to Solon's reforms).?? 


Besides, since aid was in the first instance vóted and since the 


Alcrnaeonidae were the leading group at Athens, it is sensible 
to think of them as determining the vote. As already explained, 
the tyrannists (and aristocrats) would have voted in opposition; 
and the failure of the expedition, as Meritt has shown (see 
above), resulted immediately in Athenian appeasement of Persia. ` 

The diseussion thus far, then, has brought out that in the 
years around 500 B. C. there were three political] groups in 
Athens: the democrats (anti-Spartan and anti-Persian); the 
aristocrats (pro-Spartan and pro-Persian); and the tyrannists 
(pro-Spartan and pro-Persian).  . 

2. The attack on the archonship. Marathon spelled the doom 
of the tyrannist party at Athens, and the following years wit- 
nessed the growing power of the masses. Ostracism, which was 
now used for the first time, was employed ?* against tyrannists 
and Alemaeonidae: Hipparchus (488/7 B. 7.), Megacles (487/6 
B. C.)5* Xanthippus (485/4 B. C.), and Aristeides (483/2 
B. C.). Since Miltiades was dead, and in view of Themistocles 
driving ambition, it is tempting to connect the great radical 
with the ostracism of his natural opponents; inceed} in company 
with others, I have tried elsewhere ** to make (reasonable) con- 
jectures concerning Themistocles’ career in the 80’s—“ in happy 
disregard of the enormity of the offence," as Gomme expresses 
it (p. 324)—but I do not develop the subject here, for it is of . 
secondary importance. The great fact of Athenian politics in 


3$ And Athens was regarded as the metropolis of the Ionians (Herodo- 


tus, V, 97, 2) ; nor should commercial relations be overlooked. 


84 Aristotle, op. cit., 22, 3-8; Plutarch, Aristeides, 7, 2. 
35 Aristotle (loc. cit.) places Megacles among the friends of the tyrants. 


- If this is not a slip, then Gomme is correct (p. 324) in warning (rather 


needlessly, I think) against an assumption that the Alemaeonid family 
was “so close-knit that every member of it, and averyone connected 
with it, must be a member of the same party and all always work 
together.” 

38 See note 1, above, for a discussion of Themistocles’ enmity for the 


< tyrannists (the friends of Persia) and the Alemeeonidae, whom he 
` tried to supplant as leader of the masses. 
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the 807s; it seems to me, is the attack on the archonship which 
was carried through in 487/6 B. C. By throwing the archonship 
open to the lot,** the Athenians not only changed immediately 
the character of their chief office, but indirectly that of the 
Areopagus.as well, since the venerable Council was made up of 
former archons. How could the Athenians bring themselves to 
attack their two ancient institutions? The details escape us, but 
the heart of the answer must be that they were ready to alter 
the character of two institutions which had long been associated 
with aristocracy. In this they must have had leadership, although 
it does not follow that the leader necessarily shared the demo- 
cratic sentiments of the people; it is as likely that he was 
governed by selfish considerations. I imagine, therefore, that 
Themistocles or some other radical, who had already held the 
archonship or who foresaw that one year in office would not 
satisfy him (reélection being forbidden), played on the prejudices 
of the masses. The result for him would be that the archonship, 
now occupied by average people thanks to the lot, would lose its 
importance, and leadership would pass to the board of ten strategoi 
where reélection was allowed. Thus it happened at Athens that 
the democratic constitution made possible one-man power.*® 


37 Aristotle, op. cit., 22, 5. 

33 Pi*reró Ts AGyw pev Onuokparía, Ép'yg Gé bwrd ToU mpoTov dvdpos apx7 
(Thucydides, II, 65, 9, with which one would contrast II, 37, 1 and 
much else for a full appraisal of Periclean democracy, but there can 
be no doubt about the possibilities of the chief executive office}. Though 
Walker (C. A.H., IV, p. 155) saw that the creation of the board of 
ten strategoi gave an opportunity for one-man power, he did not under- 
stand, as I pointed out in 4.J.P., that “this opportunity would never 
have come, had not the archonship been thrown open to the lot" and 
been reduced thereby in importance (that is to say, an archon òf ability, 
far more common in the days before the reform than after, could be 
more powerful than a strategos, no matter how often the latter might 
be re&lected). Walker (p. 156), accordingly, did not examine the possi- 
bility of political strife in connection with the reform, which was merely 
“a democratic device for equalizing the chances of rich and poor. . .. 
The application of the lot to the archonship in 487 B,C. affords con- 
clusive evidence that by that time the office had lost its importance,” 
to which one reply is that the Areopagus, which had not lost its im- 
portance, was also, though indirectly, attacked. ‘Gomme (p. 323, n. 13) 
suggests that the archonship may have “ lost its political importance ” 
before Miltiades’ triumphant return to Athens. 
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Gomme (p. 324, n. 14) does “ not follow the argument ” that 
ihe change in the position of the archons “ made possible, and 


‘was intended to make possible, ‘the rule of one man.’ The chief 


archonship, in the right hands, could be much more powerful 
than membership in the board of ten strategoi, even though a 
man might be several times strategos, and on occasion and for a 
particular purpose might be given precedence aver one or more 
of his colleagues.” *? Let us grant Gomme’s position at once,*° 
but the point is that, in the days before the reform, no matter 
how well you had performed your duties as archon or how power- 
ful you had been, you could never again be archon. You could, 
however, if you yearned for power, destroy che importance of the 
archonship, so that leadership in the state would inevitably pass 
to another and by now greater office where reélection was allowed. 


Finally, for the sake of completeness, we may note that the 
democratic masses of Athens resumed their attack on aristocracy . 
in 462/1 B. C., when the Areopagus was deprivec of all its powers 


3? Gomme's next sentence is: “The change in the political value of 
the archonship meant a weakening of the Areopagus.” This is true, but 
for the sake of a full understanding we should add the following: There 
was a safeguard, known as prokrisis, whereby the nine archons were 
chosen by lot from 500 names previously selected by the demes (Aris- 
totle, op. cit., 22, 5), and these 5CO0 names wera limited to men of the 
two top census classes (Aristotle, op. cit., 26, 2). In other words, the 
attack on the archonship had been direct and pretty complete, but the 
Athenians had not yet dared to attack the Areopagus frontally. Gomme 
concludes his note as follows: “A strategos auiokra!or did not hold a 
particular post, but was a strategos given special powers for a special 
purpose, just as an ambassador might be, to decide tha number of troops . 
required for an expedition or to conclude an agreement with another 
state without further reference to the ecclesia.” In Hellenic History, 
p. 112, n. 1, I said: “In a crisis the people oczasionally gave unusual 
power—comparable to that of the Roman Dictator—to the tenth general, 


- who was then called strategos autocrator; Pericles, for example, received 


such power at the heginning of the Peloponnesian War.” I emphasize 
this, because Walker (op. cit., p. 154) considers the office of strategos 
autokrator as a regular, independent magistracy (the usual view), with- 
out which perhaps (p. 156) Athens might not have “ created, organized, 
and held, a great empire.” i 


+ It was my position in A. J. P., where I said, however, that the point 


| would not be valid in the days after the reform*(see note 38, above). 
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except those relating to homicide.4t Even the archonship 5? was 
stripped of all trace of aristocratic influence, for in 457/6 B.C. 
it was thrown open to the zeugitas, and shortly afterward the 
preliminary selection of candidates was made by lot. 


- C. A. ROBINSON, JR. 
Brown UNIVERSITY, 


A NOTE ON I.G., I?, 87. 


My colleague L. A. Post writes to me that the use of the aorist 
with éws dy in Hesperia, XIV (1945), 5. 102, lines 16-17, gives 
an impossible construction, or one at least with a meaning dif- 
ferent from that required. I quite agree with him, and accept 
as a happy solution his suggested restoration héos àv ho róà[ enos] 
p. évet, eipéves 82 yevouéves ——-— wrk, ———]. The sense desired is | 


clear, even though the precise words may be in doubt. 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY. 


*: Aristotle, op. cit., 25, 1. | 

*? Aristotle, op. cit., 26, 2. But Aristotle says earlier (7, 4) that the 
— thetes “were not eligible for any office. Hence it is that even af the 
present day, when a candidate for any office is asked to what class he 
belongs, no one would think of saying that he belonged to the thetes.” 
Ii is possible, then, that even the poorest citizens attained the archonship 
through a legal fiction. 
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THE TEXT OF GRATIAN'S DECRETUM II, 32, 4, 5. 


Shortly before his death the late Hermann kantorowicz pub- 
lished a book of extracts from “newly discovered juristic 
writings ” of the twelfth or thirteenth century as contained in 
the Royal Manuscript 11 B XIV of the British Museum. .'In 
this manuscript he finds a phrase containing an unintelligible 
form, uceniens, for which he can give no satisfactory interpreta- ` 
tion. Thus in his description of the contents of this manuscript 
the author says:? “ The last series, Notes G, (5f Master G), is 
obviously composed by a churchman. Many of taem are puzzling 


in some way or other.... The next paragraph, ' Omnis uceniens _. 


(sic) amator proprie? uxoris adulter est? mekes sense if we 
have the courage to read * nesciens? and would then be a radical 
example either of a punishable attempt of an impossible act.or 
of an inexcusable error 4n persona." 

The emendation of Kantorowicz, proposirg nesciens for 
uceniens, a non-existent word, seems to make nonsense rather 
than sense, and it is palaeographically improbable. 

‘The solution of the difficulty seems to be simple. If instead 
of uceniens we read veemens, that is ve(h)emens, the reading is 
palaeographically explicable and the sense is the one required. 

"This manuscript is in a twelfth or thirteenth century script,‘ 
apparently written in France or England and forming part of a 
larger legal manuscript that seems to have been written in 
northern Italy or southern France. As can be seen from the | 
photostatic reproduction of a page of it, published as the frontis- ` 
piece of Kantorowicz’s book, the shapes of the letters are such 
that uceniens and veemens would be practically identical in 
form and it would not be impossible or improbable for one to be 
read for the other. Thus, to take these two words letter by 
letter: the first letter (u, v) is always of the same form in Latin 
manuscripts and inscriptions; the second letters (e, c) are so - 
nearly alike in this manuscript that either may easily be mis- 


1 Studies in ihe Glossators of the Roman Low (Cambridge, 1938). 
For convenience we shall hereafter call it the London Manuscript. 

F Op. cit., p. 29. ~*~ 3 Medieval form for propriae. 

t Op. cit., pp. 9, 14, and 23. Compare the photostat cf the frontispiece. 
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taken for the other; the third letter (e) in each of these two 
words is again ihe same; m, the fourth letter of veemens is 
often written in exactly the same form as the ni of uceniens, as 
may be seen from the plate mentioned above;? the last three 
letters (ens) in each of these two words are identical. 

It is easy to see how the h of vehemens was lost in this case 
and how the resultant form arose. At the time when this 
manuscript was written, the letter A in Latin had long since been 
dead as a sound and it was freely added or omitted, in a more or 
less haphazard way, as can be seen from practically all Latin 
manuscripts of this age. This loss or addition of h is exceedingly 
common in Latin manuscripts of all periods. It is found 
sporadically throughout the whole history of the Latin language,’ 
and after the first century of our era it becomes increasingly fre- 
quent in inscriptions which give many thousands of such examples 
of the addition or loss of an A. This omission or addition of k 
occurs even more frequently in manuscripts than it does in 
inscriptions, and in fact the very form veemens is found in two 
ninth century manuscripts of Horace, twice in one and once in 
the other.’ The same form is also found in the De Orthographia 
of Cassiodorus,? while veementius is found in a manuscript of 
Quintus Curtius Rufus.? 


5 See especially simul, lines 19 and 21, which would certainly be read 
as siniul in both cases, if there were such a Latin word and the word 
simul did not exist. On page 271, 16, of his book, Kantorowicz indi- 
cates that the London Manuscript reads meius instead of in evus, while 
on page 293, line 7; the manuscript reads casum for casu in. These 
would make exact parallels of the confusion of m with im or mi, and 
they are found in this same manuscript. Many manuscripts of Horace 
have nimium for minimum in Od., II, 6, 19, and they vary between nimio 
and mimo in Epistles, IT, 1, 198. Additional examples may be found 
in L, Havets Manuel de Critique Verbale (Paris, 1911), nos. 6031, 
655, 818. i, 

* Cf. F. Sommer, Handbuch der lat. Laut- und Formenlehre? (Heidel- 
berg, 1914), pp. 192-5; L. Havet, op. cit., nos, 1072, 1076. Stolz-Schmalz, 
Lateinische Grammatik? (Munich, 1928), pp. 138-9. 

* Epistles, II, 2, 28 and 120, in Codex Harleianus 2725, usually desig- 
nated as 6; and Epistles, II, 2, 28 only in Codex Harleianus 2688, usually 
designated as d. This form (veemens) is found also in the lemma to 
Porphyrio on Ep., II, 2, 28. 

* P. 153 K of Codex B. ` xod 

? VIII, 10, 7, Codex Leidensis. Cf. Otto Keller, Epilegomena eu Horaz 
(Leipzig, 1879), p. 717. 
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In the material from the Notes G of Master G, in which 
Kantorowicz finds this form uceniens or veemens, there are two 
examples of the omission of,À, even: in the very brief selections 
of only 19 lines published by him in his edition? In his inade- 
quate list of the characteristics of this manuscript Kantorowicz 
cites further evidence that should have served as clues to lead to 
the solution of this problem. Thus he'says:** “The most 
remarkable of his (i.e., Master G’s) abbreviations is the simple 
dropping of letters, without even indicating the omission. Thus 
Master G very often drops initial s before another consonant, even 
before capitals: (s)ciencia, (s)ciri, (s)cribendi, (S)Tellionis; 
one of two vowels: Christi (a) na, contrar (1) um, sang(u)ine; the 
last letter: qui(d), unicu(s), au(t), and other letters: I(n)duc- 
tum, f(r)aterna, (s)ta(t)uerit. On the whole his spelling is cor- 
rect, there is perhaps one misspelt word in ten.” Kantorowicz 
should have also observed that A receives its usual treatment in 
manuscripts of this period, in that very often it is unaccountably 


added or omitted ad libitum. 


Entirely unknown to Kantorowicz and appa-ently unsuspected 
by him, this sentence, which he finds puzzling, is a direct quota- 
tion, derived. from the Tyaua of Sextus, end i; may be found in 
the Decretum of Gratian as embodied in the Corpus Juris 
Canonici.? The passage is as follows: 

; l 
Nichil fedius est quam amare uzorem quesi adulteram. 


Item Ieronimus (Contra Iovinianum, Lib. 1). 


1. III Pars. Origo e honesta erat amoris sed magni- 
2. tudo deformis. #1. Nichil autem interest ex qua honesta 
causa | 
3. quis insaniat. Unde et Sextus in Sentenciis: “ Adulter est ? 
4. inquit "in: suam uxorem amator ardentior. In aliena 
quippe uxo- : 
5. re ae amor turpis est, in sua nimius. Sapiens iudicio 
ebet 


1? exibicio and anatema, pp. 231, 19, and 232, 1. 
4 Op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
13 The Door etum of Gratian, II, 32, 4, 5. I employ the simplified 


. philological system of citation, such as that finally adopted by Roman 


law scholars for the Corpus Juris Civilis. The old, medieval method of 
citation, still found at times, is wasteful and Annoying. 
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amare coniugem, non affectu. Non regnat in eo impetus 
volup- 

tatis nec preceps fertur ad coitum. Nichil est fedius quam 

uxorem amare quasi adulteram. # 2. Certe qui dicunt se 


causa’ 
rei publicae et generis humani uxoribus iungi et filios 
procreare, 
imitentur saltem pecudes et post quam venter uxoris intu- 


muerit 
non perdant filios nec amatores se uxoribus exhibeant sed 


maritos. 
NOTES. 


There are no textual variants" of any importance except the 
following:. 


2. 
3. 


4, 
5. 
6. 


js 
9. 
10. 
1: 


autem: deest. EGH. quam ex: Editio Romana. 

Xistus: Editio Romana; Sixtus: C. add. Pythagoricus: EGH, Edd. 
coll. o. pr. Bas. Papa: EG. ait: EGH, Edd. coll. o. pr. Bas. (et). 

sua uxore: EGH. 

amator: Edd. coll. o. pr. Lugdd. II, III. Sapiens vir: Ed. Romana, 

Rege impetus: Hd. Rom. Non regnet in eo: Zdd. coll. o. regat: 
orig. reget: Codd. orig. add. effectus vel: EGH. 

feretur: Ed. Rom.; feratur: Edd. coll. o. in: Ed. Rom. 

coniungi: HGH, Edd. coll. o. liberos tollere: orig. 

uxorum: orig. 

praebeant: CD Edd. coll. o. 


In the third line, Xistus, sometimes spelled Xystus, and Papa, 
seem to have developed from independent glosses, possibly of 
the scribes, and apparently unconnected with the glossa ordinaria. 
Apparently the authors of these glosses represent a tendency to 
identify Sextus with Pope Sixtus, whose name is sometimes 


18 The most important critical editions of the Corpus Juris Canonici 


are: 
. À, L. Friedberg (Leipzig, 1879-1881). This is the standard critical 
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Y 


edition and it js the best, but it is far from satisfaetory, since 
the editor has not been able to study and evaluate the whole 
of the manuscript tradition: see his edition, p. xciv. 

A. L. Richter (Leipzig, 1739). 

J. H. Boehmer (Halle, 1747). 

P. Lanceletti (Lyons, 1591). 

©. H. Freiesleben (alias Ferromontanus) (Prague, Altenburg, and 
Leipzig, 1728). s 

P. and F. Pithoeus (Pithou) (brothers), revised by C. Peletier 
(Paris, 1695). ij 

Editio Romana, edited by a papal committee (Rome, 1582). 
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spelled Xistus or Xystus, a tendency already found in Rufinus, 
though Jerome corrects this. The gloss Pythagoricus on the 
other hand is evidently from the hand of an independent ‘scribe 
or glossator, who recognized this passage as coming from Sextus 
the Cynic philosopher. He thus contradicts the glosses Xistus, 
Sixtus, and Papa. Even in his own day Sextus and his Cynic 
colleagues were often called Pythagorean, sirce to many their 
doctrines seemed to derive from Pythagoras. 

In the fifth line Sapiens (vir), the wise man; meaning the 
truly wise man, was a favorite phrase with Sextus, and it became 
practically a technical term for the Philosopher. 

The remaining notes are not important for our purpose, except 
as they show the somewhat unsettled condition of the text. 

Furthermore, the glossa ordinaria*® on this passage reads 
vehemens for ardenttor in line 4, and this evidence is important, 
as will be shown later. 

A careful study of the whole passage in the EA seems 
to indicate that vehemens‘ is much more aporopriate for the 
following argument than is ardentior. In this connection 
vehemens in this passage may be translated as violently tmpetu- 
ous, irrestrainable. Thus it would fit perfectly with the argu- 
ment and phraseology of 6 ff., where it is echoed by the words _ 
impetus, preceps, fertur, as sell as by the whole thought con- 
veyed in # 2. 

This passage in the Corpus Juris Canonici, taken from 
Jerome, was used by him in a heated controversy with Jovinian.!$ 
Jovinian had maintained * that there is no surpassing virtue in 


1 In his Commentary on Jeremiah, 4, 22; Ad Ctesiph., 138, 3; Comm. 
6 on Ezekiel 10, 5. 

18 Developed and compiled by a group of canon law scholars from 
the middle of the twelfth to the middle of the thirteenth century, at the 
same period as the London Manuscript and representing the same tradi- 
tion. Compare J. F. von Schulte, Die Glosse eum Decret- Gratians 
(Wien, 1872) and Stephan Kuttner, Repertorium der Kanonistik (Città 
del Vatieano, 1937), pp. 1-122. 

= Adversus Jovinienum, published about 394. 

Un works that are now lost. Compare Jerome’s statements in 
Migne, Patrologia Latina, XXIII, p. 214: * Dicit (Jovinianus) virgines, 
viduas, et maritatas, quae semel in Christo lotae sunt, si non discrepent 
ceteris operibus, eiusdem esse meriti, Nititur approbare eos qui plena 
fide in baptismate renati sunt a diabolo non posse subverti." 
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celibatie chastity and that a married woman or a married man 
could be as virtuous as a nun or a monk. This claim stirred 
Jerome deeply and he entered the fray to prove once for all that 
married persons cannot hope to be fully virtuous but that 
marriage at best must be employed as a sclemn duty for the sole 
purpose of propagating the species and that otherwise it is merely 
a questionable expedient, to be used, as a last resort, to avoid 
fornication. There are a few scriptural passages that may be 
cited in support of this doctrine and Jerome quoted Scripture. 
freely to establish his point. He found very helpful various 
quotations from Matthew and Paul’s letters? and a number of 
other texts that were interpreted as either allowing or com- 
manding asceticism. 

But in this controversy with Jovinian, although Jerome did 
search the Scriptures, and very diligently too, he failed to find 
a passage fully adequate to his purpose. For none of these 
scriptural texts advocates anything that could equal the stern 
dusterity of life and especially the sexual self-abnegation that 
was widely preached and sometimes practiced by the Cynic 
philosophers of the first three centuries of the Christian era. 
whose doctrine on asceticism is fairly represented by the writings 
of Sextus and his school. So in this extremity Jerome dis- 
ecvered what he needed in the Sententiae of Sextus,? an author 
whose identity is obseure and whose exact affinities are doubtful. 
Owing to the variance in the tradition, as represented by the 
manuscript readings of this passage in the Corpus Juris Canonici, | 
Sextus has been variously identified as a Christian and a pagan, 
one of the Popes and a Cynic philosopher. As a philosopher he 
was sometimes classed as a Pythagorean on account of his pro- 
nounced asceticism, an asceticism surpassing anything to be 
found even in Christian doctrine. Most scholars identify him 
with one of the Cynic philosophers, a certain Sextus, about 
whom very little is known and whose date is uncertain. Whoever 
he was, he end his school seem to have preached the sort of 


18 Cf. Matthew 5, 28; 19, 12; and 10, 38; Corinthians 1, 7, 34 and 38; 
and 1, 9, 27; Galatians 5, 16-17 and 24. 

!9In the Greek original the title was Tvduat Sétrov. Compare R.-E., 
s.v. “Sextus,” no. 5, and M. Schanz, Gesch, der rim. Literatur? 
(Müller's Handbuch, VINI, 2, 1), pp. 497-503. 
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doctrine that theologians like Jerome and.St. Augustine found 


acceptable, the doctrine that became dominant in many promi- ' 
nent circles of early:Christianity and the one that seems to have 
been the ultimate source for much of the severely ascetic 
teachings. of the early Church. 

The exaggerated asceticism of the Cynics was formerly at- 
tributed to the teachings of Pythagoras, and Sextus was called a 
Pythagorean.” Though some of this doctrine of the Cynics 
may derive from Pythagoras, it seems to have been based ulti- 
mately on a perverted and fanatical interpretation of Plato, with 
his doctrine of the world of idea as being perfect and good and 
the world of seeming or material substance as being imperiect 
and evil. In fact much of the teaching of the New Testament 
seems to go back to a distorted el of this fundamental , 
Platonic conception.” 

An interesting ‘problem, or ilies complex of problems, is 
presented by the fact that the various Latin translations of this 
passage from Sextus differ slightly, though the differences are 
unimportant and no more than are to be expected in quotations 


‘made in the Middle Ages. Such variations in citation were not 


unusual in medieval times, as well as earlier and later. The 
passion for accuracy in such matters is a mark of more recent 
scholarship. The original Greek of Sextus and the various Latin 
translations are: 


1. Mortyós ris avroð yuvatkds rãs ô dxédAacros—Sextus. 
2. Adulter etiam propriae uxoris omnis impudicus—Rufinus. 


3. Adulter in suam uxorem amator Sree erome, Aap: 
Jov., I, 49. 


4. Adultes est E dian amator ardentior—J erome, Basch, 
Com., VI, 


5. Adulter est in suam uxorem amator ardentior—Jerome, 
C. J. C., II, 32, 4, 5. 


6. Omnis veemehs amator proprie uxoris adulter est—London 


The form of the quotation appearing in the Decretum of 
Gratian is interesting for other reasons also. The glossa ordi- 


. 20 Of. R.-E. and Schanz, loco. citt. 
^! Compare especially the Fourth Gospel. 
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naria on this passage apparently read vehemens instead of 
ardentior, although the latter reading appears in the text of all 
ihe manuscripts of Gratian, so far as they are cited in the 
various critical editions. As it appears in our present text of 
the Decretum, the gloss to amator in this sentence reads: Amator: 
vehemens amator dicitur qui tantum uxorem diligit ut apud se 
disponat quod si ipsa esset forte uxor alterius non minus carna- 
liter se cum ea-commisceret. On the basis of this gloss it is 
practically certain that the glossator in his text of the Decretum 
had before him vehemens and not ardentior.** 

It is interesting and possibly profitable to, speculate on how 
the texts of the glossators apparently had vehemens while all 
the manuscripts of the text of the Decretum so far as cited 
in the critical editions read ardentior. In the first place 
vehemens was a very uncommon word in twelfth and thirteenth 
century Latin. In fact it became comparatively rare much 
earlier. It is not inherited by any Romance language from the 
Latin, and so in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it must 
have been a foreign word to most writers, including the copyists 
and the scholars who studied the Decretum. In the writings of 
Jerome in the fourth and fifth centuries vehemens is common 
enough. In the Vulgate as composed by Jerome it appears 
nineteen times while the adverb vehementer occurs sixty times. 
The various quotations from Jerome, as found in his treatise 
Against Joviman, his Commentary on Ezekiel, and in the cita- 
tion in the Corpus Juris Canonici, all read amator ardentior. 
On the other hand the glossa ordinaria and the London Manu- 
script? read ve(h)emens amator. This would seem to imply 
that vehemens was an early authentic reading. This may mean 
that Jerome submitted this passage to a revision, or it may be 
that the form ardentior originated as a gloss on vehemens, and 
. that, since ardentior was the more common word, it found its 
way into the text. This would be comparatively easy, since 
ardentior was so very commonly used while vehemens was rare 


22 The gloss on peiores of the Corpus Juris Canonici, IT, 27, 1, 21, 
seems to represent a conflation of the two traditions in that it reads 
both vehementior and ardentior. This gloss reads: Peiores: . .. Nam, 
cum quis ardet in uxorem propriam, velut adulterum, reatu adulter 
est. Nam adulter est in propria uxore vehementior amator et ardentior. 

28 According to my congecture, -~ 
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and had a foreign) sound and-appearance. In fact if vehemens 
in the Decretum lost its h and became veemens, as it may easily 
have done,** this may be and probably is the origin of the form 
veemens or uceniens, read by Kantorowicz, as found in the 
London Manuscript, and it is quite possible that because of their 
great similarity, amounting almost to an identity in appearance, 
Kantorowicz misread the strange looking veemens as uceniens. 
At least this reading should be carefully verified by a competent 
' palaeographer and the manuscript should be reéxamined as soon 
. as practicable.” Even though a careful examination of the 
manuscript should disclose that uceniens is the unmistakable 
reading, the logical explanation, seems to be that this corrupt 
form is ultimately derived from veemens, that is, vehemens, that 
some copyist failed to recognize this strange looking word, and 
that the easy corruption into uceniens followed. So the final 
result is the same, and, since some emendation of this corrupt 
form ucemens is necessary, we should read ve(h)emens, on the 
strength of the evidence presented above. 

Much of the text of the Corpus Juris Canonici is far from 
satisfactory and there are many difficult problems. Hence it 
is remarkable that of all the more or less critical editions cf 
the Corpus Juris Canonict, not one mentions this gloss vehemens. 
Apparently it has not been evaluated in the textual criticism of 
the Corpus Juris Canonici, and 'in general the various editors 
seem to have ignored practically all of the glosses in their 
attempts, not always successful, to establish a satisfactory text. 
In this connection it is to be hoped that future editors of the 
Corpus Juris Canonici will make a thorough study of all the 
glosses, so far as they may be of value in the establishment of the 
text. 

Had Kantorowicz recognized the source of this quotation in 
the Corpus Juris Canonict, he would have realized that there 
was no puzzling juridical problem involved and that this is not: 
“a radical example of a punishable attempt.” as he calls it.?® 
For the Corpus Juris Canonici is a somewhat conglomerate mass 
of disparate material, partially positive law, in the ordinary 


24 Witness the London Manuscript! 
26 Apparently this will be di i for some time. 
28 Op. cit., p. 22. 
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sense, with definite penalties to be executed by the courts, either 
ecclesiastical or secular; but much of it is a body, of rules that 
might be called the Moral Law, and under the jurisdiction of no 
earthly tribunal" This estimate of the nature of the material 
in the Decretum was recognized from the time when it was 
promulgated, and the glossa ordinaria on the passage we have 
been discussing goes on to say of this case of “adultery”: 
* Adulter: . . . Hic ‘adulter’ talis dicitur non reatu criminis 
illius capitalis sed similitudine adulterinae libidinis. Sieut enim 
adulter in adulteram ardet, ita iste in propriam, et quod non 
peccet mortaliter patet in fine, nam ibi dissuadetur ad quod 
evitandum non tenetur." 78 

Thus “adultery” in this passage is to be defined as a sin 
rather than as a crime that is punisaable by the courts. 
Though a sin of a very different character, as part of the Moral 
Law it may be compared with the “adultery” of the sort 
described in Matthew 5, 28: “ But I say unto you that whosoever 
looketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart.” There is another passage in the 
Decretum,” again by Jerome, which may serve as a further 
illustration of this point of view. This passage is: 


C. II. Non conwuges sed adulteri vocantur qui non secundum 
precepta Christi vunguntur. 


Sicut non omnis congregatio hereticorum Ecclesia Christi 
diei potest, . . . sic non omne matrimonium, quo non viro suo 
secundum precepta Christi coniungitur, rite coniugium appellari 
potest sed magis adulterium. 


= This point of view is unmistakably indicated by Gratian himself 
in the opening words of the Decretum: “ Humarum genus duobus regitur, 
naturali videlicet iure et moribus. Ius naturae est quod in lege et 
Evangelio continetur. . ..." Compare also J. P. Lancelotti, Institutiones 
Juris Canonici (Perugia, 1580). ' 

?8 In this gloss on adulter, Decretum II, 32, 4, 5. It should be 
observed that ardet is used in the third line of this gloss. Possibly, 
but not necessarily, this may mean that this gloss is later than the 
gloss following. (Vehemens amator dicitur . . .), &nd that this gloss 
represents the present form of the text of Gratian which reads “ amator 
ardentior,’ while the gloss “ Vehemens amator dicitur" represents the 
earlier form. 

2? IT, 32, 2, 2. 
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It should be evident that such cases of adultery " cannot fall 
within the jurisdiction of any mundane court and that they do 
not belong to the world of earthly jurisprudence. Thus Kan- 
torowiez seems to have gone completely astray in his endeavor 
to interpret the canon law material in the London Manuscript.*° 
His apparent unfamiliarity with canon law would account for 
his failure to recognize either the setting or the significance of 
this quotation from Gratian's Decretum.* 


CLYDE PHARR. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


{ 


$? For Kantorowicz’s misinterpretation of other important canon law 
"passages in the London Manuscript, see Clyde Pharr, “A Thirteenth 
Century: Formula of Anathema,’ A.J. P., LXVI (1945), pp.. 138-50. 
'* After this article was in type, I learned from Dr. Stephan Kuttner 
that he also suggests.the reading veemens for uceniens which was read 
by Kantorowiez. It is gratifying to find this independent conclusion 
by a canonist and palaeographer of Dr. Kuttner’s competence. Dr. 
Kuttner’s article did not discuss the other problems that I have raised 
in this paper. His suggestion as to the reading may be found in his 
article entitled, “ Zur neuesten Glossatorenforsehung," in Studia et 
Documenta Historiae et luris, Fasc. II, no. 6 (1940), p. 280. , 
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THE FIRST CHAPTER OF THE POETICS. 


In & recent number of this Journal! Seymour M. Pitcher 
proposes a new analysis of the first chapter of Aristotle's 
Poetics, his main points being: 1) the retention’ of émozoda in 
- 1447 a 28, 2) the reinterpretation of the word here and in 1447 
a 13 to nne mimetic prose and verse without . musical 
accompaniment, and 3) that Aristotle makes a primary division 
of poetry into that with and that without musical accompaniment, 
which is basic to a proper understanding of the chapter. I 
should like to mention certain relevant facts that do not appear 
clearly in Pitcher’s article. 


I 


Pitcher places a great deal of weight on a new interpretation 
of the particle 34 in 1447 a 18. He says it “may very well 
have served to indicate an unfamiliar, technical, or even ironical 
usage of the word. I should, accordingly, there translate: * Epic, 
as I here define it’”” In support of this rendering, he cites 
Denniston ë to the effect that “ $4, without a verb of saying, 
thinking, etc., often denotes that words-are not to be taken at 
their face value, objectively, but express something merely be- 
lieved, or ironically supposed to be true. Hence 85 often gives : 
the effect of inverted commas.” Now in fact both this statement 
and the examples which Denniston provides show plamly that 
the use here described is the well-known meaning of 83 which 
. may be rendered “ forsooth,” “ so-called,” “ ostensibly,” “ sup- 
posed,” or the lke, which attributes the word, used in its 
ordinary sense, to the statement, opinion, or pretense of some 
person other than the speaker or writer. It never suggests that 
the word is being used in a special, technical, or otherwise novel 
_ Sense. 

Furthermore, the use discussed by Denniston belongs to the 
intensive particle 95, whereas in this passage of the Poetics 84 is 


1 LXV (1944), pp. 340-53. 
? See pp. 348, n. 12; 345 and note 22; 349-50 and n. 38; 352, n. 43; 
and the title, “ Epic, as I here define it." 
? J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles (Oxford, 1934), p. 234. 
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the conjunction, treated only briefly by Denniston (op. cit., pp. 
236-40). The particular use found is not discussed by Den- 
niston, but is well treated by both Eucken * and Bonitz. Eucken 
observes (p. 37) that Aristotle does not use emphatic 8) except 
in fixed combinations with certain other particles (xal, oi8€¢, ydp, 
re, relatives, ei, 8¢, pér, os). The only passage where he finds 
in the manuscripts a possible example of 8} emphasizing a noun 
is at Politics 1258 b 40 oiov Xdpyte 8) rë Tlagiw, which he con- 
siders corrupt (modern editors read Xapyrí2y, on the authority .- 
of the Medieval Latin versions), and one emphasizing a verb 
(also noted as the only example by Bonitz, but called temporal 
by him), xaAeraiver 87 e00ós in Nicomachzan Ethics 1149 a 34, 
which appears to be actually an example of apodotic à: after a 
participial clause, treated by Denniston on page 925. Appar- 
ently Aristotle never uses free emphatic à. 

On page 38 Eucken remarks, “Sed multo saepius 8) totam 
enuntiationem efficit, . . . ut rem vel sententiam, quam scriptor 
profert, manifestam esse indicet." Similarly Boniiz, at the 
beginning of his article on 6:5, says, “ admodum frequens apud 
Aristotelem usus particulae vi determinativa ad significanda ea 
quae certa sint et manifesta . . . in proponerdis definitionibus 
tamquam concessis ac comprobatis.” And further on, discussing 
his first use of 8)- (to VR he assigns the passage we are now 
considering), he says, * particula $5 inserta enunciationi quae 
pro fundamento ponitur proximae argumentationis, eam vel ex 
communi opinione vel ex argumentis alibi allatis firmam et 


> evidentem esse significat.” The passages cited by Bonitz and 


Eucken are in every respect parallel to this one from the Poetics, 


and include most of those mentioned by Pitcher (note 22, p. 


346) in support of his statement that “ Aristotle frequently 
employs 87 in definitions, thus calling attention to the somewhat 
arbitrary usage characteristic of his terminology.” It is hardly 
necessary to point out the contrast between “unfamiliar,” 
“technical,” “arbitrary,” and “ manifestam," “ certa," * con- 
cessis ac comprobatis,” “ firmam et evidentem." And, indeed, it 


"ig generally known that Aristotle’s definitions are character- 


istically the reverse of arbitrary. 


* Rudolf Eucken, De Aristotelis dicendi ratione, Pars d (Diss. Gót- 
„tingen, 1866), pp. 37-49. 
5 Hermann Bonitz, Indes Aristotelicus (Berlin, 1870). 
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7) 


We might note briefly the principal recurrent features of this 
use of 87. In all cases, as Bonitz and Eucken say, it marks 
the basic statement in a new line of discussion, one which is 
considered clear and acceptable to everyone. furthermore, in 
about three-fourths of the examples cited by Bonitz, the pre- 
ceding sentence, to which 87 supplies the connection, contains a 
preliminary announcement of the new problem, in one of three 
forms: “let us now discuss such-and-such," with Aéyeuev or some 
other hortatory subjunctive; ® “ we must now consider such-and- 
such,” with oxerréov or some similar verbal;* or “this will 
become clear from the following.” * In similar contexts I have 
noted three other conjunctions used by Aristotle. These are: 
yép, the so-called explanatory use, discussed by Denniston (op. 
cit., pp. 58-9) ;° odv (especially pév oóv), a use closely analogous 
to this one of 54, but not treated by Denniston; *° and 8€, a use 
mentioned by Denniston (op. cit., pp. 170-1) as equivalent to obv 
or 95, “ marking the transition from the introduction to a speech 
to the speech proper.” = In spite of di'igent search, however, 


€ So, e. g., in Rhetoric, I, 13, 1373 b 2; 2, 1855 b 26; II, 2, 1378 a 31; 
4, 1380 b 35; 5, 1382 b 29; 8, 1385 b 13; 19, 1392 a 9; Politics, IV, 14, 
` 1297 b 37; Nicomachean Ethics, I, 12, 1101 b 12; IV, 13, 1127 a 21; 
Posterior Analytics, IT, 13, 96 a 24; Sophistic Elenchi, 165 a 38, 165 b 
11; Gait of Animals, TIT, 705 a 4; and in the Poetics, besides the present 
passage, there are two plaees where, very plausible emendations give 
ó5 for dé, Bywater's at VII, 1450 b 22, and Spengel’s at XIV, 1453 b 16. 

7 So in the Rhetoric at I, 6, 1362 a 21; 7, 1363 b 7; III, 11, 1411 b 
25; Politics, V, 2, 1802 a 18; VIII, 15, 1334 b 6; III, 1, 1275 a 32; 
Nicomachean Ethics, I, 8, 1098 b 12. 

8 So in Rhetoric, II, 5, 1382 a 21; 6, 1383 b 13; 7, 1385 a 17; 21, 
1394 b 7. ! n 

° Found after hortatory subjunetives at Nicomachean Hthics, I, 5, 
1097 a 16; Meteorology, I, 2, 339 a 11; 340 a 1, 340 b 6; Paris of 
Animals, II, 10, 655 b 29; Politics, IV, 4, 1290 b 24; after a “will 
become clear"' expression in Poetics, XXV, 1460 b 8; Rhetoric, II, 11, 
1388 a 30. 

1? Found after hortatory subjunctives at Sophistic Elenchi, 164 a 23; 
On the Heavens, IV, 4, 311 a 16; Meteorology, I, 6, 342 b 27; Parts of 
Animals, ITI, 2, 663 b 24; Generation of Animals, V, 1, 778 b 20; On 
Sense, 439 a 18; Nicomachean Ethics, VI, 2, 1130 a 3; Poetics, VI, 
1449 b 24; Rhetoric, II, 15, 1390 b 16; 22, 1395 b 22; after a verbal 
in -réov at Poetics, XIII, 1452 b 31; Nicomachean Ethics, II, 4, 1105 
'b 19; 7, 1107 a 33. 

? Found after hortatory subjunctives at Rhetoric, I, 3, 1358 a 36; 
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I am unable to find any examoles of asyndetor in.such a context 
in Aristotle (as Pitcher’s explanation would require). Further- 
more, a comparison of all the passages cited in notes 6, 7, and 8, 
above, as well as those cited by Pitcher,? gives not the slightest 
warrant for his interpretation; nor can I find 85 so used in any 
Greek author. 

The &j in the second sentence of the Poetics, then, is a con- 
junction, a variety of inferential 84 connecting a previous ex- 
hortation with the first sentence of the discussion proper, and 
marking that sentence, as a whole (not the first word or any 
single word), as a certain and solidly acceptab_e basis for further 
discussion. This use is in literary English best left untranslated 
(as in most of the translations criticized by Pitcher); in col- 
loquial English it might perhaps be rendered by the connecting 
particle “now.” | 


II 


Let us next examine the pattern of sentance-connection in 
Chapter I of the Poetics as a basis for criticizing the analysis 
given by Pitcher (loc. crt., p. 251). The first sentence states in 
general the subject of the whole treatise. The second, marked 
by &j, gives the fundamental principle for the discussion of the 
first three chapters. The third, introduced by yáp in 1447 a 18, 
begins the discussion proper of these three chapters, the end of 
which is marked by uév ob at 1448 b 2. This yáp is continued 
by &é at the beginning of Chapter II, and by čr 8é at the be- 
ginning of Chapter III. This third sentence itself, however, 
picks up and explains the phrase rø èv érépo:s of the preceding 


II, 12, 1388 b 33; 20, 1393 a 27; 23, 1397 a 7; Politics, IL, 1, 1260 b 25; 
and after an expression meaning “such-and-such remains to be dis- 
cussed” (Aorròy elreiv, éxópevóv sri elweiv) in Rhetoric, II, 20, 1393 a 
23; 25, 1402 a 31; III, 12, 1414 a 30. In some of the passages after 
hortatory subjunctives, perhaps 95 should be read. 

 3?In Rhetoric, IL, 1378 a 33 tae 95 is in the combination ei 05, and is 
mainly inferential; in Nicomachean Ethics, VIII, 1162 b 25 it marks a 
fundamental sentence, but without any of the above-mentioned locutions 
in the preceding sentence; in Politics, III, 1275 a 32, the second 6% is 
inferential. His other examples are included in mine. 

The 34 in Platos Laws 810 B (Pitcher, loc. cct.,:p. 352) taken by 
Pitcher as another example of his special use (“as I define it”), is an 
instance of dé 69 (see Denniston, op. cit., p. 259) in which 54 emphasizes 
the adversative force of óé. 
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sentence. The next sentence, introduced by oiov, begins a series 
of illustrations of the phrase 7j xopis 7) uepzypuévois which occupies 
the rest of the chapter. The end of the series is marked by pey 
otv at 1447 b 28. There are only four illustrations, not the 
seven which might have been expected (since neither “ speech ” 
nor “music” is ever found in art separate from “rhythm "), 
and they are marked by a uév ...86...86...8€6.. . series. 
The first illustration (uév in 1447 a 24) is of the “ tone-rhythm ” 
combination, the second (é in 1447 a 26) “rhythm” alone, the 
third (8é in 1447 a 28) the “ speach-rhythm ” combination, and 
the fourth (8é in 1447 b 24) the combination of all three media. 
Of these four illustrations, the third is followed by.a long ex- 
planation of the phrase ávóvvgos rvyxávovyca (or whatever the 
correct reading may be), which in itself is sufficient to guarantee 
some form of &vévugos. This explanation is introduced by yap 
and concluded by uiv oóv in 1447 b 23. 

This outline, which cannot be altered without first altéring 
the text (since it is marked by the particles just as clearly as we 
might do it by letters and numbers), may be presented sche- 
matically as follows (omitting the first sentence). 


I (85). The dynamic mimetic arts (probably all “poetic” . 
for Aristotle) belong to the genus of mimetic arts, and may be 
subdivided by the criteria of medium, matter, and manner. 


A (ydp). Analogous to the media of the static mimetic arts 
are those of dynamic, which occur either separately or 
combined. For example (oiov): 

1 (pév). Pure instrumental musie. 
2 (86). The dance. 
3 (86). Types of mimetic literature without singing. 

These have no names. ! 

a (yép). Examples of known, but unnamed, genres 
under this heading. 

b (sj). The only common type of genre-name is 
based on an erroneous principle, since it separates 
similar works merely on the basis of metrical 

. difference." | 

23 The fact that émomoiíós (and consequently émowoia) is one of the 


names criticized makes it &eem hardly probable that Aristotle chose it 
as a general name for this class of literature. 
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pl E is) And because it includes cna nee 
literature written in verse. ^ ` 

ii (ópotes 8€). And likewise beczuse, even with this 
principle, one type of verse literature cannot be 
named. | 


4 (èé). Mimetic literature with sing:ng.!* 


This is the outline, which, in its essentialis, could be made 
with only the first three words of each sentence, and which many 
previous scholars have correctly apprehended. So Pitcher's at- 
tempt to find a dichotomy based on the presence or absence of 
“musical accompaniment,” 15 and to create from this a new 
outline, is impossible. Whether or not the second sentence im- 
plies a definition of rourixy} (and I think it does), the subject of 
this chapter and the next, the type of art there defined, is 
dynamic mimesis. By this I mean those arts which represent a 
temporal succession of events by an analogous temporal succes- 
sion, as opposed to those arts which depict an isolated state, 


form, quality, or event by a single, usually spatial, unchanging ' 


representation. This is Aristotle’s basic dichotomy of the arts, 
and I believe woinrixy in his use applies to all dynamic mimesis.!? 

The second sentence of the Poetics is a definition by examples, 
and the choice of individual arts there enumerated is determined 
by two considerations: they must have fairly well-established and 
unequivocal names (to avoid periphrasis, explanation, and 
qualification), and they must give an indication of the scope of 
the genus, Of all the species which Aristotle later mentions as 
using speech and rhythm, epic comes closest to satisfying these 
requirements. While érorota could refer to ‘any kind of litera- 
ture in hexameter verse, so much of such literature was actually 


“The four classes of dynamic mimesis (based on the media) are 
again listed, in the same order, in 1448 a 9-18, where Aristotle’s use of 
the phrase zepi robs Aéyous kal rhy WeAouerpiay for the third class seems 
conclusive against keeping roroa in 1447 a 29. 

15 This phrase is certainly badly chosen, since it suggests instrumental 
accompaniment, which is never the criterion, Only the presence or 
absence of song is involved. Instrumental accompaniment is irrelevant 
‘and unimportant;, usually present, for instance, in mimetic dancing, 
which is nevertheless xwpis &puovías. 

. * If Aristotle intended to limit souruc] to literature (which is quite 
possible) he nowhere defines it, nor is it the subject of this chapter. 
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epic that he could with fair safety use the term. Likewise 
avAnrixy and xapiorixy were so normally used of pure instru- 
mental music,*? as opposed to atAwdia and kapoia, that he could 
hardly have foreseen a misunderstanding here. Dancing was 
probably omitted because of the lack of,a clear, familiar name 
for the type which is pure and mimetic. Tragedy, however, and 
comedy and dithyramb were all clearly defined genres in 
Aristotle's day. 

In no sense is this basic sentence (érozouta 95, etc.) a complete 
prospectus of the chapter. It is, as we have said, a definition, 
indicating the genus with which Aristotle is concerned by a list 
of different. familiar and clearly defined species. ‘The next 
sentence gives the possible criteria by which the genus may be 
subdivided, and the rest of Chapter I presents the four sub- 
genera determined by the criterion of artistic media. 

All of the four sub-genera are in ordinary Greek nameless, 
nor does Aristotle either remark on this or coin a name for the 
first two or the last one. Furthermore, the explanation he gives 
in the case of the third variety is entirely concerned with the 
lack or inadequacy of names for individual arts or species under 
this sub-genus. We may therefore suspect the need of further 
emendation. 


III 


What are the probabilities as to the correct text of the sentence 
ý è &romoia, etc.? If we retain the noun, its verb is naturally 


1? Which was largely mimetic, program-music. See R.-E., s. vv. 
“Sakadas,” “ Auletike," “Saiteninstrumente,’ “ Agones” (col. 840). 
Most Greek festivals which had any musical contests had events for 
avAnrai and «x@apiorai. The music of the latter (as opposed to the 
KiGapydoi) was apparently always purely instrumental; the former 
either played alone (the Pythian style) or, far from accompanying 
others, had a chorus as background for their performance. The music 
at Alexander’s celebration described by Athenaeus (XIV, 538 e-f) 
illustrates the usual types. Aristotle (Nicomachean Hthics, X, 5, 1175 
b 3-5) mentions the flute-musie fanatic (hardly a man with a passion 
for accompaniments) as a familiar type, and uniformly refers to atAyrai 
and avAnric in such a way as to show that pure instrumental music 
is meant (e.g. Rhetoric, III, 14, 1414 b 19-25; Poetics, XXVI, 1461 b 
30-32}. To suppose that Aristotle is using the terms one way here and 
another in 1447 a 24 is almost as unlikely as the “epexegetic xa£"- 
interpretation proposed by Pitcher here (loc. cit., p. 350, and, even worse, 
p. 351, n. 42). 
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copied from rootyra rjv pipmow (1447 a 21).in the sentence 
introducing these four sub-genera, and the retention of rvyxc- 
vovoa (with Pitcher) is grammatically possible. But, unfortu- 
nately, the contrast between the use of a generic name and the 
statement that there is none is too strong to be merely implied 
by a dangling circumstantial participle.* Ii érowodta is to be 
retained, then, we must read ávóvegos 86 rvyydve otea, which, 
incidentally, conforms closely to Aristotle’s practice in similar 
- passages? In other cases, however, where he mentions the lack 
of a name and redefines 2 common word for this purpose, he 
adopts it because he needs it and uses it in his discussion. 
But roroa in the sense of “recited, not sung, mimetic litera- 
ture ” is not clearly redefined here, nor does Aristotle ever again 
use the word in this way.** 

Four arguments seem to me decisive against retaining érorotta 
bere: 1) It is totally unnecessary from Aristotle’s point of view. 
This is not a real genus, but a chance collection of literary forms 
which have in common only the negative fact that they do not 
involve singing. If he did give this group a name, it would 
imply a unity (e. g., of Socratic dialogue and elegy) into a single 


18 Pitcher’s remarks on péxpe ToU vir. (loc. cit., pp. 840-1, n. 3) are 
somewhat curious. I take it he wishes the phrese to be exclusive, 
meaning “ up'until the present, but not now any longer." This, he seems 
to feel, would soften the contrast. To support this interpretation he 
eites Bonitz’s Index. Bonitz lists seven occurrences of this or a variant 
phrase. Of these, all but two (Afeteorology 345 b 30 and Metaphysics, 
II, 2, 994 a 18) are unquesticnably inclusive, and even these are more 
naturally taken so, “up to the present and even now,” as Eucken says, 
exactly ër: kal viv. But even if the exclusive interpretation is possible, 
this does not at all eliminate the strong opposition. 

19 E. g., On the Soul, II, 7, 418 a 28. 

.? E. g., $opá in Physics, V, 2, 226 a 33. ! 

21 Pitcher's suggestion of an anticipatory use in the second sentence of 
the Poetics is impossible. As for his etymological speculations on pages 
341-2, if " word-composing " means “coining of words" it is pointless, 
and if it means “the composing (of literary works) using words (bui 
not musical accompaniment),” as he seems to intend, it is impossible. 
All Greek compounds of the form noun-stem plus -rois or -worta known 
to me treat the noum-stem as the direct object of the “ making” in the 
second part. In Aristotle's day the possible etymological senses would 
be “ versification,” “composition of hexameters,” and “composition of 
epie poetry." Aristotle in 1447 b 15 shows tha& he considers the second 
of these correct. 
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art, which Aristotle surely could not have believed in. It seems 
absurd to say that there are many arts of instrumental music, 
for example, but only one art of unsung literature. 2) If he 
had used the word, for whatever reason, he would surely have 
explained more clearly that.he is giving it an abnormal signif- 
cance, and his reasons for so doing.2? 3) If he had taken the 
trouble to introduce a new and special term for this ‘group of 
literary forms, why does he not use it again in 1448 a 10-11, 
the only other place where he ever has occasion to speak of this 
group? 4) The word belongs to a group of formations which 
Aristotle specifically censures as inaccurats and misleading terms 
immediately below (1447 b 14). 

Without roroa, if no other change is made, 5 dé would 
nominalize the following participial phrase (through «àv pérpov 
in 1447 b 9) and require a verb different from sowbvra) thy 
pipnow. Consequently, unless we assumed a larger lacuna, we 
would have to read rvyxáve. o?ca, with Suckow. 


But we have already observed that Aristotle explains and dis- . 


cusses, not the lack of a general name for song-less literature, 
but the lack of a name for dialogue, the lack of a name for any 
type of imitation in iambic trimeters or the like, etc. Nor is this 
Surprising, since in the other illustrations of arts grouped 
together by similarity of media, he merely lists the individual. 
arts. Here he is unable to do this, and quite naturally comments 
on the fact. / 

To eliminate this inconsistency, it is only necessary to alter 
ý Sé-to at 8€, rvyxávovca to Tvyxávovow and pluralize the two 
participles. The singular forms are conditioned by the noun; 
once it is gone we must restore the plural. This seems quite 
clear on purely internal grounds, but it has further the support 
of the Arabic version.” This version suggests also the insertion 


22 As he does, e.g., in the passage cited abcve, note 20, 

“37 wish here to acknowledge the assistance of Professor Arthur 
Jeffery, who translated for me, and discussed with me, the relevant 
passages. His rendering of this sentence is: “ Some do it in prose form, 
simple for the most part, or by measures; and they themselves imitate 
these things, either in mixed form or making use of one kind; and by 
measures which are without any name to this day.” The general stu- 
pidity of this Arabic version is obvious even from a very few lines; 
but that fact gives it a*special value. Both the Arabie translator and 
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of abrois pipotpevar after rois pérpows, which, although not de- 
manded by sense and grammar, certainly improves the sentence: 
ai ÔÈ uóvoy rois Adyous WAois 3) rois pérpots adrots pipotpeval, Kai 

MNA y ~ 3 5 F ¥ e 7 f 7 - 
TOUTOIS €UT€ pyvüca, per GAAjAwY af évi Tun yever xpopevat Gv 
pérpov, &yóvupot Tvyxávovot péypt Tod viv.2* The whole connection 
of thought is now simple, straightforward, anc logical. 


| IV. 

There remain a number of minor points in which Pitcher 
seems to have misinterpreted the Greek. 

On page 350.76 eívoAov is rendered “in their entirety." This 
adverbial phrase regularly in Greek and always in Aristotle ? 
means “ generally speaking,” “in general," and is one familiar 
way of qualifying a generalization which would otherwise be too 
sweeping. | 

On pages 346-7 he takes &zacat piy rovotvrat THY pipzow êv óvÜpà 
Kai Àóyo kal dppovia, rotros 8 1) epis 1) peurypévors to mean that 
every “ poetic art ” in Aristotle’s sense uses all three media. To do 
this, he has to ignore the uiv . . . 88$ . . . opposition contained 
here, ignore xépis or,give it some sense which I cannot divine, 
limit Aristotle's zo:mrixy to literature, treat as digressions the 
examples of instrumental music and dancing. and stretch the 
meaning of dpyovia to include the intonation of ordinary speech 


and the phenomena of the Greek accent. This seems to me 


incredible.?9 To justify the exclusion of instrumental music and 


his Syriac predecessor were more interested in translating Aristotle’s 
words than his meaning. Professor Jeffery points out that Syriac 
favors participial constructions, while Arabic prefers finite verbs. 

*4In some ways it would be simpler to read 4j dé pórov rois Móyois 


. ythois kai» ġ Tots pérpois abrois pupovuérvm, with the participles all 


singular. This does not agree with the Arabic, but both it and our 
Greek MSS could be explained on the basis of an archetype in which 
kai ù became 9, the differences being due to different ways of restoring 
coneord. This reading, however, has the disadvantage of making 
Aristotle unify.all narrative poetry as a single art, whereas he almost 
surely considered epic as distinct from iambic or eleziae. He does not 
even regard comedy and tragedy as the same art. 

25 See Bonitz’s Index for ihe examples. 

26 The passage he cites from the Laws (665 A), apparently to justify 
applying ápuoría to spoken intonation, actually refers to singing, as one 
element of choral dance, and $v0uós there refers to dancing, not speech- 
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dancing, he merely says (p. 347) that ^ Aristotle would not 
classify these arts as poetic." Further, in his note 31, he says, 
“that this (sc. pure instrumental music) is a deviation from 
the regular practice is suggested by the circumstantial participle 
xpopevas" The logic is hard to follow, but perhaps arises from 
_a notion that a circumstantial participle is one translated with 
* when." The participle in this case, of course, is one of manner, 
and merely serves to make it quite plain that dppovia and fv6no 
are instrumental datives. Aristotle does not qualify his state- 
ment in any way because the normal and regular implication of 
abXgrukg and kfapwruoj is pure instrumental music. The pas- 
sages from Plato merely prove the popularity ge such music and 
Plato’s dislike of it. 

There is nothing in Aristotle to warrant the word “ some- 
times ” which Pitcher (p. 347, n. 31) prefixes to “used alone by 
the arts of the flute and the lyre.’ Further on in note 31 he 
says that the “ plain sense of jupo)vrat . . . of tov Ópygorov " 18 
“some dancers imitate by rhythm itself without tone.” Of course 
oi ray ópygorov is not Greek for “some dancers," nor in this 
context is it possible Greek at all. 'There can hardly.be any 
doubt that 4 rév ópxgerov is correct and that pipotvrae must be 
deleted. Instrumental Sa DA TER is irrelevant, and dancers 
qua dancers do not sing. 

From his translation (p. 340, with note 3, and p. 348, with 
note 32) we might infer that Pitcher analyzes rois Adyous Vois 
Ñ Tois pérpos as being a subordinative endocentric phrase com- 
posed of rois Aóyow (“spoken words . . . without musical ac- 
companiment ?) with two alternative modifiers, yrAois (“ prose”) 
and trois pérpows (“verse”). This is of course grammatically 
impossible, and perhaps Pitcher is only paraphrasing. In any, 
case, the correct analysis is as a co-ordinative endocentrie phrase 
composed of two alternatives, rois Adyos «ois and rois pérposs, 


rhythm. What troubles Pitcher, apparently, is the use of xai here to 
connect the three media. Since the Greeks had no particle equivalent 
to our “and/or,” Aristotle could express his meaning here in only 
two ways; either “rhythm or speech or music or any combination of 
two of these or all three combined," which would be both cumbersome 
and inaccurate, or “rhythm and speech and music, either (one or two of 
these) separately or {all three) combined,” which is shorter, simpler, 
and more precise. 
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in which rois Aóyorss means “-prose ” and yAots “ pure” is added 
to avoid any possible misunderstanding, while rois uérpows means 
“verse.” This use of Adyos is found in the singular commonly 
meaning “a prose work, e.g. fable, narrative, history, speech, 
dialogue,” and in the plural, as here, meaning “prose” in 
general, as well as “prose works.” It is found again in the 
Poetics at 1448 a.11 and 1450 b 15; and in the Rhetoric at 1404 
b 33 we have the phrase j4Aoi Adyot for the same thing. The 
parallel with 1448 a 11, robs Adyous kai rhv diÀoperpiav, is Very 
close, and led Vahlen to transpose yAois here so as to modify 
pérpois, in which case it would mean “not sung.” Finally, this . 
phrase, “ prose and verse," is' intended as a dichotomy equivalent 
to Aóyo in 1447 a 22, specifically excluding áppovía, and including 
pubyes only by implication. When Aristotle in 1447 b 25 repeats 
the three media, he substitutes péAos for áppovía and pérpov for 
Aóyos because, of the two types of each, only song (not instru- 
mental music) and only verse (not prose) is relevant for the 
group containing the drama, dithyramb, and nome. But both 
prose and verse (separately) may occur in the song-less type of 
rowurixy. The word pévov here is parallel to that in 1447 a 24 
and to atro in 1447 a 26, and like them shows that not all three 
media are used by arts of this group. In short, Aóyos, as used 
in 1447 a 22, is equivalent to of Aóyot «Aot. plus rà pérpa, and 
this phrase in 1447 a 29 is another way of saying póvov rà Aóyo, 
which, as Pitcher correctly observes, could not for Aristotie . 
exclude fvÓuós, since all speech is rhythmical. ^ : 
Finally, Pitcher remarks (p. 347, n. 29) that reading for 
Aristotle “perhaps implied reading aloud." It is well known 


E that, normally, all reading was reading aloud in antiquity." 


4 


y 
To sum up: Pitcher's interpretation of 8) in 1447 a 13 must 


. be rejected, since it assumes for the particle a force totally unlike 


any which the word has anywhere in extant Greek literature; 
and roroa at that point means “the art of epic poetry” in 
the sense in which Aristotle everywhere else uses the word. 


27 Cf. J. Balogh, “ Voces Paginarum ” in Philologus, LXXXII (1927), 
pp. 202-40, and G. L. Hendrickson, “ Ancient Reading” in C.J., XXV 
(1929), pp. 182-906. i 
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Pitcher’s attempts to explain away Aristotle’s references to pure 
instrumental music are unsuccessful, and ignore the great popu- 
larity of this art (especially flute-music) in Aristotle’s day. 
His new outline of the chapter contradicts the outline plainly 
marked by Aristotle with his connecting particles. On the posi- 
tive side, there is a great deal of evidence to show the unde- 
sirability or impossibility of retaining érowota at 1447 a 28, and 
we have suggested that the best reading is one which we may 
translate: “Thirdly, the imitative arts which make use of prose 
only, or of verse by itself, whether combining various meters 
or using only one, are unfortunately still nameless.” 
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SPITZER'S GRAIL ETYMOLOGY. 


To the various interpretations of OF graal, Professor Spitzer 
(A. J-P., LXV [1944], p. 360) adds a new one. Let me quote 
his own words: 


A *cratalis-e can, accordingly, be derived from Lat. cratis-és 
* something woven, plaited, interlaced ”—compare the derivation 
of cratis, craticius, craticula in Romance (E. F. W., 2302-4) : one 
wil note the use of “osier,” oi the withe rod, the flexible 
material, par excellence, for such baskets. The most primitive 
receptacle must have been the basket made of Hexible branches of 


“withe rod”; later the word was transferred to bowls of wood 


(the Morvan stage), tin (the greiet of Fribourg), still later of 
silver and other precious materials— and it is in this latter 
reference that it appears in Chrestien, in Robert de Boron, and 
in Helinandus. l 


This explanation, to say the least, is ingenious. But, in order to 
give it precedence over the prevailing etymology from cratér-éris, 
cratéra (Greek xparjp), Spitzer is compelled to rule out of exisi- 
ence ML cratus and gradaiits—which are props on which the 
latter etymology rests. . 

He begins with ML gradalis employed ig Helinand of Froid- 
mont in a well-known passage which I quoted in full (M. P., 
XIII [1916], p. 185) in support of the etymology orou 
by Diez, sustained in 1921 by Hebeisen (Bezeichnungen für 
Geschirr, etc., p. 47), and listed as such (gradalis) in Meyer- 
Lübke, &. E. W°. The argument is that Helinand was a medie- 
val (“theocratic”) etymologizer: witness his explanation of 
gradalis by gradatim* and of graal by grata et acceptabilis. So 
much every scholar is ready to grani. But it does not follow 
that Helinand's “ etymological lore is negligible." Nor is it true 


- that gradalis “is nothing but a reconstruction on the part of: 


t e 
1 There is, of course, a post-classical adj. gradclis “step by step" 
which may have a bearing on the question. Since, <n any case, we have 
to start with craí-, the analogy of camin-uws, from which caminata and 


'eaminalis(e) were derived, suggests itself. In Chrétien (Conte del 


graal, vs. 8100) caminalis appears as cheminal " fire-dog "; cf. Paul 
Benoit, “ Die Bezeichnungen für Feuerbock,” Z. R. Ph., XLIV RP 
pp. 417 ff., and N. E. D., s. v. “ Chimney.” 
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. Helinandus destined to ‘give an etymology’ to the OF form 
gradi." In short, Helinand did not, as Spitzer wrongly assumes, 
invent the word gradalis; for the simple reason that it is 
recorded for the year 1010 (two centuries before Helinand) in 
Append. Marcae Hisp., ‘col. 973—io wit: gradales duas de argento 
by the side of anapos duos de argento. If Spitzer had taken the 
pains to read to the end of my article, he would liave realized 
that gradalis had an independent.existence and that OF graal 
. and Prov. grazal may well be separate derivatives of it; cf. 
. *eredentare OF graanter and laudare NW. Prov. lauzar. But 
what makes the eleventh- -century occurrence significant is that 
the “two grails of silver ” mentioned have a counterpart in the 
Pseudo-Wauchier Continuation (vv. 16760 ff.) of Chrétien: 


An une loige par devant 
Vit sus graaus d'argent ester 
Plus de cent testes de sengler * 


which shows that in these early references graal seems to mean 
“dish” or “ platter,” a meaning preserved in the dyscyl of the 
Welsh Peredur. It would take me too far afield to trace the 
steps whereby, through the intermediary of Robert de Boron 
and the Holy Blood legend at Bruges (ca. 1150) and Fécamp 
(ca. 1171), Chrétien’s “ dish  (Helinand's scutella, the catinus 
of Mark 14, 20, the paropsis of Matt. 26, 23) became the “ cup ” 
(caliz) of the Last Supper, etc. Suffice it to say that MS C of 
the Prose Joseph (not, as Hertz, Parz?. 424, says, the Didot- 
Perceval) states categorically: graal, c'est à dire... lou caalice 
(Hucher, I, p. 227). ‘This and other matters I must defer until 
. the pupueeuen of my Critical Survey of Arthurian Documents.® 


* Reading of MS E, fol. iori, supported is MSS A, L, Q, T, U. 
Potvin's text, which follows MS P, stands alone in reading “ grailles." 

3 If, however, I may anticipate my discussion briefly here, it is to 
point out that in the Byzantine Mass (Burdach, Gral, chap. LX) the 
* host" is carried in a diskos, a “broad & deep vessel resting on one 
foot,”——just as in Chrétien's graal (wherefore Hilka, ed. Conte del graal, 
p. 680, thinks of Chrétien’s use of tae word as “ciborium”). If this 
is true, then our-whole attitude toward Philip of Flanders’ livre is 
subject to. change: it may, in that case, have contained an account 
of the Byzantine ritual, brought back by Philip from the Orient, which 
further would explain the “  processicn " in the Conte del graal lacking 
in Celtic analogues and in the romances following the Robert, not the 
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As for gradus—the word on which Diez laid stress, since it 
occurs in the tenth-century Ecbasis captwi—Spitzer’s reasóns 
for declaring it “non-existent” [sic] are best given in his own 
words: ` | i 


* Nec biberam cratum pecudis de sanguine tinctum.” It seems 
to me evident that cratum is equivalent, not to xparýp (is “ to 
drink a cup tinged with blood” a natural expression?) but to 
éxparov “the unmixed, pure, ünadulterated wine”: bibera[m] 
acratum could be metrically correct, since prevocalic -m is sub- 
ject to elision in Latin verse: the a- may have been dropped 
because.of a fusion with the -a of bibera [m]. 


Obviously, Spitzer hopes it was dropped. But was it? And, did 
it ever exist in the passage quoted? How, then, can he assert 
that cretus = xparņp “is non-existent.” 

As my old friend Karl Pietsch used to say: “ Etymologien 
beweist man nicht”; that is etymologies, in order to be accept- 
able, have a transparent, prime-sautwr character which carries 
conviction or, at least, probability. "Although Spitzer has ex- 
pressed himself similarly in “Aus der Werkstatt des Ety- 
mologen (Jahrb. f. Philologie, Y [1925], pp. 129 ff), his 
derivation of OF graal seems to me too devious to meet that 
condition. 


WILLIAM A. NITZE. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT Los ANGELES. 


Chrétien, tradition. Into this account, then, Chrétien wove his Perceval- 
Fisher King story, derived from Welsh and Breton sources. My critique 
of Burdach, M. P) XXXVII (1940), pp. 315-20, would have to be modi- 
fied accordingly; and my recent article, supporting Baist, in M. L. N., 
LIX (1944), pp. 559 ff, as well. Here would be another case of con- 
flation. But more of this in my fortheoming book. i 


| 
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THE NUMQUID VIS FORMULA IN ROMAN COMEDY. 


The expression numquid vis, or any of ite variants, was a polite 
formula whereby one might gracefully indicate a desire to termi- 
nate a conversation and withdraw. A typical, and probably the 
most widely known, example in Latin literature is in Horace’s. 
encounter with the bore (Sat., I, 9, 6), while the function of the 
formula is described by Donatus! in comment upon an example 
in Terence, Eun. 341. 

That this formula derived ultimately frcm a genuine question 
to which a genuine answer was given is axiomatic, but the fifty- 
three examples from Plautus and Terence show us, without 
Donatus’ help, that in the second century B. C. it was already a 
well-recognized formula familiar to ordinary conversation. In 
some instances it is treated as such, with either no reply at all 
or some brief indication of a negative; in others the reply con- 
sists of what appears to be a very poor joke until one realizes 
that the joke consists not only in the answer, but in the fact that 
ibis an answer to a question which expects only the completion 
of the formula. As in the case of any formulaic expression when 
interpreted literally, the humor lies largely in the distortion of 
the convention, not in the joke itself.” o 

Though the variant forms in which the question appears do not 
in themselves attest, its formulaic character, the elliptical forms 
in which it sometimes appears do, e. g., numquid me, and the 
omission of aliud, ceterum, or amplius in more than half the 
cases, especially in the most common form, numquid vis, and 
the omission of any verb in eight instances. Formalism, how- 


2 Significo me abire; nam abiturt, ne id dure facerent, “ numquid vis” 
dicebant his, quibuscum. constitissent. Quid est ergo “rogo numquid 
velit”? hoc est: dico quod abeuntes solent. l 

? Cf. quid agis (how do you do?) interpreted and answered as if it 
were “ What are you doing? " | 

3 Plautus: numquid vis, 14; numquid aliud, 5; numquid me vis, 3 
(once with nunciam); numquippiam aliud me vis, 2; numquid ceterum. 
me voliis, 2; nisi quid vis, 3; numquid. aliud, vis -+- infinitive, 2; each 
of the following once: nq aliud me vis, nq me, nq ceterum voltis, nq 
amplius, nq vis quin, ete, nq me vis quin, etc, nq aliud me morare, 
nq est ceterum quod morae sit, ng priusquam abeo me rogaturus, nisi 
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ever, does not. prevent elaboration, as may 9e seen in. several 
phrases in the list, especially in the dependence of various com- 
plementary infinitives on the verb vis, or the substitution of 
another verb entirely (numqutd aliud imperas, Hun. 213), or in 
the casting of the whole question into conditional form with 
nist.* Although no orthographic change is apparent in the manu- 
scripts, the expression may well have suffered in oral use by the 
loss of various sounds, as in English * D'ja do?” for “How do 
you do? ", The necessity of preserving metrical rhythm in drama 
-may have helped preserve the full sounds, however. But formu- 
laic shortening is obvious where a reply is not even awaited (Aul. 
579), or, if given, is cast in such a form as not to take cognizance 
of the question (Cas. 750).5 i 

An entirely different use with altered emphasis may be seen 
in some examples in which the original force cf the question can 
still be felt. Sometimes a person who is receiving a set of instruc- 
tions will inquire, before departing, numquid vis? Under such : 
circumstances it is à good deal more than merely a leave-taking 
formula. Slaves, since they would be responsible for carrying 
out orders, would naturally wish to have full instructions, and, 
though with proper deference they may indicate their desire to 
be on their way, the numquid vis has a more genuine ring (e. g., 


- Merc. 282). In other cases the questioner may be really anxious 


for more information, such as a lovelorn adulescens yearning for 
help in winning his girl (e. g. Bacch. 757). Even though in these 
cases the reply may be a joke, the numquid vis retains some of 
its original force simply because it was employed in a situation 
(before the joke) in which information was desired. The fact 
that the author's purpose may have been primarily the intro- 
duetion of the joke is of no importance in determining whether | 


quid me vis, nisi quid aliud vis, nisi quid me aliud vis. Terence: nq vis, 
3;,.each of the following once: ng nos vis, ng vis aliud, nq aliud me vis, 
nq me aliud, nq imperas, nq vis duin, etc., ng est quod mea opera opus 
vobis sit. 

* English has as many variants of the same formula. The main dif- 
ference between English and Latin is the low cost of retaining me in 
Latin, whereas in English it is more often omitted because it usually 
requires à preposition with it. 

5 All line references are to the Oxford texts of W. M. Lindsay, | 1903 
(Plautus) and R. Kauer and W. M. Lindsay, 1926 Terence}. 
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the numquid vis was also a genuine question. Another type 
with qualities of reality is the sarcastic numquid vis, used under 
readily recognizable circumstances of mock seriousness. Trin: 198 
ig an amused inquiry from a character who has been twice, and 
for no apparent reason, called: back from his intended departure 
which was indicated by another numquid vis six lines earlier. 
Conversely, in Epid. 512, when the fidicina has already done 
enough to upset Periphanes’ composure by disclosing the trick 
of which he was the victim, her numquid me vis ceterum (with, 
we may be sure, a coyly malicious inflection on the ceterum) 
makes her meaning unmistakable. 

. Between these two extremes, the genuine question and the 
almost meaningless formula, lies the great mass of the Plautine 
examples (Terence’s are more evenly divided). They sound 
natural enough, especially when one sees from other evidence in 
the dialogue that the speaker will leave shortly, yet the nature 
of the conversation does not permit the categorical statement 
that no more information is desired. They have qualities which 
belong to both groups, and as such are representative of the 
stage through which the expression must have passed on its way 
to becoming a formula (Bacch. 604, Persa 692). The presence 
of these degrees of formalism in the plays of Roman Comedy 
proves that this expression, like all formulae in spoken language, 
existed as a formula and as a real question, and in various inter- 
mediate stages, simultaneously. The growth of the formula has 
without doubt limited, but it has not eliminated, occasions for 
and employment of the original form from which it developed. 
All forms, from real question to formula, and all kinds of 
answers, from serious additions to instructions, brief jokes, or 
no answer at all, stand side by side in Roman Comedy. 

With so many variant forms available the comic writers were 
guided in the choice probably as much by metrical considerations 
as anything else. This does not mean that any particular form 
is restricted to any one metrical scheme, for the simplest forms 
are found frequently in both iambics and trochaics, and such is 
the flexibility of comic verse that they can begin in either thesis 
or arsis of either foot.” The futility of any hope of discovering 


€ It wil, however, be of great importance in a later phase of this 
investigation. 
* Numquid vis begins the iambic foot five times, the trochaic, eight; 


~ 
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a metrical principle guiding the choice of form can be quickly 
demonstrated. 

By far the most common position is at the beginning of the 
line, but numquid: vis, begins also at the start of the 3rd and the 
6th trochaic foot, the 5th iambic foot, and in the arsis of the 
4th trochaic. Numquid me vis begins in the 1st and 4th trochaic, 
and in the arsis.of the 3rd‘trochaic, and in the 2nd iambic thesis. 
Numquid aliud begins in the 1st, the 4th, and the 5th trochaic 
foot and in the 1st and 3rd iambic. Numquid ceterum begins | 
twice in the 4th thesis of the senarius and once in a Glyconie 
cantiéum. The conditional forms beginning with nisi fall in six 
different positions. The longer and more elaborate forms, as well 
as the short forms which occur only once, exhibit a great variety 
of position. 5 

Neither is there any consistency in the simple or resolved foot 


or in the position of similar syllables under the accent. Obvious 


trochaic patterns such as mümquid vis, nimquid àlvud vis, are 
common, but numquid vis is also used. The irregularity is well 
illustrated by Oist. 117: ndimquid mà vis beginning the line, but 
two lines later nümquad mé vis appears, beginning in the thesis of 


ihe fourth foot. The great variety may be seen in the following 


table in which all parts of all types of form in all meters are 
broken down: : 


Principal Principal 

accent(/)  Seeondary(") accent Secondary 
num P106; T2 P 9; T2 ceterum P3 P4 
quid Pll; T4 P 1;Tl nünciom P1 P1 
me (zos) P 5; T2 P3 quippiam P2 
áliud P1; T2 Pll; T2 | alád ^ |^ PI 
vis P.9 P 6 nisi P2 Pl 

-~ amplius P 1 l i 


The real choice of form quite obviously lay in control not by 
any specific material but by a. combination of factors affecting 
metrical convenience _(e. g., Phorm. 151 where numquíd aliud 
me vis is impossible in iambic verse, but the insertion of Geta 


- elided before aliud permits it?) and the author's own FAS to 


numqus id me vis, the iambic twice, the trochaic ten times; m 
aliud, the iambic six, the trochaic, eight. AE" 

® Another easy change is the fone ene of quid by insertion of me 
after it, Trin. 458. 
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preserve a certain number of feet or syllables to be available for 
other words in the same ling. (e. g. Oist. 119 where numquid me 
vis could just.as well have been numquid vis, but Plautus evi- 
dently wished to have two and a half feet remaining). There 
will be as many explanations as theré are examples. Any. de- 
‘termination of a principle of selection is impossible beyond the. 
obvious, but practical, observation that the playwright chose a 
particular form because it suited the meter and it left space for 
what he wished to say before and after the formula: 


. Much more fruitful observations may be made on other aspects 


of the formula. Natural as it may sound in any context, it ob- 
irudes sufficiently upon the consciousness of the reader to cause 


him to wonder why it was employed at all Obviously it is never - 


necessary; just as obviously in many cases it does not add any- 
thing to the general effect of the dialogue. The very best one 
can say for it.is that it reflects. common speech, and therefore 
imparts naturalness to the stage. But this does not explain why 


_it appears in so obviously a controlled dialogue as that of drama, 


for, in the case of formulaic use with a negative answer, it is 
colorless; whereas when the question is emphasized | and a real 
affirmative answer given, the passage does not gain any qualities. 
that could not have been gained in the first place, without the, 


use-of the.formula. Why then, do the comic writers use it at ali? 


When this question is once asked, there are three observations 
which immediately assume considerable importance in the quest 
for an answer. 1) Natural as it may bé in the speech of all lan- 
guages, the formula does not appear in the fragments of Greek 
New Comedy. Though it must be admitted that the formula is 
not the type of line that lends itself to citation by grammarians - 
or other New Comedy testimonia, one might have expected to 
find it at least once in the longer fragments of Menander. 2) Tke 
answer, if not merély conventional, is set apart from whatever 

went before’ the question, and by this means, achieves a certain 
emphasis which it could not have had, were it merely one more 
‘piece of information in a series of instructions or similar material. 
Undoubtedly some physical movement or gesture would accom- 
. pany the.question, suggesting the intended departure, and with 
that the audience would sense also a psychological shift which 


would draw its attention to the reply. The reply could thus be : 
given a dramatic frame "created by virtue of its being an ümex-', 


a 
ooh’; 
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TT affitalive inen where none at all was. expected. 

. -Even the most. inexperienced stage direczor could easily effect 
this setting, and’ would. 3) The majority of the examples from . 
Plautus and Terence, when judged by the answers given, exhibit 

- certain marked features which effectively preclude their dismissal 
as mere insignificant uses of an accepted formula. The study of 
these features and the setting given them will constitute the 
remainder of this investigation. Full analysis of all examples 
will be made first, and the features will be pointed out from 
"Which conclusions will be drawn later. | 
. For the purposes of this analysis the examples will be divided .—— 
according to classifications already suggested: first, formalistic 
uses; second, those which introduce distinct replies; the second 
nA will include those which retain the force of the original 
question and produce genuine affirmative replies, and thóse which 
introduce jokes or other material. 

. The formal convention is employed seventeen T by Vidiue | 
"T four times by Terence, with no suggestion from the context 
of any complicating factor. In five of these no. answer is even 
offered. Aul. 579 is probably the most stereotyped numquid vis 
in all Roman Comedy. Megaronides and Euclio have been carry- 
ing on an unimportant though amusing conversation ; dramatic 
planning necessitates removing Megaronides from the scene. The | 
exit is motivated by his desire to bathe and offer sacrifice, a natural 
enough reason since he was to be married that day. The departure 
is manipulated by the formula in this form: ego, nisi quid me 
vis, eo lavatum ut sacruficem, to which Euclio does not reply and 
. his next words show Megaronides to have left the stage. Trin. 
458 gives us a very formal and frigid example when Lesbonicus 
haughtily refuses Philto’s offer of marriage without a dowry with: 
nisi quid me aliud vis, Philto, respondi iibi. Philto's reply is 
merely a renewal of his attempt to persuade him. Similarly 
Sannio's threat to leave av Adel. 247 is answered only by more : 
pleas. Slightly different is Pseud. 370 where Ballio sarcastically ` 
remarks numquid aliud etiam voltis dicere after Calidorus and . 
Pseudolus have been indulging in a long series of insults to him. ` 
They reply here with another fling. In'Cas. 750 Olympio’s num- 
guid est ceterum quod morae sit, though not directly answered, 
receives implied confirmation by Lysidamus’ timid remarks sug- 
gesting a reason for not going indoors. This example serves as a 
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transition to a larger group in which the conventional formula 
is followed by an equally conventional reply. 

Of these there are sixteen, colorless, meaningless, and just as 
described by Donatus. No one would argue that there is either : 
humor or any other dramatic value in sizuation, form of question, 
or form of reply. "They are: 


Asin. 108 answer: ambula? 


Aul. 175 vale 

263 istuc à et vale 
Capt. 191 venias temperi 
Cist. 119 ut valeas 
Cure. 516 bene vale 

522 vale atque salve 
Merc. 282 tantumst 

325 vale 
Pers. 108 vale 
Poen, 911 valeas, beneque ut tibi sit 
Rud. 403 eas 
Truc. 883 fac valeas 
Eun. 341 recte 
Hec. 272 eo tecum una 
Phorm. 151 ut bene sit tibi 


Here is formula gua formula, with no vestige of pun, joke, or 
anything other than pure convention. Not one is necessary to 
the development of the dialogue, neither does any contribute the 
least color to the conversation save the naturalness of reflecting 
real speech. Although this may be reason enough for writers to 
have used them, it is probable that in some examples at least 
the main purpose is rather the filling out of an unfinished line 
in the easiest and most convenient way. Of a total of eight ex- 
amples in Plautus and Terence in which the formula, answer, 
and all occupy the last half of a last line of dialogue, four are 
in this list.'? That such a minor and pure-y mechanical function 
should appear in these conventional usages only increases their 
meaninglessness. Neither is it surprising that among the twenty- 
one examples so far discussed there should be a rather high 


9... nist quid vis. fietne? DE. ambula. Lindsay, codd. 
. nisi quid vis. DE. ei. bene ambula. | Fleckeisen, Goetz-Schoell. 
1° Aul. 175, 263, Cist. 119, Merc. 329. The other four (Amph. 542, 
Mil. 575, 1195, Phorm. 458) also have this purpose, though other fac- 
tors are involved as well, The same purpose, extended to & line and a 
half, is less obviously held in Asin. 108 and Hec. 272, 
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proportion of very short forms,” probably because of the fact 
that less emphasis is to be given them than others we shall 
observe later. s 
The remaining thirty-two examples are provided with answers 
of various sorts other than conventional replies. The question 
may be slipped in quite naturally and thus perform the con- 
ventional function, but the replies contain material which has 
some definite dramatic value of its own. These values are of 
three types: 1) affirmative replies containing instructions sup- 


‘plementing others given before the formula; 2) a reply which 


distorts the conventional answer or in some similar way calls 
attention consciously to the fact of formulaic usage, thus de- 
stroying the formulaic neutrality; ** 3) formulaic answers which 
lead to further continuation of the dialogue. 

In the first group there are seven passages; they preserve the 


original force óf the question and betray the origin of the 


formula. In each case the answer adds instructions of a per- 
fectly serious and reasonable nature. They could have been given 
without the stimulus of the numquid vis question, but by this 
means vividness is gained for the natural curiosity of the ques- 
tioner and emphasis is obtained for the reply. In four cases 
(Capt. 400, Mil. 185, Most. 404, Poen. 801) it is very important 
that the added material receive this emphasis, for it plays an 
important part in the plot, and by this means wins the audience's 
full attention. | ^ 
In the second group are twenty-one passages 14 in which the 
answers given contain instructions, but with such humorous 


11 Of 27 two- or three-word forms, 13 appear in these 21 examples: 
they constitute 49% of all examples, but 62% of this conventional type. 

12 Of. above, note 2. 

13 Amph. 970 sums up previous instructions; Capt. 400 further in- 
structions for trip; Mil. 185 serious instructions; Most. 404 instructions 
to lock house; Poen. 801 orders to change costume after impersonation: 
Eun. 213 summary; Phorm. 563 summary and dismissal. The passage 
in the Miles has a humorous aspect which is not part of the play; it will 
be discussed later. 

14 Amph. 542, 544; Bacch. 604, 757; Capt. 448; Cure. 525; Epid. 512; 
Men. 328, 548; Mil. 259, 575, 1085, 1195; Pers. 735; Pseud. 665; Trin. 
192, 198; Truc. 432; Adel. 432; Eun. 191; Phorm. 458. The details of 
these replies will bé found discussed fully below, pp. 294, 295, 299 f., 301. 
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twists that it is obvious that the question was asked, not for 
conventional or real purposes, but merely in order to motivate 
the witty reply. A typical example is Bacch. 757 in which the 
instruetions given are unexpectedly pleasurable where work in- 
stead would be more normal. Further instructions of which the 
humor consists in comic exasperation appear in Epid. 512 and 
Men, 328. The exasperation may be in the question itself, as in 
Trin. 198. Others derive their. humor from a negative reply, but 
one which nevertheless incorporates elements of humor (Pers. 
785, Pseud. 665). In two special cases, Amph. 544 and Capt. 
448, the replies seem to be conventional to some characters, but 
because of the special situation (impersonation) they have a 
different and deeper meaning to others and to the audience, 
All degrees of humor appear in this category; the one thing 
which they have in common is that the dramatic values of the 
formulaic question consist in the humerous answer elicited and 
in the very fact that the convention is satirized by being broken. 
There is a marked similarity between this technique and the 
humor of extra-dramatic allusions in which the. joke is based 
upon the breaking of the dramatic illusion.!* 

In the third group, a small number of passages show the intro- 
duction of some humorous material, but in some other form than 
an answer. On Cist. 117 and Poen. 190, in fact, there is, techni- 
cally, no answer at all, for the questioner continues speaking 
without awaiting a reply. This brings about a continuance of 
the dialogue, usually on another tack, and consequent abandon- 
ment of the intended departure until some later time desired by 
the author. In the Cistellaria the delay lasts only two lines, 
when another numquid vis formula is used; in the Poenulus 
the shift, being a gratuitous explanation as to why Agorastocles 
wishes to go, initiates an argument by Milphio to prevent his 
going, to which he yields after five lines. In Pers. 692 the an- 
swer is “ What’s your hurry," which in turn introduces a new : 
subject prolonging the conversation until another formula termi- 
nates it at lme 708. In Hun. 363 a somewhat similar answer, 
quo nunc 1s?, results in the discussion of a wholly new theme 
which occupies the attention of all on stage for nearly thirty 
lines. 


15 Cf. Hough, “ Miscellanea Plautina,” T. A. P. A., LXXI (1940), pp. 
191-4. 
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The foregoing summary of the use of the numquid vis formula 
We Plautus and "Terence may be tabulated thus: 


f 


Formulaio Use Original Force l 
Conventional No humor in : Joke in Other . 
No answer answer reply reply material Totals 
Plautus 4 13 D a 18 3 43 - 
Terence 1 3 2 3 1 10 
21 T 


25 53 


There is not much difference between the two authors in their ` 
choiee of technique. Both employ. the conventional type about 
4090 of the time; Plautus lays a little more emphasis, as might ' 
be expected, on the jokes, nearly 50% to Terence’s 40%; the 
original force appears 20% in Terence, and cnly 11% in Plautus. 
Such a.slight variation, especially in view of Terence’s small 
total number, is hardly significant, but in the discussion to fol- 
low a marked difference between the two authors will become 
apparent and the real nature of Plautus’ parpose in employing 
this device will be clear. 
. The material contained in or introduced by these fifty-three 
passages, especially by the thirty-two non-conventional passages 
,just discussed, is considerably more significant than the mere 
captions of the classification indicate. First, there will be found 
a liberal sprinkling of Roman references, puns possible only in 
Latin, which prove Roman authorship rather than Greek. The 
material may be a continuation or expansion-of what went before 
the formula, but more often there is a harsh break in the train 
of thought; new material is thrown in for its own sake because 
- it is the sort of thing the Roman audience liked, gathering a 
brief laugh before ending the scene or returning to the main 
- subject. Secondly, where the material itself is less surely Roman, 
by virtue of the lack of any proof-giving phrase, a number of 
passages will leave a very definite impression of Roman origin, 
especially with those readers familiar with Plautus and with the 
general results of the investigations of Leo, Fraenkel, and Jach- 
mann. Thirdly, some passages are so near the borderline of 
subjective decision that it would be hazardous to state even that 
they were probably Roman, yet most readers will have that im- 
pression from even the most casual glance. It will be safe to say 
that they quite possibly could be Playtine or Terentian addi- 
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tions. Fourthly, there are fourteen conventional formulae which 
obviously exist merely as formulae and nothing else; about these 
no further comment need be made.5 They will all be found in 
our previous conventional list, but by no means all the passages 
there listed will be thus simply dismissed. The reason for this 
apparent paradox may be readily seen by noting the technical 
aspects of this device. 

By its very definition, it brings a conversation to a close, and 
therefore it may bring a Roman addition to a close just as effec- 
tively as a normal dialogue taken from the Greek original. In 
such cases the question appears quite natural, and indeed it 
is so, but it is nonetheless intimately associated with the tech- 
niques of insertion. As the end of an addition it is similar to 
the “enough of this” formula common in Plautus," and at the 
beginning it resembles the sed quid ats, audin etiam, or other 
attention getting devices which so frequently alter the course of 
the dialogue. In a few cases the numquid. vis appears both at the 
beginning and at the end of the same section. 

Insertions, or suspected insertions, may vary in length from a 
single phrase to a passage of considerable length. They may 
sause à single laugh or they may be intended to help a transition 
over a joint between two Greek originals, or other type of adapta- 
sion deriving from a Roman source. Such instances, having to 
do with the dramatic structure of the play, will appear only in 
she second and third groups, because their dependence upon 
various theories of contamination lends to them a degree of 
ancertainty. 

A word of caution is necessary before discussing the indi- 
vidual passages. By no means is it to be understood that in all 
eases the entire passage after the numquid vis is necessarily 
Plautine. There may be Greek material therein, but it has been 
augmented by Plautine additions. The ending of the original 
scene may have been retained after the formule in addition to 
the Plautine material there inserted because it was a convenient 


39 Amph. 970; Aul. 263, 579; Merc. 282, 325; Most. 404 (instructions 
. but no humor); Rud. 403; Trin. 458; Truc. 883; Adel. 247 (threat); 
Jun. 341; Hec, 272; Phorm. 151, 563. 

11 Used to end Plautine insertions, especially of joking nature; cf. 
Asin, 307, Bacch. 158, Capt. 125, Epid. 39, and Fraenkel, Plautinisches 
im Plautus (Berlin, 1922), p. 143. 
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spot. It relieves the author of having to invent a more logical. 
connection between the original and his new material. Such 
opportunity suits well Plautine workmanship since his genius 
does not concern itself deeply with closely interwoven transitions, 
This device makes any such shift seem much more natural than 
it really is because the formula is itself conventional. In some 
cases the following passages are the same as those which I have 
previously discussed as delayed exits!? in which Plautine addi- 
tions are common, for the numquid vis formula is one of the 
easiest methods of delaying a departure and providing oppor- 
tunity for expansion. 


Group J. Plautine additions.’* Probably the finest example 


is Pers. 692-709 because it illustrates both the Roman content 


and the use of the formula at both ends of the insertion. The 
numquid vis is answered by quid tam properas, which leads to 
an absolutely irrelevant but extremely hurnorous conversation 


- about an imaginary twin brother who has nothing whatsoever to 


do with the play. The train of thought is broken completely; 
the material is indubitably Roman in the “ contorplicated " 
name puns; the second formula returns us to the thread broken 
at 692. Read the vale of 709 after the volíis of 693 and there 
results a smooth ending uninterrupted by Roman horseplay. 
No student of Plautus could mistake so glaring an example of 
his workmanship both in content and technique. 

At Pseud. 370 a conventional use appears at the conclusion of 
a twelve line name-calling flagitio which is certainly expanded, ~ 
if not entirely written, by Plautus, and made thoroughly Italian 
with typical Plautine compounds (bustirape, furcifer, socio- 
fraude, legirupa).2° This example shares with the next the ~ 


18 Cf. Hough, “ Plautine Technique in Delayed Exits,” Class, Phil., 
XXXV (1940), pp. 39-48. The two classes are not identical because 
there are other uses for the delayed exits as well as for the numquid vis 
formulae. Of fifteen passages discussed in both articles, the eight fol- 
lowing are handled for identical reasons: Bacch. 757, Cist. 117-119, 
Curc. 516-526, Epid. 512, Persa 692-709, Poen, 911, Eun. 213. 

1° The basic material for the remainder of this paper was assembled 
and classified in an unpublished thesis by Dorotha G. Welling, Ohio 
State University, 1943. 

3° According to Usener, Eh. M., LVI (1900), p. 24, it was not in the 
Greek original. Leo (Plautinische Forschungen [2nd ed., Berlin, 1912], 
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added dramatic effect of biting sarcasm. In Epid. 512 the 
fidicina, having completed the discomfiture of Periphanes by 
revealing how he has been deceived, coyly asks numquid me vis 
ceterum? The reply is an explosion: malo cruciatu ut pereas 
atque abeas cito, a curse doubly effective becatse given as an 
unexpected and affirmative answer. 'This in turn elicits her re- 
quest for the return of her fid2s, to which he replies neque fides 
neque tibias, a pun possible only in Latin," based upon his loss 
of faith both in her whom he believes to be Acropolistis and in 
Acropolistis whom he believes to be his daughter. The formula 
at Bacch. 604 produces a mild answer, but the questioner retorts 
with vale, dentifrangibule, an indisputably Plautine contribution, 
The formula, however, is also the conclusion to a longer Plautine 
.gection, introduced by quid. ats in 601, containing vulgar jokes 
certainly his. Another Roman extension will be found ended by 
a numquid vis in Capt. 183-191, marked by a series of Latin 
puns. The formula at Poen. 911 introduces a number of minor 
dramatie deviees, otherwise unmotivated, cast in alliterative 
form, the cumulative effect oi which leaves no doubt of their 
Roman origin. The cryptic and irrelevant answer given to the 
formula in Mil. 185 paves the way for a set of instructions, 
which are wholly unnecessary and could not possibly be carried 
with any accuracy to Philocomasium. They are an extremely 
‘clever description of feminine deception, sprinkled with allitera- 
tion, anaphora, and Plautine hapas legomena, the most casual 
glance at which shows that they stand in the text for their own 
value, not as part of the plot, and are undoubtedly from Plautus’ 
hand. 


p. 104) and Fraenkel (Plaut. im Plaut., p. 401, anh. 3) see a reflection 
of Old Comedy (Clouds 909, 1328). Fraenkel admits the possibility that 
Plautus expanded at greater length than the original. 

22 The fact that fides, faith, would normally be in the singular form 
does not destroy the pun. 

22 T£ is not accidental that in Epid. 512 and Pseud. 370, where the 
sarcasm is so strong (ironic in one case, malicious in the other), the 
fuller form with aliud and ceterum. is used. Under similar circumstances 
we, too, would emphasize the '' else." 

23 «Two proverbs for neither of which is a Greek counterpart known 
(cf. Otto, Spichwórter der Römer [Leipzig, 1890], p. 65), a sarcastic 
joke, comment on the delay itself (cf. Ps. 1230), and alliteration through- 
out" (Hough, Class. Phil. X X XV [1940], p. 46, n. 33). 
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Grove II. Probably Roman. The reader Zamiliar with Plau- 
tine studies will be sorely tempted to include in the previous 
group eight other passages, whose form and content so strongly 
suggest Roman authorship that only the accident that they con- 
tain no specificaliy Roman reference necessitates handling them 
separately. ) 

At Amph. 542, Jupiter (as Amphitryo) leaves Alemena, who 
resents his departure so soon after his return from war. His 


numquid vis seems natural enough, but her answer, ut quom 


absim me ames, me tuam te absente tamen, has all the earmarks 
of a Roman alliterative popular saying. The impression of pur- 
poseful Plautine interference is strengthened by a second formula 


_ two lines later, again conventional, but answered by etiam ut ac- 


tutum advenias. This reply may be stereotyped enough (f Come 


back soon”) but the etiam so emphasizes i; as an affirmative 


that it seems almost like a joke. Furthermore, it enables Jupiter 
to reply licet, prius tua opinione hic adero, which, because of 
the impersonation, has quite a different meaning to the audience 
from that which it has to Alemena. The entire complex of the 
two formulae, clever replies, alliterative proverbial saying, and 
double meaning, renders Plautine authorship extremely likely. 

Bacch. 75% is Zollowed. by a real answer with instructions, but - 
they are given special emphasis by this position, and for good 
reason, for they are quite unexpected. The young men hardly 
expect that their part in the trick to win the girls will be merely 
to go in and dine with them to their hearts’ content. The unex- 
pected answer elicits further remarks which contain strong Roman. 
flavor: O imper atorem probum, alliteration, official pp of 
line 760, comic haste in fugwmus.?* 

‘To the numquid vis in Men. 328 Sosicles replies: “ Yes, you 
can. go to the devil." The unexpected turn of the retort to this 
common Plautine expression is the purpose “or which the ques- 
tion was asked; ire hercle meliust te interim aique, which seems: 
to lead toward simple repetition of 4 in malam crucem, but sud- 
denly shifts to—accumbere. The reference to fire as Volcani 
violentiam has also a very Roman sound.” 


24 Fritzsche for the unmetrical fugiamus. The comic present is used 
as in Men. 225 and Bacch. 1052. . 
25 Of. Lucilius, apud Nonium, p. 528, 10. It sounds like a parody on 


tragic style. `` A 


\ 
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Cas. 750, apparently an extremely natural use without even a 

direct reply, is really employed in order to introduce some of the 
most typical horseplay to te found in comedy. The knowledge 
that Casina has a sword with which to butcher them leads 
Olympio and Lysidamus each to try, verbally and no doubt 
physically, to shove the other in first. Lysidamus’ last reply; 
si tu iubes, em ibitur tecum, has an unexpected twist in the last. 
word similar to that just cited from the Menaechma. 
_ The five remaining formulae in this group are connected with 
the dramatic structure of the plays. The delayed exit at Asin. 
108-118 and the link monologue 118-126 following the numquid 
wis at 108 were all probably devised by Plautus to get rid of 
Libanus who, I think, in the Greek original did not depart to 
the forum but remained on stage to take part in a following 
scene, which Plautus omitted. The full argument I have pre- 
sented elsewhere ;?? suffice it to point out here that the numquid 
vis formula, though conventionally answered, in coöperation 
with the atque audin etiam? is here employed to cover up the 
change in exits which has resulted in an extremely awkward and 
unique situation in which two persons, going to the same desti- 
nation, for no reason leave eight lines apart. 

Capt. 400-448, framed by iwo formulae, is a wholly unneces- 
sary explanation and rehash cf instructions given “ Philocrates ” 
by “Tyndarus” for his trip home. It consists mainly of pious 
chatter emphasizing the friendship and loyalty of master and 
slave, pointing the unusual nature of this strange play. Though 
no specifie evidence of its Plautine origin is apparent, it is 
wholly irrelevant to the plot to escape and serves no purpose 
other than to impress Hegio with the honor and honesty of his 
captives, a function already amply performed by the previous 
one hundred and fifty lines of this scene (251-400). The second 
formula at 448 not only ends this extremely probable insertion, 


20 The Structure of the Asinaria," A. J. P., LVIII (1937), pp. 19-87, 
especially pp. 23-24. Actually this whole scene complex follows an atque 
audin etiam? after the nwmquid vis has been conventionally answered. 
But the use of the numquid vis seems to point the place for the insertion 
of the other formula to begin the machinery of transition. 

27 This insertion is the longest of many sections which I believe 
Plautus threw into the Captwi, but it is not in any way connected 
with the main structural problems centering around the Ergasilus motif 
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but introduces a double entendre previously discussed ud quite 
probably Plautine. 

Two passages in the Poenulus are intimately bound up with the 
intrieate construction of this puzzling play. At Poen. 190 Mil- 
phio has suggested a scheme for outwitting the pimp; Agorasto- . 
cles agrees, but implies he is too busy at the moment.. Saying 
mst quid vis, he prepares to leave for the temple of Venus. 
Milphio insists, however, that they go into the house instead 
and instruct Collybiseus in his part in the trick. But only 
Agorastocles goes in, and he is almost immediately called out 
when Milphio spies the girls. The nisi quid vis seems to be used 
here to enable Agorastocles to change his destination without . 
loss of motivaticn, for he must be near by when the girls come 
on stage at line 210. In 445 we learn that while inside Agorasto- 
cles did give Collybiseus the money he was to need in the trick, 
but this could just as well have been done at line 409, after the 
scene with the girls. According to Leo's theory of the structure 
of the Poenulus, the exposition of two plays is being joined at 
190-210, and if this is true the numquid vis formula was cer- 
tainly utilized as a convenient tool of adaptation. 

Less elaborate, but equally involved with the construction of 
the play, is Poen. 801. Collybiscus, after completing his part of 
the deception, asks to go,—numquid vis. He is briefly told to 
leave and change his clothes, but his rejoinder is dum lenonis 
familia, Dormitat, extis sum satur factus probe. According to 
Leo's theory this mention of exta, instead of vasa, was a Plautine 
joke carefully prepared for.” 

These two groups, Roman, and probably Roman, comprise 
fifteen Plautine passages and eighteen numquid vis formulae. 
They illustrate very vividly his use of this device both in the 
expansion and the adapting of the Greek Pss ys for the Roman 
audience. 


which I believe to be from a source other than. that of the Captivi 
proper. Cf. “The Structure of the Captivi,” A.J.P., LXIII (1942), 
pp. 26-37, especially note 32. 

"5 Plaut. Forsch, pp. 177-8. 

2% Plaut. Forsch?, pp. 170-5. Cf. also Fraenkel, Plaut, im Plaut., pp. 
239 and 262, and Hough, Class. Phil XXXV (1940), p. 43. In the 
original only vesa was used in reference to the sacrifice (456, 491, 617, 
847, 863) ; Plautus changed vasa to exta in certain lines (456, 491, 617) 
preceding this been preparing the way for this joke. 
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Grove Til. Possibly Ramat In this remaining group there 
. are seventeen passages and twenty-one formulae, sixteen in 
Plautus and five in Terence: The material and the tone are 
similar to the preceding, tut they cannot be as strongly sug- 
gested as Roman. They can be described briefly; the jokes, witty 
retorts, pithy remarks speak for themselves. Each reader of 
Plautus or Terence must himself make the subjective decision 
as to their ultimate source, especially in the light of the passages 
heretofore discussed. In any case, they are neatly set off and- 
cleverly emphasized by the use of the formula. This is true both 
of the short passages and the longer sections which, as before, 
will be possibly associated with contaminated or adapted dramatic 
structure. 

Aul, 175. The question and answer are quite conventional.’ 
The situation is, however, one in which it is at least worth sug- 
gesting the possibility of Plautine curtailment. Megadorus, 
having rejected his sister’s suggestion that he should get mar- 
ried to some suitable girl, “eels sure that she will object when 
he reveals that the real object of his desire is the -poor girl, 
Phaedria. He cuts off all argument with the statement that his 
mind is made up and there is no use in making a fuss. Eunomia 
resignedly wishes him good luck and leaves with the formulaic 
device. It is barely possible that Plautus has here cut short a 
longer discussion of the suitability of Phaedria; the situation is 
one which is in considerable danger of becoming serious and 
‘earnest, something that Plautus, unlike Terence, does not like. 

Cost. 117-119. Gymnasium asks numquid me vis, but imme- 
diately continues with ecastor mtht Visa amare, referring to 
Selenium. Syra’s drunken reply, istoc ergo auris graviter ob- 
tundo tuas, Ne quem ames, has at the end; a quick twist remi- 
niscent of Men. 328 and Cas. 750 discussed above. This clever 
quip is then framed by the second formula and line-filling 
conventional reply. | 

Curc. 516-525. This is an unusual passage in which the 
formula is used three times. Curculio, about to leave at 516, 
says numquid vis? to Lyco, receives a conventional answer but 
is called back by Cappadox who makes some irrelevant remarks. 
the purpose of which is to create a joke on him (518-9), to 
which he curses: malum ; on this word Cureulio makes a Latin 
pun which confounds, the pimp further. Now Lyco uses the 
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formula, this time to Curculio, is politely answered and thanked, 


repeats it to Cappadox who humorously reminds him of the 


payment due. Lyco then departs, Curculio having also gone, 
with Planesium, at some point between 523 and 525. 'The entire 
complex is very unusual; this is the only place in Plautus in 
which the formula: is used twice by different characters in a 
three-way conversation. The tone of the whole, as well as the 
joke on malum, would almost justify placing this passage. in 
Group IT. 

Men. 548, maid to Sosicles after giving him the rere 
Sosicles replies with a natural enough assurance haec me cura- 
turum "dicito, to be relayed to Erotium, but adds an uí-clause 
inaudible to the maid, which because of its grammatical con- 
nection with the curaturum, takes an unexpected and humorous 
turn: ut quantum possint quique liceant veneant. l 

Mil. 259. The answer, intro ut abeas. Abeo is a joke only in 
that it is an unexpected reply where none is needed. The formula 
concludes a long passage (185-259) in which the twin sister trick 
is devised after emergency instructions had been given for the 
present situation in 182-4. These instructions, however, pro- 
longed by the numquid vis of 185 (see above in Group I) were 
never carried out because Periplectomenus, struck by Palaestrio’s 
histrionie thinking of 195-230, employed still another delaying 
formula, sed quid est? (195), and remained on stage to interpret 
Palaestrio’s gesticulations. Though the material of 230-259 is 
obviously necessary to the Greek original, it is given a Roman 
flavor by the Plautine introduction in 185-195, by the extensive 
infusion of Roman material in 200-230, and by the use of the 
double delaying formulae, 185 and 195. The numquid aliud at 
259 now returns us to the main action.?? 

Mil. 575. Reply: ne me noveris. 

Mil. 1085. Milphidippa receives from the vain soldier this 
answer: ne magis sim pulcher quam sum, Ita me mea forma 
habet sollicitum. The last two examples speak for themselves. 

Mil. 1195. Reply: haec ut memineris. Unexpected affirmative. 


30 In this connection it is immaterial whether it be the one Greek 
original (so Fraenkel, Baehrens, Krysiniel, Duckworth, Haywood) or 
the first of two Greek originals (so Leo, Jaehmann). For diseussion and 
bibliography, see G. E. Duckworth, Class. Phil., XXX (1935), pp. 228-46 
and R, M. Haywood, A.J. P., LXV (1944), pp. 382-96. 
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Pers. 735. Reply: ut bene sit tibi. Conventional, but made 
basis of joke in next line. ; 
Pseud. 665. Harpax has decided to go off and take a nap 
until he can find Balho. To his formula Pseudolus (posing as 
Ballio’s servant) replies: dormitum abeas, which is understood 
both by the audience and Pseudolus to refer to the prospective 

swindling of Harpax while he sleeps. 

Trin. 192-198. The answer to the first formula (192), cures 
tuam fidem, may be quite conventional; possibly it has some of 
the humorous qualities of the unexpected zífirmative. In any 
case, Callicles is then twice recalled before his final and slightly 
exasperated, numquid vis (198). The entire passage is planned 
to derive its humor mainly from the repeated delays. The infor- 
mation which Megaronides extracts from Callicles in the interim 
(that the annex to the house is unsold and that Charmides’ 
daughter is staying with Callicles), though not essential to the 
understanding of the plot, is a comforting assurance to ques- 
tions that would certainly occur to any thoughtful spectator. 
These details are conveniently disposed of by the formulaic 
device. 

‘Truc. 432. The reply, wt quando otium tibi sit ad me revisas 
et valeas, from the girl whom Diniarchus so desperately wants, 
yet who is playing him off against two other men, is tantalizingly 
emphasized to the young lover by being thus casually given 
instead of a conventional reply. 

Adel. 432. Reply: mentem vobis meliorem dart, Unexpected 
and angry affirmative. 

Eun. 191. Reply: egone quid velim? Then follow five lines 
of hopeless instructions to love him while she is in the arms of 
another man. This is as pathetic as the Truc. 482 is tantalizing. 

Eun. 213. One question, in a long series of humorous ques- 
tions and answers, parodying a simple dismissal;.the humor 
depends upon the mock haste and repeated delays. The answer 
to the formula is an order given off-stage, now repeated for the 
benefit of the audience, though of no particular importance.’ 

Eun. 363. The entire basis of the play, the impersonation 
of the eunuch, is introduced in a chance remark motivated by 
the numquid me aliud formula. Terence’s skill in thus employ- 
ing this casual device for the introduction of important material 
is faintly reflected in» Mil. 185-259 discussed above. 
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Phorm. 458. Fecistis probe is a very sarcastic reply,.since 


. Demipho's friends. have actually been of no help whatsoever. 


The examples in this third group show the formula employed 
mainly in order to introduce an unexpected affirmative answer, 
deriving iis humor partly from the nature of the answer and 
partly from the fact that such answers make a joke out of the 
formula itself. Some examples are quite strongly Roman in their 
flavor, especially the clever retort (Cist. 119, Men. 548) and the 
jokes (Curc. 519, Mil. 1085): Others give scarcely any other 
reason to suspect Roman authorship (especially the Terentian 
examples in the Eunuchus, and Plautus, Mil. 1195, Pers. 735). 
Only two passages in Terence suggest the familiar Plautine 
pattern, the annoyed retort in Adel. 432 and the sarcastic reply 
in Phormio 458. All the examples, however, share the dramatic- 
emphasis which their position gives them. 


In summary: Numquid vis is by no means merely a conven- 
tional leave-taking formula in Roman Comedy. It always per- 
forms this function, or attempts to, but of fifty-three examples 
only fourteen (nire in Plautus and five in Terence) are limited 
to this function alone. In ali other cases it either 1) introduces 
humorous, pithy, clever, or striking replies, 2) introduces an 
answer which makes the formula itself humorous, or 3) affects 


the dramatic structure of the play in such a way as to suggest 


that it was inserted to smooth over a transition oetween changes 
In the original or originals. 

Some passages perform more than one of these functions 
simultaneously. Seven of them are clearly Plautine; eight more 
look very suspiciously so; the remainder may well be. In all 
cases, but especially where the train of thought is harshly broken, 
the purpose of the formula is obvious. It lends itself to the con- 
tinuation of a dying conversation or to the sudden shift of sub- 
ject without necessitating the slightest motivation, yet at the 
same time it makes the change more natural than it could be 
without the use of the formula. It would be accompanied by 
gesture or movement suggestive of departure so that an effective 
psychological separation is obtained which would emphasize the 
passage for the audience. This is particularly true in those cases 
in which the course of the plot, by extended Plautine expansion 


. or contamination, is involved. In many instances the formula 
s 


1 
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plays a part similar to that played by the delayed exit technique; 
in a few cases both formulaic and delayed techniques are em- 
ployed in the same passage. In a few others, both conventional 
and humorous, the main purpose seems to be merely the easy 
filling out of an unfinished line. 

These various functions give us a vivid glimpse into the work- 
shop of the playwright. Whether this playwright was Greek or 
Roman, Plautus or Terence, may in some cases be impossible to 
determine, but the evidence submitted in this paper clearly’ 
points to Plautus as the man who developed the formula as a 
humorous device. The -familiar triangular pattern of New 
Comedy, Plautus, and Terence shows itself again in this study. 
Not existing in New Comedy, and appearing in Terence in purely 
conventional form five times out of ten, three other times with 
straightforward humorous answer, and only twice with anything 
approaching the Plautine joke form, its use in Plautus! hands 
is quite different. Eight examples are involved in passages cer- 
tainly original with him; ten others in passages almost surely 
his ; sixteen others exist for the sake of their jokes or their part 
in the dramatic planning; only nine are purely conventional. 
Terence’s technique follows more closely on that of New Comedy, 
as it usually does, eschewing verbal humor and horseplay; 
Plautus has developed an otherwise colorless device so that it' 
contributes positively to the humor of his plays, and in many 

. cases simultaneously acts as a convenient tool in the process of 
adaptation from the Greek. 
| | : JoHn N. Hoven. 
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A DEFINITIVE NOTE ON THE ENTHYMEME. 


The modern logician distinguishes the enthymeme from the 
syllogism on the basis of form; the enthymeme is defined as a 
syllogism with one (or more) premises missing. The modern 
rhetorician distinguishes the enthymeme from the syllogism on 
the basis of the nature of their matter; the enthymeme belongs 
to the dialectic syllogism, whereas the syllogism Bee to the 
province of apodeixis.? 

It would be unfair to assume that either is inquiring into the 
interpretative problem. They are not defining an Aristotelian 
enthymeme; they are giving a definition to fit their own logical 
or rhetorical schemes. The logician is impatient with the dicho- 
tomy of certainty and probability as conceived in any syllogistic 
system, let alone two distinct systems of syllogisms; the rhe- 
torician is eager to find a logical unit which will fit into his 
patterns of controversy and debate with especial de 
Thus, they have reached different conclusions. 

McBurney, who searched for Aristotle’s signification of the 
term, has taken a middle ground between thesa two views, with 
a slight leaning toward the rhetorical; he recognizes Aristotle’s 
enthymeme “with one or more of its propositions suppressed,” 
but “it seems-equally clear that there is no justification in 
interpreting him to mean that this is a necessary characteristic 
of the enthymeme. A syllogism drawn from probable causes and 
signs is an enthymeme without regard to the omission of a 
proposition.” ? 

When we think of the premises of the enthymeme as probable 
causes (eixóra) and signs (oqpeia), we must not forget that 
Aristotle’s classification is a fourfold one: probabilities, infal- 


tL, S. Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 83; this theory 
is immediately derived from J. S. Mill and other logicians of the 
nineteenth century. 

? R. C. Jebb, Attic Orators, II, pp. 289-90; this theory originates in 
writers such as DeQuincey and other rhetoricians of the early nineteenth 
century. 

.* J, H. MeBurney, The Place of the Enthymeme. i» Rhetorical Theory 
(Speech Monographs, ITI, P. 67). He finds his prototype in Sir William 
Hamilton. 3 
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lible and fallible signs, and. example. Let us in no way under- 
value McBurney’s excellent contribution in identifying Aris- 
totle’s causes and signs as ratio essendi and ratio cognoscendi 
respectively, although the theory of the enthymenie as a syllogism 
dealing only with probabilities is somewhat difficult to accept. 
The inclusion of the infallible sign proves that the enthymeme 
does sometimes start from sure premises and does have formal 
validity. | ; 

This would seem to indicate that even the enthymeme partakes 
of the apodeictic syllogism. Such a belief does not imply that 
Aristotle’s notions are inconsistent; the underlying propositions 
in rhetorie.(the more frequently used premises) are probable 
(causes and signs of the second and third figures); whereas 
some less frequently used premises; which can be regarded as 
very rarely employed to prove the major propcsition in question, 
are certain (signs of the first figure). 

The enthymeme is therefore a term which is used only in the 
realm of rhetoric but which finds its patterns of operation in the 
apodeietie as well as in the dialectic syllogism; a sham enthv- 
meme is a fallacy found in the rhetorical process, therefore, and 
as we have just learned it may be an error due to invalidity in. 
inference as well as to mere probability in the premises. 

But Aristotle’s discussion of these fallacies appears in a con- 
text of “ topoi.” The relationship of the enthymeme to the 
. “topoi” in the Rhetoric:is, at the moment, a subject of bitter 
controversy. McBurney’s topical explanation of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric commands attention. Except for II, 19 this theory 
holds beautifully. The discussion.in ll, 19 pertains to four 
kinds of topics: the possible, past fact, future fact, and size or 


*F. Solmsen (“The Aristotelian Tradition in Ancient Rhetoric,” 
A.J. P.. LXII [1941], pp. 39-42), opposes the ingenious topical re- 
organization of the Rhetoric which McBurney had prepared. The source 
of the controversy is the fact that Solmsen perceives in the topoi a 
remnant of the earlier logic: whereas McBurney envisages the topoi as 
part of the whole Aristotelian Rhetoric and as sensible parts of the 
enthymeme, Solmsen deems the enthymeme, when considered as a syl- 
logism drawn from probable causes and signs, to be a later development 
of Aristotelian logic. This controversy bears historical implications as 
well as implications on the unity, authenticity, worth, temporal order, 
and comprehension of Aristotle’s works and his signification of the 
term, “enthymeme.” 4 
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degree. Although they can be readily correlated respectively 
with the epideictie, forensic, deliberative, and the three branches 


. of oratory taken collectively, they are not material topics; they 


are formal, in that they present “lines of argument.” Even, if 
we admit this exception, the systematization remains essentially 


‘the same. For these four “lines of argument” precede the dis- 


cussion of special formal topoi and can therefore be considered as 
general formal topoi and can also provide a natural transition 
from the special material topoi to the special formal topoi. We 
can then agree with McBurney that the enumeration of the 
twenty-eight valid and nine sham enthymemes was intended by 
Aristotle to be “correlated, roughly at least, with the causes, 
signs and examples which he discusses in another connection,” * 
and add that they ought also to be correlated with the four 
general formal topoi of II, 19. 

The theory of Solmsen with respect to the dualism of the 
enthymeme idea and his criticism of attempis to press systems 
within Aristotle still confront us. A study of the nine sham 
enthymemes will aid us in refuting this theory of change and | 
growth in the Rhetoric. These fallacies appear in an order and 
illustration. similar to the thirteen fallacies in the “ sophistical . 
confutations " moving from diction to non-diction fallacies in a 
highly corresponding fashion. This remarkable similarity would 
seem to indicate one authorship and one period of authorship. 
Unless, then, we are to disregard the many observable bonds and 
links which unify the Rhetoric, and unless we are to regard the 
material on fallacies both in the Rhetoric and in the Organon to 
be a reflection of Aristotle’s earlier logic and the remainder of 
the discussion of the enthymeme in the Rhetoric and the dis- 
cussion of the syllogism’ in the Organon to be representative of 
his later logic, we must infer that both his statements of fal- 
lacies are typical of his final contributions to the two fields of 
study. 

An investigation into the temporal orderio of the writings helps 
in the confirmation of this view. i 

It seems to be the prevailing opinion that, “ after finishing 
his ‘ Later Analytics,’ Aristotle seems to have taken up Rhetoric, 


5 McBurney, op. cit., p. 61. 
9 Solmsen, Die Entwicklung der A3 E EA Logik und ANGRER 
p. 17. 
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~ and to have written the main parts of his gaie on that subject. - 
He then reverted to Dialectic, and completed his exposition of ` 
it by writing his book on * Sophistical Confutations, which now 
stands as the conclusion of the f Organon, "^" . — 

Yet from the number and the kinds of citation in the Rhetoric, 
it would appear that it was written after the Topics.® This ` 
belief is not inconsistent with the theory that the Sophistic 
Elenchi portion of the Organon was completed after the Ehetoric. 
No mention at all is found in the Rhetoric of either "omen IX 
or the Sophistic Elenchi. i : 

Since the Sophisitc Elenchi is a later eae the: nine ds 
enthymematic topoi, which were found to correspond so closely 
to the accounts of fallacies in the Sophistic Elenchi, do not 
appear to bé representative of some earlier Aristotelian idea 

, of the enthymeme. : 

There is still the possibility that the twenty-eight valid 
enthymemes can be differentiated in idea-development and time- 
order from the nine sham enthymemes. I am not inclined, 
however, to accept this view. Aristotle’s discussion of the valid 
enthymemes, in including two references to the Topics and ‘one 
to Rhetoric, II, 19, indicates that it too is of a later development.? 

The Aristotelian idea of the enthymeme, therefore, retains 
consistency with its four main classes of probabilities, infallible 
and fallible signs, and example. Both the twenty-eight valid 
enthymematic topoi and the nine sham enthymematic topoi. 
represent practical illustrations of these classes. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. SOLOMON SIMONSON. 


7A. Grant, Aristotle, p. 13; for further discussion of the order of the 
writings, see R. C. Jebb, Greek Literature, pp. 131-2; J. E. Sandys, 
Introduction to Jebb’s Edition, The Rhetorie of Aristotle, pp. xix-xx; 
R. Shute, On the history of ihe process by which the Aristotelian 
writings arrived at their present form, pp. 60, 67, 176-8; E. Wallace, 
Psychology of Aristotle, pp. xx-xxi. 

A different view is expressed by Ross: “Four references to the 
Analytics occur in the T'opies and the Sophistic Hlenchi. But four 
references the other way also occur, and the Analytics are obviously. 
more mature than the Topics” (W. D. Ross, Aristotle, p. 18, n. 9). But 
this opinion does not contradict the probability that.the Sophistic 

| Elenchi appeared after the Analytics. 

s Aristotle, Rhetoric, I, 1, 13552; I, 2, 1356b, 13582; II, 22, 1396b; 
II, 23, 13982, 13992; II, 25, 14022; II, 26, 1403a. 

? Ibid., II, 23, 1398a, 13992. 
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TWO LATIN INSCRIPTIONS AT INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY. 


"There are in the possession of the Deparment of Latin and 


' Greek at Indiana University three Latin inscriptions, two of 


which are unpublished. The third is C. I. L., VI, 38630, which 
was purchased by Dr. S. E. Stout from the late Dr. Ralph 


. Magoffin, who exhibited it for a time in the museum at the Johns 


Hopkins University. 
I. 


Prof. Lillian G. Berry acquired from a dealer in Rome an 
inscription measuring 0.435 m. in width, 0.352 m. in height, and 


0.058 m. in thickness, with the following legend: 


D M. 
A* FABIUS 
ONESIMUS 


FECIT * SIBI * ET - SUIS 
LIBERTIS * LIBERTABUSQ 
POSTERISQUE * EORUM 


The sides and back of the stone are not dressed, and the sides 
are beveled inwards. These facts point to the conclusion that 
the inscription was designed for a columbarium. The pro- 
venience is unknown. On the basis.of letter forms a date early 
in the third century seems most probable.* 

An interesting feature of the inscription is the moulding which 
surrounds the legend. Around the stone there is a smooth flat 
margin averaging about 0.025m. in width. Inside this outer 
border is a moulding apparently designed to be of uniform 
width but which varies from 0.015 m. to 0.019 m., probably 
because of the hardness of the medium in which the stone cutter 
was working or else because of his lack of skill. The moulding . 
itself is an imitation of a wooden frame since there are lines in 


1 The M, I, V, S, E are similar to those letters in Hübner (Haempla 
Scripturae Epigraphicae Latinae [Berlin, 1885]), no. 527 (196 A.D.); 
7, C, R, Q, O, to those letters in no. 535 (puto aetatis esse Severi et 
Caracallae); P,.C, O, to those letters in no. 546 (196 A.D. UE B, R,P, 
O, A, to those letters in no. 554 (206 A.D.). 
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all four corners imitating a mitre joint. I have not discovered a 
name for this particular type of moulding, which is possibly a 
variation of what the Encyclopedia Britannica (s.v. “ Mould- | 
ing") calls a quirked ogee. The moulding is badly rubbed 
down in some places. The surface on which the letters are 
- incised is from 0.002 to 0.003 m. lower than the outside, margin. 

The letters, handsomely cut throughout the inscription, form 
a beautiful example of the stone cutter’s art. In certain portions 
of the stone there are traces of guide lines. The spacing of the 
letters in some of the lines, however, is poor, particularly in the 
next to the last line where the tail of the Q is cut into the 
moulding and the last two letters of -QUE are omitted for lack 
of space. . 

Fabius Onesimus as a combination of nomen and cognomen 
occurs not uncommonly, but there is only one other example of 
that combination with Aulus as the praenomen. That is C.J. L., 
AI, 176 (provenience, Ravenna; not dated): 


D "M 
A’ FABIUS’ ONESIMUS 
V* F' SIBI: ET 
MARCIAE ' NYMPHE 
| CON * OPT 


i 


The fact that this combination of names is extremely rare may 
point to some connection between the two persons named A. 
Fabius Onesimus. 


H. 


Prof. Berry obtained a second inscription measuring 0.21 m. 
in width, 0.263 m. in height, and 0.035 m. in thickness. It 
reads: 

D: Ms S 
M* TULIO 

M* F* SECUNDO 

MIL * COH ' VI ` VIG 

H: 5: M- F 

^I do not find a parallel in L. Shoe, Profiles of Greek Mouldings 
(Cambridge, 1936). Prof. Otto Brendel informs me that he would call 


this type of moulding eim profilierter Rahmen. I am also indebted to 
Prof. V. B. Schuman for several suggestions. 
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The central portion of the top margin is rounded off in a semi- 
circular manner, leaving two small lobular ears protruding, one 
on either side. In the center of this abortive semi-circle is a 
single wreath, the very top of which is broken off. From the 
bottom of the wreath an undulating tendril branches off in either 
direction to terminate in an inverted heart-shaped leaf which 
fills the space of the ear. The legend is enclosed by a single 
groove which serves as a-frame. There is distinctly visible a 
set of guide lines for each row of letters.. That the height of 
the stone was originally greater is evident from the angular | 
fracture at the bottom which, to judge from the fresh appearance 
of the marble, occurred in recent times. Tne fact that the back 
of the stone shows but moderate signs of weathering would sug- 
gest that it had been placed against a protective surface. The 
top of the stone is beveled inwards, and there are possibly 
remnants of plaster or lime adhering to the sides and top. These 
considerations make it probable that the stone was originally 
placed in a columbarium. Because of the reference to the sixth 
cohors vigilum we may assume that the inscription is from Rome 
or the vicinity. The letter forms have cartain characteristics . 
similar to those found on inscriptions of the first half of the 
third century.? 

There is nothing distinctive about the name M. Julius 
Secundus; it is rather his branch of mi ‘litary service which 
attracts one's attention. The cohortes vigilum were established 
by Augustus as an organization to police Rome and to serve as 
firemen.* There were seven such cohorts, each one serving two 
of the fourteen districts into which the city was divided. 
Archaeological investigations and the discovery of inscriptions 
in situ have revealed the sites of several of the stationes or head- 
quarters of the cohorts, but not that of the sixth," which was in 
the eighth district according to the Notitia, the early regionary 
catalogue. 


* B, O, E, F, G, C, L, V are similar to those letters in Hübner, no. 
483 (post 206 A.D.); E, C, G, to those letters in no. 494 (aetate 
Severiana); G, to that in no. 574 (213 or 222 A.D.); M, to that in 
no. 465 (203 A.D.), no. 468 (212/13 A. D.), and no. 561 (260 A. D.). 

* Mommsen, Staatsrecht (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1887), II, pp. 1054-8. 

5 Platner and Ashby, Tososriphioal Dictionary of Ancient Rome 
(Oxford, 1929), s.v. Cohortium vigilum st¥tiones. "There are references 
to all seven cohorts in the inscriptions. . ) 
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Almost two hundred inscriptions have been found, many in 


the excavated stationes, which pertain to or were presumably 


written by soldiers of the cohortes vigilum.? Several latercula 
cohortium vigilum have been preserved, and C. I. L., VI, 1058 
(4, 120) lists one M. Julius Secundus as a soldier in the century 
of Verinus in the fifth cohort. This inscription was dedicated 
in July, 210 A. D. Was the M. Julius Secundus therein listed 
the same individual whose tombstone we have? An examination 
of C. I. L., VI, 1057 and 1058 together with a consideration of 
Mommsen’s commentary will show that men occasionally shifted 
from one century to another and probably from one cokort to 
another. If the dating of our inscription in the first half of 
the third century of our era on the basis of letter forms is 
acceptable, we may have the tombstone of M. Julius Secundus of 
O.I. L., VI, 1058 or possibly of someone else in his family. 


DoNarp W. PRAKKEN. 
New Yonk UNIVERSITY. 


BRIEF NOTES ON “THE VERNACULAR PROVERB IN 
MEDIAEVAL LATIN PROSE.” 


An occasional source or parallel to a very few of the proverbs | 
listed in the valuable collection by the, late. lamented Arpad 
Steiner, published in A.J. P., LXV (1944), pp. 19-68, may not 
be óut of place, especially when he has not called attention to 
them. The numbers given here are those in Steiner’s list. 

'8. Beatws est dare quam accipere, This simple and only 
slightly garbled quotation from Acts 20, 35: meminisse verbi 
Domini lesu, quoniam ipse dax: Beatws est magis dare, quam 


. accipere, I should hesitate to call a proverb at all, with no more 
, introduction than the words Prout dicitur; otherwise, where 


should one stop in listing citations from the Bible? And if mere 


' dicitur, or some such expression, be regarded as always sufficient 


to indicate a proverb, then I should like to see recorded some- 
where the fine word of the Venerable Hildebert of Le Mans 
(Serm. 22, in Patr. Lat., CLXXI, col. 442 B) : PIRE dicitur 
peccare in Spwritum Sanet. 


‘The bulk of these is in g. I.L., VI, X, and XIV. See indices s.v. 
Res Militares. 


P. 
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13. Bona interiora, sicut sunt virtutes vel gratia, non possunt 
auferri, ut vulgo dicitur, nec vento, nec gelu. It seems not un- 
likely that there survives here some remote echo of the material 
in the fable of Boreas and Phoebus (Avianus, 4 and elsewhere), 
in which Boreas with wind and cold (impulsus ventis circumtonat 
aether et gelidus nimias depluit imber aquas, lines 7-8) attempts 
to remove the cloak of the traveler, who eventually lays it aside 
voluntarily before the pleasant warmth of placidus ... Phoebus 
(line 1). The conjunction nec is probably here no more than 
alternative, as in, “ neither hide nor hair"; “neither chick nor 
child”; “neither sick nor sorry” (in the sense of sore); nec 
caput nec pedes (Cicero, Fam., VII, 31, 2; and an old curse in 
Pliny, XXVII, 131), or neque pes neque caput (Plautus, Capt. 
614), or nec caput nec pes (Plautus, Asim. 729), used of any 
recognizable bodily organ; non contis nec remulco ... sed velifi- 
catione pleno (&mmianus Marcellinus, XVIII, 5, 6), where the 
first two are clearly treated as an alternative pair, in contrast 
with the word introduced by sed; the Varronian satire Dolium 
aut seria (two names for casks); neque eques neque pedes pro- 
fecto est quisquam tanta audacia (Plautus, Mil. 464), where the 
meaning is merely “ warrior, soldier” (cf. Livy, I, 44, 1, omnes 
cwes Romani, equites peditesque; or, as we say, “horse, foot, 
and dragoons”); meque fictum . . . neque pictum (Plautus, 
Asin. 174), used of any and all kinds of representation, but not 
in contrast one with another; laqueum . . . quem mec solvere 
possis nec erumpere (Seneca, De Trang., 10, 1: — neither break, 
nor break out of, i.e. escape from); nec mu nec ma argutas 
(Petronius, 57, 8; cf. the German “du sagst weder gicks noch 
gacks ”); otre èx GipBpas . . . Adyyxy, ovr. Ex rotorov Aóyov àviüp. 
&yafós yiverar (Athenaeus, V, 187D); ure veiv, phre ypdpuara. 
(Diogenes Laertius, VI, 56), and the like. The expression is: 
not truly disjunctive and appositional as in “neither here nor 
there”; “neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring "; negue: 
quo pacto a me dimittam neque uti retineam, scio (Terence,, 
Phorm. 507, of the only two conceivable alternatives) ; ot0' terar 
otf jAio9ra. (Zenobius, V, 53). | 

16 (p. 68). Qui procul est oculis, procul est a cordis lumine, 


* Here one should certainly reverse the order of the last two words, 
and thus recover a very tolerable hexameter. 
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from the Epistolae Obicwonum. Virorum (II, 22, vol. I, p. 129 
of Aloys Bómer's edition, 1924), expresses an idea common to 
the entire world, but-a close parallel from a relatively less well 
known quarter might be worth quoting. It is the modern Greek 
saying, in a Macedonian dialect: Mardxia rot Ov yAémovra:, 
yAjyopa Anopovovvra, “ When sweethearts are not seen, they are 
quickly forgotten ” (G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore [1903], 
p. 196). 

59. Durum esi contra stumulum calcitrare: quippe qui . 
Another mere quotation, this time from Acts 26, 14: Durum 
est tibi contra stimulum colcitrare (often interpolated in 9, 4, 
where one might have expected it). 

135. Nl opertum quod non reveletur, nec occultum quod non 
sciatur is but slightly garbled from Matt. 10, 26: Nihil enim | 
opertum quod non revelatur: et occultum quod non scietur. 

192. Quae nimis apparent retia vitat avis is no more than an 
unimaginative form (in pentameter) of the celebrated saying: 
Frustra autem iacitur rete ante oculos pennatorum (Prov. 1, 17). 

208. Qui non est prudens, sit saltem bene credens descends 
pretty clearly from Hesiod’s “ That man is altogether best who 
considers all things himself . . . and he, again, is good who 
listens to a good adviser," etc. (Works, 293-7, tr. Evelyn-White). 
Intermediate, presumably, fall the long and close paraphrases of 
| Hesiod in Cicero, Pro Cluentio, 84, and Livy, XXII, 29, 9. 

218a. Qui totum capit, totum perdit, and 218b Qui totum 
cupi, totum perdit, perhaps likewise derive eventually from 
the Hesiodie * How much more the half is than the' whole" 
(Works, 40, tr. Evelyn-White). 

228. Quod in corde, hoc in ore is an attempted “ pointing 
up” of Ex abundantia enim cordis os loquitur (Matt. 12, 34). 

225. Quoi homines, tot sententiae is taken verbatim from 
Terence, Phorm. 454, and I should call it a quotation rather 
than a proverb, although the line of discrimination is often a 
little hard to draw with consistency. 

279. St quis amat ranam, ranam putat esse Dianam appears 
also as a spurious epimythium to fable 14 of Avianus, in a 15th 
century hand, in the manuscripts Parisinus Lat. 15160 and 
Vaticanus Reg. 2080. 


, . W. A. OLDFATHER. 
THE UNIVERSITY or ILLINOIS, . 


TWO NOTES ON THE AGAMEMNON 
OF AESCHYLUS. | 


e p £ 
555-557: poxGous yap cl Aéyow Koi GvcavAÍas, 
: / 
capyàs wapyges Kai KaxooTpwrovs, rt Ò ov 
/ / ? 
aTÉvoyres OÙ Aaxóvres HuaTOS pépos; 


The words où Aaxévres have been generally condemned; but 
they are in all MSS, and the meter is blameless. The sentence 
has no construction, nor do proposed emendaticns give it one, but 
the herald is obviously in a state of intense excitement and relief, 
and does not always finish his sentences (cf. 563-567). I would 
read the passage as it stands, and translate: “If I were to tell 
you of the hardships, the exposure by night, the huddled quarters 
and foul bedding, what part of the day did we not grieve aloud, 
not getting (such things, i.e., crowding, exposure, etc.) ?” 
Admittedly, this is crabbed, even tortured; but it is better, 
perhaps, to keep such a text than to correct Aaydvres to Adoxovres 
' or an equivalent, which is to be merely otiose and repetitive 
without materially improving the construction. 

575-579: ws kopráoat TOO. eikós HAiov hae 
| Vrép Oaddoons kai xÜovós motwpévos’ 
* 'Tpotay éAóvres 89 wor’ "Apyclov aróAos 
Ücots Aádwpa 7atra rots Kal’ “EAAdSa 
Sdpos éraccáAevoav åpyaloy "yávos." 


The words here that arrest attention are sorogévow, wore, and 
dpxaiov. The first is certainly unnatural, in tact impossible, as 
" a description of the painful, harassed return of the army from 
Troy. Again, woré normally refers to remote, or at least indefi- 
nite, time of action, the context showing whether it is past or 
future; here, plainly, past. "'Apxaiov yávos may simply repeat. 
Addupa and mean that the spoils of Troy were ancient when Troy 
fell; but it probably, after roré, means more than that. For, 
. since the herald is speaking of the events of his own day as if 
they belonged to the distant past, he must be referring to the 
distant future. And this is precisely what he is doing. Worwpévors 
means, then, not the voyage home, but the sweep across space of 
something abstract, timeless, and winged: the fame of these 
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warriors. Compare Theognis (who seems first to have expressed 
this idea), 237-238: 
coL pev €yo mrép’ €üoka, avv ots ex” dmetpova sóvrov 
TWTHON Kal yv wacay üepópevos. 

IToré and ápxaiov now fall into place. In some far day thé fame . 
of the capture of Troy and the possession of the spoils of 'Troy 
will sweep the world and be the ancient glory of Argos. That 
future day is the day of Aeschylus and of the tragedy in which 
. he defends the legendary claims of the Argives. Finally, rade 
. . . fAÍov dda, “beneath this very sun,” which is immediate, 
binds the time and place of the herald's boast to the time and 
place of future glory through the sun that shines on Argos (not 
the sun in general; see 508, where #Atos is specifically linked to 
the land and soil) and which will shine on Argos forever. 


RICHMOND LATTIMORE, 
Lieut. USNR. 


Wasuinaton, D. C. 
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LAWRENCE RICHARDSON, JR. Poetical Theory in Republican Rome. 
New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1944. Pp. xi-L-173. $1.00. 
(Undergraduate Prize Essays: Yale University, Vol. V.) 


In 1940 Allen wrote at the conclusion of a stimulating paper on 
the nature of the ancient epyllion ! the following words: “ It is most 
desirable, then, that we should banish from our eritieal voeabulary 
the term epyllion and from our eritieal thinking the grouping of 
. poems under that name. ... These poems, then, cannot smugly be 
placed in a distinet category and dismissed as finite; they demand 
consideration as part of the larger question of the nature of the 
verse and style of the Alexandrians and their Roman imitators.” 
These sentences are of importance for the work under review, 
inasmuch as Richardson refers (p. 1) to Allen’s “ great service in 
the eradication of many false ideas which had grown up about a 
genre neither well-defined nor well-studied,’ and states that his 
_ own purpose is “to re-examine the poems and by reanalysis to 
secure evidence which might allow us to continue to associate the 
poems as individual examples of a literary form.” His book is 
essentially a study of the form and structure of selected Latin poems 
of the first century B. C., and of the poetical theory which the form 
and structure reveal. Richardson begins with narrative poems 
written in hexameter verse and not longer than a single book. These 
poems are Catullus’ Peleus and Thetis, and the Culex, Ciris, and 
Moretum from the Appendix Vergiliana. In this part of the work 
Allen’s demand for consideration “of the nature of the verse and 
" Style of the . . . Roman imitators” is fulfilled in an admirable 
fashion. But Richardson does more than this: he examines with 
equal care the poetic structure of Vergil’s Bucolics and Georgics (in 
a chapter with the somewhat misleading title, * The Early Works 
of Vergil") and shows how they resemble or depart from the earlier 
poems. 

It must be said at the outset that the author’s interest is not 
primarily historieal or biographical, but his frequent references to 
the work of scholars here and abroad show that he is fully conscious 
of the many problems involved in the study of the poems. Though 
less interested in the authenticity of the Culex and the Ciris than in . 
their poetic form, he looks upon the Culex as Vergilian and coneludes 
that it belongs “near the period of composition of the Bucolies” 
(p. 12; ef. p. 100) ; of the- Córis, more stereotyped and artificial than 
_ the Peleus and lacking the humor and satire of the Culex (ef. pp. 
167-9), he is less certain, and asks (p.12): “Is it even at all 
unlikely that it was Gallus, the young friend of Vergil, who wrote 
the Ciris or that Vergil himself had a finger in its eomposition? ” 
The Moretum Richardson considers an original invention, “in a 
form and style new in Latin poetry" (p. 77, n. 1); it closely 


: Walter Allen, Jr., “The Epyllion: A Chapter in the History of 
Literary Criticism,” T. A. P. A., LXXI (1940), pj. 1-26. 
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resembles in structure Vergil’s known work (p. 27). Other familiar 
problems are passed over hurriedly; Richardson says of the famous 
Fourth Eclogue, “it has already received more attention than is 
its rightful share” (p. 112), and favors the view of Charlesworth 
and Syme that the poem is the celebration of a symbolic birth. 
After an introduction which sketches the development of poetry 
and poetic method from 60 to 29 B.C., the author devotes two 
chapters to the earlier hexameter poems. The second of these is an 
examination of their plot, character, thought, and diction in the 
light of the precepts in Aristotle’s Poetics. Hichardson shows that 
the writers were sensitive to the art of the drama and that the 
narrative and poetical techniques of their poems adhered closely to 
Aristotelian principles. This chapter is in general well done? but 
seems less important than the one in which Richardson sets forth 
his theory of the structure of these poems. He likens the poems to 
“a polyptych, or balanced composition, in which each panel is 
conceived separately yet has its symmetrical eounterpart, except, of 
course, the central panel,,to which each of the others and the 
collective effect are a foil; but the complete picture, the whole 
composition, includes integrally all the fianking panels” (p. 19). 
In the poems the arrangement of the polyptych of episodes leads the 
- reader to and away from the crucial seene, the central panel on 
which depends the whole of the drama and the poem. Narrative 
poems like the Peleus and the Ciris are composed with such symmetry 
“that each scene or passage which contributes to the development 
of the climax, each segment of the rising curve, is balanced by a 
parallel seene which contributes to the resolution of the action" 
(p. 20). This principle of structural composition is worked out in 
careful detail and is illustrated by elaborate outlines at the end of. 
the ehapter. The poems not only have the framework of formal 
structure in common, but they use the device of repetition for the 
purpose of linking the individual scenes. Richardson divides the 
device of repetition into two categories, (a) recurrence of attention, 
and (b) the verbal reminiscence or recall, and discusses the effect of 
the recurrences and redalls as they appear in the different poems. 
This chapter is undoubtedly the most important in the book and is 
basie to the understanding of the later chapters. Richardson treats 
of unity, motivation and suspense, divine machinery, irony, figures 
of speech, catalogues, and digressions. All this material will be a 
valuable aid to a better understanding of poems which have often 
' been viewed with disapproval. MRichardson’s own opinion is in 
general favorable: “these poets were alert and original. The 
imagination displayed is exciting and engaging; the whole new con- 
ception of narrative poetry is amazingly intellectual” (p. 43). 


* Richardson says (p. 93): “The preponderance of end-stopped lines 
in these shorter poems may, in general, be taken as indication of the 
youth of the poets and the inexpertness of their work.” This seems 
very questionable; it more likely marks an early stage in the develop- 
ment of the hexameter. Would Richardson be willing to maintain that 
the preponderance of end-stopped lines in Lucretius is a sign of the 
jnexpertness of the De Rerum Natura? 

? Richardson ineludes in this chapter an examination of the Attis 
(Catulus, 63), although this poem is not in hexameter; see p. 24. 
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In the chapter on the Bucolics and: the Georgics the structural 
analyses seem occasionally too closely related to the analyses of the 
earlier poems; the reader may feel that too little attention is being 
paid to tradition, to the effect of Theocritus or Lucretius upon 
Vergil's poetic methods. .It seems unwise, for instance, to argue 
for the authenticity of the’ Culex from the fact that in both the 
Culez'and the Third Eclogue there is a “ division into three parts, 
the third of which is greater than the sum of the other two” (p. 12, 
n. 8; ef. p. 100). The structure of the Third Eclogue is character- . 
istic of the amoebean pastoral and doubtless bears a closer relation 
to the structure of Theocritus V and VIII than to that of the 
Culex. As for the Georgics, Richardson does not underestimate the 
important influence of the De Rerum Natura, but he points out (p. 
133) that “it is neither the method nor the end of this study to 
find parallels and consequently sources of the Georgics; instead I 
believe that by direct investigation of the poems themselves and by 
direct analysis of the structure I can establish a valid formulation 
of the theory of the artist.” This is a good statement of Richardson’s 
method, and shows that his work depends far less on secondary 

material than on his own interpretation of the poems.* 
Richardson’s treatment of the Bucolics and the Georgics seems 
particularly successful. He admits (p. 134) that “ Vergil is so 
accomplished in his work that we can never expect the arbitrary 
divisions of an outline to analyze the subtlety of his conceptions,” 
but his conclusions are nevertheless extremely fruitful. In many 
Eclogues he finds a simple arrangement of interior recesses some- 
what like the polyptych arrangement in the Peleus, and his outlines 
of the collection as a whole, based both on form and subject (see 
pp. 119-21), reveal an interesting alternation of interest in subject 
and form which produces a structural balance around a central panel. 
(Eclogues IV-VI) very simular to the structure of the narrative 
poems discussed earlier. The Georgics, unified as a whole, and with 
each book devoted to a separate subject, nevertheless fall into two 
groups (I-II and III-IV) from the standpoint cf the subject (ef. 
pp. 156-8), whereas in form I and III are alike, each being sub- 
divided into two chapters, and II and IV each have one chapter and 
a coda, the coda of IV being long as befits the conclusion of the 
whole work. In each book are two signifleant digressions, one 
geographical (I, 231-258, II, 136-176, III, 339-383, IV, 116-148; 
ef. pp. 158 f.), the other on what the author calls “natural laws and 
phenomena." The latter deal with the fundamentals of living: 
Jabor (I, 118-159), life (II, 319-345), love (III, 242-283), law 
(IV, 149-196). These digressions unify the poem and reveal Vergil's 
structural plan. Many episodes in the Georgics reveal the familiar | 
polyptych pattern found in the Peleus, Ciris, and Culex. All these 
and similar points are expressed with clarity and conviction. The 
author realizes that certain theories cannot be proved and expresses 
himself with fitting caution. It is easy, he admits (p. 159), “to 
make out a case for the plan of the Georgics as based on the elements 


* Richardson examines the analyses of his predecessors, e. g. Sudhaus, 
Herrmann, Draheim, Witte, Drew, but does not aesitate to disagree 
with them when their results do not seem valid; see p. 108, n. 1; p. 127 
and n. 5; p. 141, n. 9. 
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of reform and EEE A E in the Augustan state,” and the dieron: 


sions “on natural laws" can be viewed as praise for such a re- _ 


organization. But, he warns, such a view requires allegorical 
interpretation, and “we can never prove the thesis conelusively, 
never quite assure ourselves of its validity.” In the final chapter, 
in which Richardson examines all the poetry under diseussion in 
accordance with the five canons of Longinus, the Peleus is admired 
as a work of accomplished art and the Culex is commended as a 
spritely parody of poetry such as the Ciris, but it 1s the Georgics 
that receive the greatest praise: Vergil's “ correlation of the four 
aspects of the farm, ploughing, planting, herding, and bee-keeping, 
in accordance with four natural impulses, work, the life-urge, love, 
and law, is complex and intellectual" (p. 172); “the Georgics are 
‘probably the most perfect example of Roman poetry and manifest 
the finest union between invention and tradition” (p. 173). 

The impression which Richardson’s book has made upon this 
reviewer is that of keenness of insight and clarity of expression, of 
maturity and independence of judgment. It is a work which as a 
doctoral dissertation would be a distinguished performance. But 
it is not a doctoral dissertation; it is, amazingly enough, a prize 
essay written by an undergraduate of Yale University. In the 
Preface Richardson expresses his indebtedness “to Professor C. W. 
Mendell, who not only suggested the subject but also guided the 
work with extraordinary patience, to Mr. Walter Allen, Jr. who . 
directed the organization and writing of the paper, and to Mr. 
Christopher M. Dawson, who advised “and assisted me in the work 
of editing.” The result is a book of which all concerned may well 
be proud. However much classical scholars may disagree with 
details of Richardson’s analyses and outlines which are often ad- 
mittedly subjective, they cannot fail to find much in the work that is 
thought-provoking and valuable. The author is to be congratulated 
upon the excellence of his achievement, and Yale University is to be 
congratulated upon the high standard of its undergraduate work in 
Classics which Richardson’s book so ably reveals. 


s Greorce E. DUCKWORTH. 
7 PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura, Libri Sex. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Commentary by WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD and 
STANLEY BARNEY Smrt. Madison, The University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1942. Pp. vi + 886. 


My regrets for delaying this review are the more serious because 
one of the editors cannot now read it. It is not my task to .char-` 
acterize the unusual man who was William Ellery Leonard. May it 
be said, however, that his former verse translations of Empedoeles 
and Lueretius, and now his essay on “ Lucretius, the Man, the Poet 
and the Times," are achievements whieh must endear this professor 
of English and man of letters to every classical scholar and- which 
will not be forgotten in our field of study for a long time to come. 

The new edition of Lucretius is “the result of nearly life-long 
interests of two scholars which some fifteen years ago became merged 
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in a cooperative entérprise." Leonard has contributed the General 


Introduction. Smith is responsible for the text, the Commentary, 
and the Introduetion to the Commentary. Their collaboration, helped 
by the craftsmanship of the University of Wisconsin Press, has 
produced a volume which no student of Lucretius, of the classics, of 
philosophie literature can afford to ignore. ] 

' Tradition asks more from the reviewer than praise. He is sup- 
posed to know hcw even a good, & very good book might have 
been made still better. The present writer would prefer to decline 
this duty as regards a work which he has been studying with delight 
and which he recommends to other readers with sincerity. But 
since he needs must criticize, he may as well say at once that the 
unity-of the volume is not as perfect as it might seem at first sight. 
The editors apparently are aware of this fact. “The commentary,” 
states the publisher's announcement, “is designed primarily for 
students who are reading Lucretius for the first time," whereas 
* Professor Leonard’s essay is a distinguished contribution to literary 
criticism.” Indeed, though this characterization of the commentary 
is much too modest, it is nevertheless true that the two parts of the 


. Work are on different levels, and it will be the task of the reviewer 


to show how the Commentary and the Introduction to it, though 
excellent in workmanship, might have been brought, while not to the 
level of Leonard's eontribution (whieh seems hardly possible) yet 
nearer to it. 

Yet let us start with a few quotations from Leonard’s Introduc- 
tion. He begins, as a matter of faet, with “the meager external 
evidence about Lneretius! history and personality." “ Ignoramus. 
It is only because he is so close to me that I linger thus: I so want 
to know." Indeed, the few sentences in Donatus and Jerome remain 
doubtful as to their historieity— except for the fact that, if they 
are true, they agree with the somber features of the poem; if they 
are fables, Lucretius could and must have attracted just such fables. 
Leonard makes a negative observation—but it is worth while having 
made it—' that in none of his urbane dialogues, with their charm- 


. ing setting in this villa or that, does Cicero introduce this mysterious 


man nor any words of his.” Then we have-a glance at Lucretius’ 
library and his manner of dealing with his books, Greek and Latin: 
* He must have read with the same vitality in which he lived—and 
wrote.” “But often . . . he left his library and . . ..saw, not 
alone with his mind’s eye, but with the verifying eye of reality.” 
One may have some doubt about “his aristoeratie birth and breed- 
ing," hardly about his aristocratic “temper.” And everyone will 
agree with Leonard on what Lucretius! text “can reveal of his 
goings and comings and doings.” “The moments of his life were 
not his theme. But they are in his theme.” “I note how often he 
uses videmus, viet, cernimus or other forms expressing personal 
experience.” Leonard is conscious of formulating (but he formulates 
it with fresh vigor) “what all close readers of Lucretius must have 
realized for two thousand years: his intensity, his scorn, his pity, 
his nobility of spirit, his intelligence, his capacity for long, difficult 
toil, his zest for combat with the weapons of reason and song.” 
Lucretius’ mind is the mind of a scientist: he starts with “ facts as 
pure facts,” but he is at the same time “the one missionary poet 
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of antiquity.” His peculiar artistic integrity “makes no effort at 
all to be agreeable,” nor does his terribilita in describing human 
bodies in sexual embrace which was to him “a fact of Nature, 
massive, urgent, wrestling, naked.” To invoke, in this connection, 
the name of Michel-Angelo is daring: but not too daring. Lucretius’ 
words are “by-products of a great man’s trying to tell the truth, 
a great man who did not choose his words but tad them.” “ Lucre- 
tius, the most Roman in character of the Roman poets, except 
perhaps Ennius, is as an artist the most Greek.” . “ His landscapes 
suggest Hellenistic paintings ... his pictures of individuals... 
Hellenistic sculpture” and, I should add, Hellenistic painting, too 
(T.A.P.A., LXX [1939], p. 368). “ But tke matter that goes 
deepest relates him more to those centuries” of Empedocles and 
Parmenides. Like these great Greeks “he did not choose the theme; 
the theme chose him." One may ponder for a moment over Momm- 


sen's judgment, not the least of his impressive misjudgments, that, 


Lucretius, though a great poet, “ vergriff sich im Stoff." 

I could go on quoting, but I am afraid the allotted space would 
not permit it. Of course, one may disagree with an author of such 
sharp individuality—though one should not forget that he himself 
tries to discriminate between “ our fancies” and “a true tale"; one 
may express things differently; one may add some points of view or 
some facts. When trying to assign Lucretius his place in the history 
of ancient thought and in tracing down his influence through the 
centuries Leonard does not hit the mark so well, nor is he so well 
informed as he is elsewhere. The great name of Giordano Bruno is 
missing, and yet how could one imagine the modern discoverer of the 
Infinite without his beloved Lucretius? W. Dilthey, in the second 
volume of his Gesammelte Schriften, has much to say about how 
Lueretius became a great figure in the history of pantheism. For, to 
quote Leonard again, “ this hater of religion was, in the profounder 
sense that transcends creeds and forms, the greatest religious mind 
of pagan Rome.” 

* I have done my best to help the reader with the poem in his 
hand, heart, and head, to make up his own mind,” says Leonard. on 
a particular question; the same holds good for all his chapters. 

Stanley B. Smith in his Introduction first discusses The Text of 
Lueretius by dealing with The Manuscripts, The Editions, The 
Textual Errors. This is a clear and learned account, though some- 
what overshadowed by Leonard's vivid story (pp. 82-90) of the fate 
of Lucretius’: book in monastic Europe. Smith, of course, adds 
details and widens this story; we are even told that he has not only 
collated the codices antiqui but also examined « great part of the 
Italan manuscripts. But all the more a strange discrepancy must be 
emphasized. These thirty-five pages of introduction will to some 
degree remain fruitless for the student. of this edicion because its text 
has no critical apparatus; only a few critical notes are interspersed 
in the commentary. It seems to me that one should do one thing or 
the other: either condense this introductory chapter to, say, a fifth of 
its length—which would be a pity—so that it would go with this 
edition, or keep it as it stands, and in this case the text of the 
poet should have at least a short eritical annotation, for which room 
. might be spared without adding to the bulk of the volume. Only 
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^ such a critical À would undo the contents of the nbo 


duetory chapter from an array of only half-digestible ee 


into working principles. 


The section on Lucretius Diction and Style is not anei to so 
fundamental an objection: it is written by a learned classical 
scholar who is also widely read in modern poetry and literature. 
The thoroughness of his documentation is admirable (1084 footnotes 
accompany these chapters), his presentation always ón a respectable 


` level, so that it is worth while to discuss with him a few. points of . 


importance where one may differ from his opinion. 
' * Archaism.”  Lueretius' style has archaic features, and Lucretius 


is full of borrowings from Ennius (p. 132), as everyone will agree. 


But many Ennian words, phrases, and verse endings are as little 
archaic as are Hcmerisms in later Greek poetry. For Ennius is the 
founder of the Roman epic style. Lumina sis oculis etiam bonus 
Ancus reliquit is Ennian and is archaic; lumina solis, daedala tellus, 
somnoque sepulti, Acherusia templa are Emnian and Lueretian, and 
some of them ara Vergilian, but I wonder whether they have the 
slightest archaie favor. 

Thé “Fluidity of Diction and Orthography,’ ' too, is to a E 
a pre-classic feature. How far one has to follow the manuscripts on 


- these points may often be doubtful. I have always thought that 


Diels in his edition went to the utmost limit, but Smith goes still 
farther. Is it really probable, for example, ‘that Lueretius should 
have used lux in one isolated instance as a masculine, that he wrote 


‘ recta aut obliqua luce in IT, 800, but largo cum iuce six verses later 


(p. 140)? I prefer to attribute the o instead of a in largo to the 
minute aberration of an inattentive scribe rather than to think of 
the great. poet as helplessly yacillating in his grammar. Smith 
prints cod instead of quod in ILI, 555, co instead of quo in II, 447, 
549, IV, 522, VI, 796, 1262, corum instead of quorum in I, 135, 467, 
oblica instead of obliqua. in II, 247, quontra instead of contra in 
III, 198, condam instead of quondam in III, 1029, VI, 109, nequead 
instead of nequeat in III, 347, reliquid. instead of reliquit i in IV, 1137 
(to give only a few examples) , though in none of these cases is the 
unusual form attested. in even all the “ancient ” manuscripts and it 
is often opposec by both O and Q.  There.is some doubt, then, 
whether the responsibility for many of these annoying forms rests > 
upon the autograph of Lucretius or upon mediaeval seribes. To 


‘introduce these forms into a text “ designed primarily for students 


who read Lucretins for the first time” is a questionable procedure 
both from the sezentifie and from the pedagogic - voint of view. 
“ Rhetorical Elements of Lucretius’ Style.” ' We find (on p. 167) 


.& valuable collection of Greek words which “ contribute notably to 


that ‘charm of tae Muses’ by which Lucretius, sought to sweeten the 
bitter draught of Epieurus' gospel.” But to list only words is an 
atomizing method. This most Roman of all the Latin poets had in’ 
his mind an abundance of Greek verses and parts of verses, and a 
few of his own hexameters or parts of them: are almost as much 
Greek as they are Latin. 


L1  Aeneadum genetrix, hominum divomque voluptas 
- Alyeádiy yevéretpa .  . Gy0povy T€ ečv re 
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II, 412 ac Musaea mele, per chordas organici quae 
xai Movoeia péAn ba yopdwy åpyavıkot 
II, 416 et cum scena croco Cilici 
okny KiMi xpoxw (ef. KOuka. kgókov in Nonnus) ` 
II, 505 et Cyenea mele Phoebeaque daedala chordis ; 
kai Kúxvaa peAn Porßeid. re Saidara yopsais i 
V, 384... organici melicos ... 
. OpyaviKol pEMKOÚS ... 


In such cases one often has only to transcribe the Latin letters into 
Greek ones in order to attain something which is or sounds like a 
part of a Greek verse (and why should not the students of Lueretius 
be given the privilege of seeing a few words in Greek lettering?). 
One may, moreover, compare the verse ending IV, 1129 anademata 
mitrae with one from Anthol. Pal., V, 199 éx8vuare pirpat, and it will 
not be diffieult to add other analogies of that sort. 3 

Smith has useful eolleetions and remarks about what he ealls 
' alliteration—a term which, fortunately, he does not restrict to its 
exact sense—and about onomatopoeia and sound svmbolism. He has 
a mueh wider outlook in this part of his introduction, it seems to 
me, than in his commentary, where the terse remark “ Note allitera- 
tion ” is repeated over and over again, sometimes more than once 
on a page, and almost deafens the ear and mind against the other 
sound effects abounding in the same or the surrounding verses. 
How the “ Pattern of Sound in Lueretius "—to quote Rosamund E. 
Deutseh's Bryn Mawr Dissertation—joins with his atomistie phi- 
losophy is a problem raised by the reviewer (A. J. P., LXII [1941], 
pp. 16 ff.) too recently to have been considered by the editor. “If 
he had done so, many things in this chapter might have appeared in 
& different light: the concept “sound symbolism” would have a 
much wider range than now where it is restricted praetieally to the 
peculiarities of rhythm; the “numerous eases of verbal play” (of 
which a few are collected on p. 181) would prove to contain the 
deadly serious conviction of the poet that there is a fundamental 
analogy between letters and atoms, words and structures of atoms 
or bodies. 

Smith's Concluding Survey of Lucretius Style is excellent, 
beginning with the advice that “we must reweave the individual 
elements into the rich texture of his thought and imagination and 
allow them there to regain their proper. emphasis in the whole 
pattern," and ending with “ all the long array of poets from Homer 
to Propertius and from Villon to Baudelaire, who have written their 
greatest verses upon the theme of death. Lucretius is the most vivid, 
the most moving, and the most persuasive. . . ." 
~ In the Selected Bibliography Giussani’s edition may have been 
omitted because it is written in Italian; but Santayana’s ‘Three 
Philosophie Poets should certainly have been entered. (See, more- 
over, Hadzsits, Cl. J., XXXIX [1944], pp. 422 f.). l 

About the text of this nəw edition I have already said a few things. 
My main objection is that one needs a critical text in addition. It 
is not consistent that the editor marks spurious words by square 
brackets and inserted words by italics, whereas in other cases he 
leaves the reader unsump whether he is reading what is in the 
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` manuscripts or what is a modern conjecture. Bus at least two things 
ean be said in favor of this text. The editor has often introduced 
a fresh punctuation; and punctuation is interpretation. Sometimes 
a dash in the place of a traditional comma or semicolon makes much 
better reading (e.g. II, 28, 1050). Another improvement is that 
Smith does not share “ the queer dislike of capitals in what we call 

‘ personifications’” (as I put it, A.J. P., LXII [1941], p. 20). So 
far as Y know, he is the first Luéretian editor io print Natura time 
and again with & capital, and likewise Voluptas, Magna Mater, 
Letum, Aetas, Mors, Fortuna, etc. One might even go further than 
he does in “supporting the poet against the philosopher." 

Nothing is more difficult than to give a fair review of a eom- 
mentary. The merits of this part of Smith’s work are obvious. 
It is short in words and rich in information. The translations of 
words are sound and often excellent, whereas those hackneyed 
renderings so common in the average sort of commentary are almost 
entirely, absent. That Smith has trained himself purposely toward 
this goal is shown by his criticism of a “ colorless interpretation "' 
in an ancient grammarian (ad IT, 1142). (There are, of course, 
deviations from the sound principle: e.g. II, 759 e quibus is not 
“because of? ; II, 1120 aetas is not * developirent ” and consistere 
is not “ cease. » ) 

This commentary, like seat of the others, is more concerned with 
the single words and shorter word combinations than with longer 
contexts. Though Smith gives useful surveys of the sections, the 
inner structure is hardly brought out. Generations of scholars have 
tried to understand the poetical form of the proems. One eagerly 
turns to Smith's annotation on I, 1 and is almost frightened away 
when one reads: “ Lueretius diseusses a number of topics that 
introduce the formal treatment of atomism.” Should not even the 
beginning student learn how the old form of the hymn is transformed 
by the poet into this great piece of poetry? No wonder, then, that 
the editor for once hits upon the idea of breaking up the proem of 
book III into two strata: he thinks it “possible that lines. 31-91 
constituted the original introduction and that lines 1-30 were subse- 
quently composed and then attached as a deliberate poetical em- 
bellishment.” He has not recognized that III, 31.has its exact 
analogy in IV, 26. If he had-done so, he would not have printed 
III, 31 et quoniam docui ...1n small letters but IV, 26 ATQUE 
ANIMI quoniam docui .. . with capitals. 

About the importance of the Greek background for Lueretius I 
have already said some words. Greek quotations, e.g. those from 
Empedocles and Epicurus, are given in English translations, and 
nobody can blame the editor on this score: Graeca paene non 
leguntur. But a bit more Greek would have been helpful; and I 
think even necessary, in some places. Smith includes the headings 
of the manuscripts; a few of them are Greek, as is well known. 
He does not tell his readers that I, 43a (= TL, 6452) rò Luakdáptoy 
kai à$óÜaprov as well as I, 950a and II, 1057a are Epicurus own 
words, and the analysis of I, 958 ff. would definitely gain by this. 
insight. On II, 13a our author annotates: “See Epieurus. . . ." 
But the student may have difficulty in realizing that again Epicurus 
‘is quoted verbatim in Greek. I cannot [ad that these headings 
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‘ were certainly not written by baseia d (Commentary on I, 432). 
tt is not demonstrable, but the most natural explanation. would be 
that Lucretius had noted down these catchwords from his master as 
reminders for himself in his own manuscript. NP 

At the end it is only fair te repeat that this commentary is a work . 
‘of sound scholarship which will not easily be surpassed: The one 
who might do so would be the author himself in a second edition. 
For the book of Leonard and Smith will be for a long time to come 
the standard Lucretius, at least in this country. 


PAUL FRIEDLANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES. 
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S. N. Kramer. Sumerian Mythology. A Study of Spiritual and 
Literary Achievement in the Third Millennium B.C. Phila- 
, Sepals, The American Philosophical Society, 1944. > Pp. xiv. 
Eag 125;`20 plates, 2 text figures, and 1 map. $2.00. (Memoirs 
of the American Philosophical Society, XXI.) l 


It is significant that an authoritative work on Sumerian mythology 
could not be produced until almost a century after the discovery of 
the existence of the Sumerian language. Unlike the stüdy of 
Assyriology, which began about the same time, but which soon 
blossomed forth into one of the most productive delds of scholarly 
endeavor, the progress of Sumerian studies has been hindered by 
almost insurmountable difficulties up to the present day. In order 
that we may appreciate the true value of Dr. Kramer’s work in this 
field, some of these difficulties must be pointed out. d 

In the first place, the language itself has so far successfully defied 
all efforts to connect it with any of the language families of the. 
world. In fact, as late as the first decade of the twentieth century 
. “the well-known orientalist, J. Halevy, continued to deny the 
existence of a Sumerian people and language,". believing with others 
before him that it was devised by the Semites for esoteric, hieratic 
purposes. Thus, because of the uncertain status of Sumerian as a 
language, and beeause it had no linguistie conneetion with any 
known language family, the progress of Sumerian studies was 
seriously hampered. In 1923, however, with the appearance of Arno. 
Poebel’s Grundzüge der Sumerischen Grammatik, Sumerian gram- 
mar was put on a scientific basis. From that time on it has been 
possible to control the translation of Sumerian texts; many of the 
translations before that time must be carefully checked in the 
light of Poebel’s: work. Many serious lexical problems still persist, 
however, as well as problems of idiom and style. For instance, much 
of the material in the literary texts is written in two dialects, the 
emeku, or dialect of the men, spoken by the male deities, and the 
emesal, or dialect of the women, spoken by the female deities. Then, 
too, Dr. Kramer has discovered (p. 31) that one of the main char- . 
acteristics of Sumerian poetry is the repetitive motif, whereby a 
message of the gods, given to à messenger, is fully repeated, word 
a word, when it is doy veren: The discovery of this phenomenon 
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has helped the author piece many hitherto disconneeted fragments 


together in one 'eontinuous story, as wel] as solve many textual 


problems. One wishes that the suthor had noted that the repetitive 


motif is quite common in Semitic literature as well. Its presence 


. in both literatures may well posit a problem worthy of further 


! 


investigation. In regard to the copying and.transliterating of these 
and all Sumerian texts, the reviewer here makes only one remark, 


‘namely, that every Sumerian text must be transliterated in two ways, 


phonetically and. grammatically. Only in this way, as Dr. Kramer 
repeatedly emphasizes in his own work, ean an accurate translation 
of the text be made. | 

Besides these linguistic problems there are those of a more physical 
character. Not only are the taklets very fragmentary, being made 
usually of unbaked clay, but they are seattered throughout the world 
in various museums. To sfudy. trem therefore entails not only great 
ingenuity in piecing them together, but also considerable expenditure 
of funds and effort to visit the museums where they are to be found. 
There are no more thrilling tales in the annals cf scientific discovery 
and endeavor than those told bz the author when he describes his 
almost unbelievable success in piecing together fragments of tablets 
from all over the world to make amazingly eomplete and meaningful 
texts. With meticulous care and excellent scholarship: literary 
treasures that have lain hidden and locked up for almost five 
thousand years have once more.been brought to light. 

Dr. Kramer, who is now the associate eurator of the Babylonian 
Collection of the University of Fennsylvania, and one of the leading 
Sumerclogists of the world, has incorporated in the present work the 
material which he gave in the Jayne Memorial Lectures fov 1942. 
It is an introductory volume to a proposed series, entitled Studies 
in Sumerian Culture, which will appear in the coming years. Hach 
of five subsequent volumes will be devoted to a particular class of 
Sumerian composition: epics, myths, hymns, lamentations, and 
wisdom, and a seventh volume, Sumerian Religion: A Comparative 
Study, will sketch the religious and spiritual concepts of the Su- 
merians as revealed in their own literature. The undertaking of this 
tremendous project has been made possible primarily through the 
iene vision and generosity of the American Philosophical 

ociety. 

This introductory study contains a detailed description of the 
sources, as well as a brief outline of the more significant mythological 
concepts of the Sumerians. The source material consists of twenty- 


.four Sumerian epics and myths which have been translated from 


largely reconstructed texts. The actual writing of the tablets may be 
dated about 2000 B.C., but the material itself was created and 
developed during the third millennium B. C., which means that this 
is “the oldest written literature of any significance ever uncovered.” 
The author further points out that in contrast with the texts of the 
Bible, the Rigveda, and Avesta, which have been modified, edited, and 
redacted by compilers and redactors with varied motives and diverse 
points of view, Sumerian literature has come down to us as actually 
inseribed by the ancient writers, unmodified and uncodified by later 
compilers and commentators. Jut the question arises, might there 
not have been modifications and redactions within the Sumerian 
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period itself, if, as the author maintains, several centuries separated 
the creation and development of the literary material from the actual 
written form of it that we possess to-day? This can be proved only 
. when tablets from some earlier centuries of the third millennium 
are brought to light. 

Photographs of some of the original tablets which were used in 
these studies and some copies are included in the book. Only a 
few of the most significant lines from the sources are transliterated - 
in the notes, although the main text of the book is replete with 
translations from which the author draws his observations and con- 
clusions. For this reason the work commends itself to the non- 
specialist who may wish to become acquainted with this field of study. 

The myths of origin, dealing with the ereation and organization 
of the universe (pp. 30ff. and 41 ff.) and the creation of man 
(pp. 68 ff.), take up the largest part of-the book. The Sumerians 
believed that heaven and earth, at one time united (cf. Gen. 1, 1), 
were begotten by the primeval sea; that heaven and earth were 
separated and moved away from each other (cf. Gen. 1, 2ff.); and 
that man was fashioned of clay (cf. Gen. 2, 7) to free the gods from 
laboring for their sustenance. In the myths that have come down 
to us these basic ideas were clothed with theological trappings, just 
as centuries later they were appropriated by the Babylonians and 
Hebrews and interpreted according to their respective theologies. 
Another important myth that is discussed is “Inanna’s Descent to 
the Nether World” (pp. 83-96). It is the Sumerian counterpart 
of the Semitic poem “ Ishtar’s Descent to the Nether World ” which 
was written in the Accadian language on tablets that postdate the 
Sumerian literary tablets by more than a millennium. The Sumeri- 
ans also had a flood story, with a man by the name of Ziusudra as 
their Noah (pp. 97-8), and three different versions of the Cain and 
Abel motif have been found in the texts thus far translated (pp 
49, 53, 101). It is interesting to, see how many of these stories eame 
down through the Babylonian literature into the Hebrew Bible where 
they were transformed into one of the most beautiful literary 
creations known to man. 

Biblical scholarship, therefore, will be especially benefited by the 
material which is now being made available through the efforts of 
Dr. Kramer, for it will become more and more evident how deeply 
indebted the Hebrews were to the Sumerians for many of their 
literary sources. But lest the evil days of a Pan-Sumerianism appear 
again, it must be pointed out that the Sumerians were not the only 
contributing factor in the rather complex background of Hebrew 
religion and thought. The Hebrew genius drew upon the best 
elements in many cultures and civilizations and wove them skilfully 
into its own unique pattern. In order that we may acquire a better 
understanding of the Bible and its background, each one of these 
civilizations must be thoroughly and carefully studied. This is what 
Dr. Kramer is doing so admirably in the. field of Sumerology. 
Every Old Testament scholar is eagerly awaiting the completion of 
the project outlined above, when another link shall have been firmly 
. and securely added to the chain of Biblical studies.: s 


CHARLES T. FRITSCH, 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL M dad 
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RAPHAEL TAUBENSOHLAG. The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the 
Light of the Papyri, 3832 B.C-640 A.D. New York, Herald 
Square Press, Ine., 1944. Pp. xvi-F 488. $12.50. 


More than thirty years have passed since Ludwig Mitteis pub- 
lished his Juristischer Teil of the Grundzüge und Chrestomathie der 
Papyruskunde. The need of replacing, or rather supplementing, his 
work by a new comprehensive treatise has long been felt. In spite 


of depressions, wars, and revolutions, researeh activities have never ' 


ceased and have produced an ever increasing mass of new sources 
and literature and many lasting results which it is hard even for 
the initiated to keep track of. Professor Taubenschlag, himself a 
diseiple of Mitteis’, and for decades one of the outstanding authori- 
ties on legal papyrology, has undertaken to fulfil this demand. In 
the present volume, which is the fruit of more than five years of 
work begun in Cracow and carried on after the war had forced the 
author to seek refuge in France and later in the United States, he 
displays the legal institutions and customs practiced by the inhabi- 
tants of Egypt during the millennium from Alexander the Great to 
-the Arab conquest. 

Subject matter of the book is the private law, penal law, and law 
of procedure in Greco-Roman Egypt. The reader is supposed to be - 
familar with the eonstitutional and administrative institutions that 
formed the background for this legal system, but the author promises 
a second volume to deal with publie law. We are presented with a 
convenient survey, not only of official institutions but also of business 
practices and customary contractual stipulations used by the popu- 
lace. Almost every feature of the highly developed legal system 
emerging from the sources, in familiarity with which the author is 
probably not surpassed by anybody, is displayed before the reader. 
As regards some of the very few topics omitted, such as the origin 
and status of the TWépoa: rhs éexvyovns or the forms and legal effects 
of instrumentation, it may be hoped that the author will find in the 
second volume an opportunity of dealing with them. 

To present all this within the limits of one volume, the text had 
to be terse. But, with the possible exception of a few sections where 
matters may have been somewhat oversimplified, the book provides a 
lueid, and often even astonishingly detailed, panorama. All this is 
step by step fortified by a wealth of documentary evidence. As is 
. always the ease in the author's writings, documentation is practically | 
‘eomplete, and frequently sources are cited which shed only an 
indirect but for that no less significant light on a question. Almost 
the same completeness has been achieved in citing the literature; 
some omissions may have been caused by the fact that Tanbenschlag 

has avoided packing the book with polemics. Thus everyone of its 
sections is a satisfactory statement of what is known and will serve 
students as a reliable guide to sources and literature. A large part of 
the book is based on the author’s own earlier publications, a list of 
which is attached to the book, bui many of his statements form new 
contributions. 

This is how Taubenschlag himself, on p. vill of the Introduction, 
states his purpose: “ What precisely is there in the papyri? To 
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answer this question in respect to every field of private and penal 
wd and to the law of procedure and execution, is the aim of my 
ook." . 

In accordance with this program, the book is not a history of the 
Greco-Egyptian law but a systematic presentation of legal institu- 
tions and. juridical facts revealed by the papyri. But history is 
not forgotten. The various epochs within the long period covered 
by the book are of course distinguished; changes and developments 
are duly noted. The Egyptian, Greek, or Roman origin of individual 
institutions is pointed out whenever ascertainable. Of special value 
are numerous observations, regarding the extent of the impact of 
Justinian’s codification on every-day legal life in Egypt. In all 
' these matters, particularly, we owe to the author a great deal of 
pioneering work laid down in several earlier articles and now ceon- 
veniently condensed in the present volume. The result of his effort 
is a most desirable clarification of the situation emerging from the 
sources which show a hewildering tangle of Egyptian, Greek, and^ 
Roman elements existing side by side and often mixed with, and over- 
lapping, one another. Again and again the questions indicated are 
discussed all through the book, not only in the valuable first chapter 
entitled: “ Egyptian, Greek and Roman Law and Their Interrela- 
tion,” but also in the sections dealing with the institutions as such. 

It is true that in this respect the author confines himself to certain 
limits. As regards the national origin of the various forms and 
institutions, he points out, as a rule, only such elements as have 
either survived in the Greco-Egyptian system more or less in their 
original shape or were introduced into it by express legislative acts 
of the Ptolemaic or Roman governments. Many phenomena, how- 
ever, took on a peculiar character in Egypt but can nevertheless be. 
traced back to other spheres. Future research may be expected to 
pay attention also to such exchange of ideas and transformations as 
took place, sometimes inadvertently, through the embodiment in 
Greek documents of transactions based on Egyptian or Roman con- 
ceptions or through the fact that Greek judges were concerned with 
Egyptian, Roman judges with Egyptian and Greek conditions of 
life and institutions. Traditional concepts founded on the polis- 
organization of the Greek homeland found new expression in the 
eolonial atmosphere; forms and institutions developed in Egyptian, 
Greek, or Roman law had to be adapted to the peculiar administra- 
tive set-up in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. If such research may, 
perhaps, result in drawing the lines between the various legal 
systems and their spheres of application somewhat less sharply 
than they appear in Taubenschlag’s presentation, the reviewer wishes 
all the more to stress the fact that it was the author who has provided 
it with a safe basis without which it could not be carried on. 

The main part of the book begins with a chapter on private law, 
which is the bulk of the presentation. This is subdivided into three 
topies: (1) the law of persons, both corporate bodies and natural 
persons; (2) domestie relations, ineluding marriage, family relations, 
and matters pertaining to succession; (3) the law of property, con- 
sisting of a section I on “real rights” and a section II dealing 
with the law of contracts. The legal categories employed to classify 
the various institutions are those of the Roman law. In this respect 
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the author may indeed have gone a little too far; for instance, it 
appears doubtful whether, and if so to what extent, Greek law really 
developed the notion of a consensual contract, i. e., a covenant which 
derives its binding force from a mere agreement between the parties 
(“sufficit eos qui negotium gerunt consensisse,” Gaius, Inst. IIT, 
186). As a whole, however, the prineiple of arrangement chosen 


by the author offers a eonvenient seheme for tke distribution and l 


clear presentation of the mass of material. ,Certainly the author 
has not succumbed to the temptation of using it indiscriminately. 
Necessary differentiations are made, transactions alien to the sources 
of Roman law are duly characterized as such. The fact that the 
legal system of Egypt before the constitutio Antoniniana was some- 
thing quite different from the Roman is not obseured, and survivals 
of pre-Roman institutions in the post-Àntoninian period are always 
pointed out. 

The chapter on private law is followed by a discussion of the 
penal law, which also includes private torts, dnd the whole is rounded 
out by a deseription of the judicial organization and the machinery 
of procedure and enforcement in private and penal matters. Par- 
ticular thanks are due the author for his presentation of the princi- 
ples regarding deliets and their legal effects, especially, in so Zar as 
publie erimes and their punishment and the enforeement by way of 
punitive measures of the purposes of the fiscal administration are 
concerned. Not much has so far been done to clarify these matters, 
the author's own book on the penal law in the papyri, published in 
1916, still being the only treatise dealing with them ex professo. 
Taubenschlag’s restatement, which takes into account sources that 
have become known only after the publication of his earlier work, 


, Should elicit an increased interest of historians and jurists in these 


problems which ‘are so intimately linked up with the general 
development of political institutions. 

While the primary importance of Teubenschlag’s book of course 
lies in the realm of law, it contains much that will also appeal to an 
audience outside of the eirele of legal scholars. Among the matters 
that will interest the historical readers of this Jour nal, attention 
may be called to the section dealing with the okjects and forms of 
interests in real property and the evolution of private ownership in 


. land. The student of social and economic history will find useful 


information on forms of trade and business practices reflected in 
contractual stipulations and other transactions; in this respect, the 
section on leases especially deserves to be mentioned. Philologists, 
Historians, and jurists alike will welcome frequent discussion of 
terminology. It is hoped that the clarification thus achieved will 
help to dispel the superstition that the Greeks lacked a clear-cut 
legal terminology. 

With this general description of Taubenschlag’s book and his 
methodological approach the reviewer must content himself. It is 
indeed inevitable that a comprehensive work dwelling on so vast a 
number of individual topies as does the one under review contains 
some statements that are controversial. Many cf the problems dis- 


' cussed are still the subject of lively dispute, anc new questions will 


arise, as research proceeds and new sourees are published. It would 
serve no useful purpose if the reviewer attempted to enter upon a 
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critical analysis of every section of the book; nor would such an 
undertaking be possible within the limits of this review. Whatever 
argument may arise with regard to theories advanced by the author, 
it ean be stated safely that it will not take away anything from the 
value of his compendium. 

. When the time eomes to embark upon the great task of rebuilding 
our civilization, legal history will again have to take its rightful 
place among the sciences of human behavior and social organization. 
Then Taubensehlag's book will serve us as one of the foundations for 
the yet unfinished edifiee of a history of the legal thought and 
institutions of antiquity. For many years to come, this work, com- 
plete with a carefully prepared table of sources and subject indices 
based on English, Latin, and Greek terms, will be a source of 
information and inspiration for all further research on the field 
covered by it. American scholarship is destined to assume a leading 
part in this endeavor. It is a gratifying fact that Taubenschlag’s 
work appears as an American publication. 


Hans Juuius WOLFF. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Associa- 
tion. Edited by T. Rosarr S. BroveHron. Volume LXXIV, 
1943. Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster Press, Inc.; Oxford, B. H. 
Blackwell, Ltd. Pp. v + 306 + lxviii. $4.00. 


This is the seventy-fourth volume of the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, but when it appeared the Associa- 
tion could have celebrated its seventy-fifth birthday and was pre- 
vented from doing so only by war conditions. Our American 
organization is one of the oldest societies of Classical scholars still 
in existence. Its annually appearing publication, the Transactions, 
contains, in addition to various reports by the officers, a series of 
papers which are contributed almost exclusively by members of the 
Association. These Transactions are; incidentally, one of the oldest 
current periodicals in the field of Classical Scholarship, but they are, 
unfortunately, not too widely known outside the United States. 
Yet they give proof of the democratie character of the Association 
which gives every member a fair chance to present a paper and 
see it, afterwards published.. My only serious criticism is less con- 
cerned with the quality than with the length of some of the articles. 
No paper should be printed which did not serve (or could not have 
served) as the manuscript for a lecture of twenty minutes. In the 
present volume, three of the eighteen papers (XI, XVII, XVIII) 
occupy 126 of the 306 pages. None of these papers has been or 
could have been presented orally. These three articles may indeed 
eonstitute the most valuable part of the volume but they violate, l 
in my opinion, a principle which should be upheld in order to 
preserve the peculiar character of the Transactions: to give a fair 
cross-section of the work done in Classies in the United States. 

It may be permitted at this point to call attention to the 
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Bibliographical Record (pp. xxxi-xxxix) listing the publications of 
the members (“as reported to-the editor") arranged in the alpha- 
betical order of the authors’ names. I beg to suggest that an index 


` to this bibliographical record might be appended. The material for 


this index. (proper names, passages of ancient authors, inscriptions, 
papyri ete.) could easily be prepared by the authors according to 
instructions (sample of filing card) received from the editor. With 
many of the journals little known here (and less abroad) such an 
index would add considerably to the value of the Transactions. 

The first paper contains the text of the Presidential address by > 
Marbury B. Ogle on “ Romantie Movements in Artiquity.” It is a’ 
stimulating essay which justifies “the application of the adjective 
‘romantic’ to the social and literary movements during the Hel- 
lenistie Age and the last centuries of the Roman Empire.” 

The second paper, by Norman W. DeWitt, deals with the state- 
ment attributed to Epicurus, '' All Sensations Are True.” After a 
careful survey of Epicurean methodology, the author rejects the 
statement made in the title. He eould have substituted for' it the 
less reprehensible assertion : Only sensations are true, i.e. dependable. 

The third paper is a discussion of " The Verbum Abbreviatum of 
Petrus Cantor,” by Eva Matthews Sanford. This is a modest and 


‘scholarly study of the classical citations in this “ handbook intended 


for the moral guidance of the Paris clergy in the late twelfth 
century.” Seneca’s epistles give most of the quotations and the 
poets Ovid, Horace, and Juvenal are close seconds. Lucan, Vergil, 


. Statius, Martial, Terence, Claudian, Persius, Propertius, and es- 


pecially Cieero are all mentioned more or less often. “ Of the one 
hundred and fifty-three chapters or the Verbum. Abbreviatum only 
sixty have no elassieal citations or allusions ... In some the 
classical portions outweigh those from biblical, patristice or mediaeval 
sources.” Thus the ‘classical component of European Christian 


, Ethies is still clearly recognized. 


The fourth paper is entitled “ The Tragic Philosophy of the Iliad ” 
by Marion Tait. “... the scope of the Iliad is -xagie rather ‘than 
epic, and the two figures i in whom the elements of conflict are made 
most explicit, Achilles and Hector, are tragic rather than ‘epic 
heroes. The wrath of Achilles (the pis motif) has “ been super- 
imposed upon a primitive epic character, and inevitably traditional 
epic material and treatment ceeasionally necessitate modification of 
the design.” The’ author might have devoted some space to a 


discussion of the wrath of Meleager as a motif parallel to that of >` 


the wrath of" Achilles. 

The fiffh paper eontains another of Lillian B. Lawler's contribu- 
tions to the Greek dance: “”Opynows “wrx.” Miss Lawler will in 
due time, I hope, unite in a book her various excellent papers on 
this subject. In this paper, as in its predecessors, , she eombines 
her rare knowledge of the literary evidenc2 with such archaeological 
material as is pertinent to the subjact. It may seem unfair to dwell 
upon: a detail which has no bearing upon the main argument, but I 
do not feel convinced that “the Acropolis Korat may represent 
dancers performing Ionian dances to Artemis or Athena.” Miss 
Lawler asserts “although they were found on the Acropolis, the 
Athenian maidens are not necessarily dedicated to Athena . . . They: 
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may represent victors in dancing competitions.” The Ionic proto- 
types of these statues may have been representations of daneers, 
but the Attic Korai were, as far as one ean tell from extant inserip- 
tions, dedicated by men to the goddess Athena. They represent not 
dancers but Athenian girls who played an important part in the cult 
of Athena, especially in the weaving of the peplos. . 

The sixth paper is a eritieal study on Wordsworth’s indebtedness 
to Aristotle and Horace, by John Paul Pritchard. “The weight of 
the evidence indicates his (Wordsworth’s) first-hand knowledge, and 
recurrent use, of Horace’s teachings from his youth up.” 

The seventh paper contains an original and interesting study by 
D. Herbert Abel on “ Genealogies of Ethical Concepts from Hesiod 
to Bacchylides.” Vices and Virtues, just as men and Gods, have 
parents, brothers and sisters, sons and daughters. After Hesiod 
outlined some of these relationships, they became on the whole . 
traditional for the later poets. Looking more closely at these family 
trees, Abel discovers certain inherited qualities which provide these 
genealogies with a deeper ethical significance. Here is what Plato 
Says (Republic, 422 A): IIAovrós TE, JV 9' yo, kai mevla, as ToU ny 
rpubyy Kat üpytay Kal vewrepiopoy ToOtoUyVTOs, TOU ÔÈ aveAcoeplay Kat 
Kakoepylay mpos TH vEewTEpLT LO. 

The eighth paper, “A Note on the Classes of Roman Officials in 
the Age of Diocletian ” by Angelo Segrè, is a highly'technical study 
which provides the evidence for the author’s statement “ after 297 
dueenarii and eentenarii were no longer high officials . . . They had 
nothing to do with the equestrian officials, called ducenari and 
centenarii, of the previous age.” 

The ninth paper, by Edward A. Robinson, contains a reaffirmation 
of the author's corviction that Cicero’s De Legibus was written late 
in 44 or early in 43 B.C., that it is complete except for an intro- 
duction, and that Cicero t abandoned the design of publishing it 
when his political situation became desperate about the middle of 43.” 

The tenth paper, submitted by Stanley Wilcox, is devoted to a 
critical discussion of the passages in Isocrates in which this writer 
complains about opposition to and criticism of his teaching and 
philosophy. Wilcox comes to the not surprising conclusion that 
Isocrates “ was unfairly exitieized by his contemporaries,” and “ that 
Plato and Aristotle are to some extent deliberately misrepresenting 
eontemporary rhetorie." It is a healthy sign to see this increased 
interest in Isocrates and the growing courage to criticize Plato. 

The eleventh paper is entitled “Sallust and the Attitude of the 
Roman Nobility at the Time of the Wars against Jugurtha (112- 
105 B.C.).” This article by Kurt von Fritz is one of the most 
ambitious of the volume, both in language and in size. It is a 
study of the confliet between the nobles and the commons in Rome. 
Von Fritz upholds Schwartz’s views (from 1897) against those 
expressed by Sehukr (in 1984). The bibliographical references show 
that the whole controversy concerning the reliability of Sallust is 
. pretty much a family feud between German scholars. The study, 
which reads like a chapter of a book on Roman history, may be 
summed up in the author’s own words: “one may say that the 
majority of the Senate at least still had a foreign policy, even if an 
antiquated one, and carried it out with some skill in spite of the pre- 
valing corruption, ii the opposition was perhaps aware of the 
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. rudiments of a new foreign policy, but beeame so blinded -by the 
heated internal conflict that in the end it had no foreign policy 
4 3. abal” 

"7" . — The. twelfth paper is a brilliant essay by Phillip DeLacy on 
. “The Philosophy of the Aetna.” He proves, in methodically ex- 
emplary fashion, that the poem’s author was at heert an Epicurean. 
"Tt is the ‘acceptance of the prirciples |. ., not the fortuitous 
` agreement on some belief ” which should be made the basic eriterion, 
and DeLacy shows that the Aetna follows methodically the Epicurean 

philosophy. : 

The thirteenth paper is an interpretation of " Plotinus Ewneads . 
2,2" by Philip Merlan, This minute investigation leads to the 
conclusion: “it seems that Plotinus is indebted very much to Greek 
philosophy. as it existed in the second and third centuries.” 

The fourteenth paper, by William Hardy Alexander, discusses 
“ Nullus argento color (Horace Odes 2. 2.1-4),” or rather the ehar- 
acter of Sallustius'Crispus whom Horace addresses in this ode. It 

ne is good to have all the evidence on this man collected, but Alexander’s 

$: interpretation: of the lines of Horace hardly.differs from the one 

given in my college text (Page, Palmer, and Wilkins): “ Gold, 
CODE lacks lustre unless used wisely and well.” 

. The fifteenth paper contains new readings of * The Greek Signe. 

tures of P. Mich. Inv. 4703" by Verne B. Schuman. . The readings 
- are soünd and so are the restorations. No volume of the Transactions , 
would be complete without a papyrologieal contrisution, indicating 
the great amount of work done in this field by American scholars. 

‘The sixteenth paper “Elissa” by William C. McDermott tries 
to show that “ Virgil used this variant form of Dido’s name, as an 
affectionate name applied by Aeneas alone to Dido.” 

The seventeenth and eighteenth papers violate most Terai 
the principle mentioned above. The former takes up fifty-four, 

~~ the latter thirty-seven pages, and neither has served or could have 
' served as a lecture, especially as a lecture of twenty minutes 
duration. John L, Heller's article “ Nenia ‘zatynov’,” is substantially 
the author's dissertation, and its most valuable part, the lexicographi- 
eal material, has been collected by somebody else (see p. 223, note 
25). Word studies have become fashionable as dissertations ever 
since Diels‘wrote his famous “ Elementum," but their conclusions 
. Should go beyond the mere lexicographical aspect of the problem. 
Heller has not failed to do this, end his summary (pp. 262-3) is 
very interesting. E. Adelaide Hahn's learned treatise on “ Voice of 
Non-Finite Verb Forms i in Latin and English ” is a purely linguistic 
study and should be judged by somebody who is “ thoroughly well- 
trained in linguistic method.” 

A few words may be said about the abstracts of nine papers which 
appear on pp. xxii-xxv. Some of these summaries are tantalizing 
in their brevity, and one has to trust the verdict of the referees that 
these papers could not be printed in full ' Perticular attention 

3: may be called to Jethro Robinson's reinterpretation of “ The Oedipus 
` Tyranmmus:: Meaning and Date” Equally interesting might prove : 
Fred W. Householder's * Lucian's Use of Inseriptions I have 
looked up all the references, and I think that V. H., I, 20 alone 
should provide enough material for a small study.. i 


THE Inettrung ror ADVANCED STUDY. À. E. Ravarnsonne, 
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WiLLIAM A. Maar. A Rhetorical Study of St. John Chrysostom's 
De Sacerdotio. . Washington, D.C., The Catholic Univ. of 
America Press, 1944. Pp. iii + 85. (Petristic Studies, Vol. 
LXXI.) 


: This thesis supplements P. Heinrich Degen’s previous study of the 
two figures of metaphor and eomparison as they appear in John 
Chrysostom in general and in the treatise De Sacerdotio in par- 
ticular Maat does, not repeat, therefore, the results attained by 
his careful predecessor but presupposes them. The thesis by Sister 
Mary Albania Burns, entitled Saint John Chrysostom’s Homilies on 
the Statues: A Study of their Rhetorical Qualities and Form (1930), 
served as a kind of model and parallel. Although the methods of 


investigation followed by both of them are very similar, one: im- - 


portant difference between the two works of John Chrysostom did 
not escape Maat's attention. He had to take into account the fact 
that the Homilies which we now read originally were delivered 
sermons or, in other words, were mainly extemporized by their author 
while the De Sacerdotio, in all probability, was a written treatise 
from the very beginning. In addition to his specific purpose of 
discussing the rhetorical features, Maat wishes, with the help of this 
particular case, to put into relief the relationship between Hellenism, 
or, as we should say, between the rhetorical achievement of the 
Second Sophistic, and Christianity in the field of literature. In this 
connection it must be remembered that John Chrysostom was a 
pupil of Libanius. 

Maat makes ample use of statistieal surveys without, however, 
restricting himself exclusively to this method. He examines the 
figures of Redundancy (Periphrasis, Pleonasm, Arsis and Thesis— 
the figure in which the same idea is expressed negatively and posi- 
tively), Repetition such as Anadiplosis, Epanaphora, and Anti- 
strophe, the figures of sound, dramatic vivacity, and argumentation, 
and in addition some minor figures such as Hyperbaton, Oxymoron, 
and Hyperbole, and the Gorgianie figures of Parison, Isocolon, 
Homoioteleuton, and Antithesis. 

One of the most interesting features, inasmueh as it not only has 
a long back-history but was by preference cultivated and developed, 
sometimes individually and attraetively, by Byzantine writers and 
poets, is the Eephrasis, to the study of which tae eighth ehapter is 
devoted. In one important respect John Chrysostom is, here char- 
acteristically different from pagen writers. Almost nowhere (see 
the cautious restriction on p. 80 at the end of the discussion of the 
ecphrasis of war) does he use ecphrasis for mere display or for 
showing his artistic mastership but for bringing home some Christian 
truth or elaborating a pertinent argument. This tendency is best 
illustrated by one of the very few examples of descriptions of nature 
and place which occur in the treatise. Maat is quite right in ealling 
it a “ mere suggestion of ecphrasis "; it is rather a simile and hardly 
deserves to be listed among the true cases of eephrasis: I mean the 


1P. Heinrich Degen, Die Tropen der Vergleichung bet Johannes 
Chrysostomus (Olten, p 
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brief description of the stormy sea in III, 15 (Migne, Patr. Gr., 
XLVIII, eol. 654): “Just as when violent winds sweep across the 
calm sea, at once it rages and rolls and wrecks those who sail upon 
it, so if corrupt men be admitted inte the Church, its calm is 
exchanged for storm and shipwrecks.” In other cases, for instance 


in the ease of ecphrasis of passions (pp. 76f.), one feels tempted 


to connect it with a long chain of tradition, of which Seneca’s De Ira 
and some famous passages of his tragedies, the treatises mepit dpyijs 
and Ovid's allegory of Invidia in the second book of the Meta- 
morphoses are outstanding representatives, and one regrets that the 
author confined himself too nmch to listing ard discussing the 
examples contained in the treatise De Sacerdotio. The feature of 
ecphrasis would have offered an especially good opportunity to trace 
a long line of evolution. This would have gone, however, far 
beyond the range of the chapter and was not within the scope of 
ee bog which, in its restraint, is a careful and considered piece 
of work. 


FRIEDRICH WALTER LENZ. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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SOCRATES ENTERS ROME. 
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. The present paper is hardly more than an excursus to E. K. 

. Rand's The Building of Eternal Rome. When I read his inspir- 

ing chapter on the Foundations, which paradoxically but con-, 
vincingly establishes Plato’s rank among the founders of the 

eternal city, I recalled an old observation of mine linking Plato 

with Polybius and Rome. This I now submit to the judgment of 

Harvard’s distinguished classical scholar and mediaevalist, and 

at the same time to that of the beloved and venerable man to 

whom this paper is dedicated. 


| I 

. J am concerned with Polybius! famous pages on the education 
` and character of the young Roman who later became Scipio 
“Africanus Minor. It is our great fortune, and certainly no 
mere accident, that they are preserved among the excerpts, made 
at the command of Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, in the volume 
which is entitled: On Virtues and Vices. If they were lost we 
should still possess a shadowy reflection of them in Diodorus 
(XXXI, 26f.) and perhaps a still more shadowy and distorted 
one in Pausanias (VIII, 30, 9). We should have found reflec- 
tions in Plutarch’s biography of Scipio and’in Livy’s and Cassius 
Dio’s relevant chapters, had they come down to us. For the 


1 Polybius, XXXI, 23-30 Biittner-Wobst, Paton (Loeb Edition) == 
XXXII, 9-16 Bekker, Hultsch = Hacerpta Historica, edd. Boissevain, ete., 
II, 2 (ed. Roos), pp. 187 ff. 
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impression made by those pages of Polybius must have been deep. 
Though formally a “digression” (mapékflacs, XXXI, 30 == 
XXXII 16), they were meant to impress upon the reader the 
conviction that without this formative influence on Scipio’s per- 
sonality the course of the Scipionic period would have been 
different. Their importance is made clear by two facts: the 
author had already prepared for them in an earlier passage, now 
lost, to which he deliberately refers at the beginning; and at the 
end of the episode he emphasizes that it is meant to enhance the 
credibility of what he is going to narrate in. the following 
books—achievements which one might easily, if wrongly, attri- 
bute to chance, though they were founded on principles (xarà 
Aéyov yeyovóra). There can be no doubt that in these later parts 
Polybius must have pointed 5ack, at least implicitly, to the pages 
under discussion; and we have actually one chapter (XXXV, 4) 
treating of young Scipio’s early deeds in Spain: here he is 
praised for exactly the same virtues—self-control and fortitude— 
which we shall presently find in our “digression.” It is quite 
possible that also a passage in Cassius Dio's History (XXI, 
70, 4) on Scipio’s character and achievements preserves some- 
thing from those later books of Polybius, who may have spoken 
with similar words of Scipio’s planning at leisure and his acting 
on the spur of a moment, his devising comprehensive plans of 
war and his personal boldness in action, his scrupulous rectitude, 
his moderation and amiability, his readiness for all occasions. 

The theme of the digression is twofold, as Polybius himself 
states at its beginning, and as he must already have made clear 
when he prepared for itin the preceding book. The first point is 
* how Scipio’s reputation in Rome spread so far and became so 
. brilliant at an unusually early time of his life”; the second “ how 
this friendship with Polybius grew so great that it became known 
in Italy and Greece and even beyond.” ‘According to these out-, 
lines—though in reverse order—the author gives first his famous 
conversation with young Scipio, then a detailed analysis of 
Scipio’s character and its unfolding. 

These two parts are joined together by a double link, the first 
element of which is with good reason considered as the conclusion 
of part I, the second element as the beginning of part II. In 
both linking sentences the emphasis is first on the beginning of 
the friendship: “from this mutual' agreement on” and “from 
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this time on”; in both he goes on to stress zhe continuity of 
the intercourse: *the young man was inseparable from Poly- 
bius ” and “ they constantly lived in an active communion ”; and 
finally, while the first dwells on the highest value of this com- 
panionship for young Scipio, the second characterizes their 
mutual love as one between father and son or near relatives. 
Immediately afterwards the analysis o? Scipio’s character begins. 
One can hardly doubt that the foundation of the friendship 
between the older and the younger man and the formation of the 
latter’s character are mean: to be closely connected. A symbol 
of this connection may be the fact that the above-mentioned. 
starting point “from this agreement on”. and “from this time 
on” is later referred to by the comment: “ during the first..five 
years Scipio’s renown for sophrosyne became widespread,” the 
“five years” apparently being counted “from that agreement 
on.” . | | 

What is the main point in this first decisive conversation? 
The young Roman asks the Greek gentleman whether he, too,— 
as most of the others—thinks of him as over-quiet and inactive; 
in a word, as un-Homan. Polybius answers that his very con- 
cern proves his “ high-mindedness." He presents himself as the 
one who could help the young man “to speak and to act in a 
manner worthy of his ancestors "—he might well have said, who 
could help him to consummate that “ high-mindedness.” And 
Scipio emphatically echoes the very words his friend had chosen: 
“worthy of the family and the ancestors.” 

So much for the leading concept in Polybius’ conversation 
with Scipio. Now what ere the main points in the following 
analysis of Scipio’s character? , It divides into three parts, deal- 
ing first with his moderation or self-control or however one may 
render the untranslatable cwdpootvy; second, with his high- 
mindedness in money affairs; and third, with his fortitude. 
Swppootvy, identified with raga, good order (of the soul), 
(inner) discipline,? apparently is the foundation of virtue in 
general; and this is the reason why, after contrasting Scipio’s 
self-control with the ruling dissoluteness of his period, Polybius 
ends this part of his analysis by borrowing the words époAocyov- 


? rà» ér’ e(ra£íg kal owppooivy 0óta», Polybius (== Eacerpta Historica, 
II, 2, p. 190, line 7). Diodorus (= Hacerpta Historica, II, 1, p. 287, line 
11) gives a careless excerpt: Tù» ér’ ebratia cwhpootyny. 
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pevos, “ coórdinated," and evpéevos, “harmonious,” from the 
Stoic vocabulary; in which both were used to define “ virtue.” ? 

The second part of the moral enalysis deals with Scipio’s high- 
mindedness and integrity in money affairs. This virtue Polybius 
traces back, first to his natural gift, and then to the influence of - 
Aemilius Paulus, and, at the end, he identifies it with sophrosyne 
and kalokagathia, so that the second part appears closely con- 
nected with the first; after all, it is the same virtue which shows 
. in his hatred of lust and in his quite un-Roman generosity. 

In the third part Seipio's fortitude becomes the leading con- 
cept. The practice of this virtue is traced back to the young 
man’s passion for the hunt, and here again, as in the field of 
high-mindedness, the father is the guiding force. But toward 
the end, Polybius himself steps in as the one who shared, and 
therefore strengthened, that enthusiasm: 

This short survey wil have revealed one apparent lacuna in 
the author's analysis. At its very beginning, in dealing with 
sophrosyne, he refrains from stating who was responsible for 
Scipio’s devotion to this first and basic virtue. But he need not 
have done so expressly; he had just spoken about the young 
Roman’s inseparableness from himself and about their mutual 
love as between father and son. Probably no one has ever failed 
to realize, when he read the next sentence, that it was Polybius 
himself who had guided Scipio’s zeal for sophrosyne. It now ` 
becomes evident, if it was not so to begin with, how the two 
main parts of the digression—the establishment of Polybius! and 
Scipio’s friendship and the analysis of Scipio’s. virtues—are 
linked together. Polybius educational influence accounts more. 
than anything else for the consummation of Scipio’s natural 
gifts. : 

II 


It was Mommsen’s opinion that “ Plato and Aristotle have 
been without essential influence on “Roman culture.”* This 
paper, however, will add new evidence to E. K. Rand’s conclu- 
' gion, so surprising at first sight: “ Plato was invisibly but po- 
lently one of the builders of Rome." 


mage 


? Cf. H. v. Arnim, Stoicorum Fragmenta, III, p. 5, frag. 12; p. 48, frag. l 
197; p. 63, frag. 262; p. 72, frag. 293. 
t T. Mommsen, Römische Geschichte, Y1?, p. 412. 
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1 wish to point out a marked resemblance. betivesn that eol- 
loquy of Polybius and Socrates! unforgettable cotiversation with 
young Alcibiades in. Plato’s dialogue, the so-called Greater 
Alcibiades. This resemblance I observed many years ago, and I 
have often since asked myself whether it can be. reduced to 
chance. I doubt it, but first of all the similarities must be 
considered. How my.observation is to be interpreted will be 
discussed presently. 

Before I call attention to the main points of similarity, let 
it be made clear that this harmony is to a high degree one of 
opposites. In both cases we find a colloquy of the experienced 
teacher with the young man who is to be his pupil—the most 
extraordinary of his pupils. The teacher is, m the one case, the 
man of action whom fate turned into an observer and historian; ~ 
in the other case, Socrates. The young men are destined to be, 
the one the greatest statesman of Rome, the other both the most 
brilliant political figure of Athens and its destroyer. 

1. In both cases there is a resolution of a remarkable tension. 
Polybius’ intercourse with the two sons of Aemilius Paulus had 
already lasted some time, yet young Scipio felt neglected and 
one day asked Polybius why he alwavs conversed with his elder 
brother and paid no attention to him. In Plato’s dialogue the 
conversation is opened by Socrates but he anticipates Alcibiades 
only by a moment, as the latter is presently made to say. Socra- 
tes points out the contrast between the young man’s other 
admirers, who have dropped away, and himself, who has not so 
much as spoken to him. . Alcibiades answers that he was about 
to ask Socrates why he persecutes hirn with his attention. It is ~ 
a decisive moment: in Plato a long tense -silence is broken by 
the first colloquy; in Polybius this first sericus colloquy trans-, 
forms a long and friendly, but in Scipio’s | opinion quite unsatis- 
factory, relationship. 

2. A characterization of the younger interlocutor follows in 
both cases. Scipio feels himself looked down upon as unworthy 
of the family he springs from and asks whether Polybius shares 
this opinion; whereupon the latter answers that Scipio’s very 
words prove how high-minded (péya $povov) he is; and thus 
Polybius helps Scipio to gain a first insight into his own aims. 
Alcibiades is characterized by Socrates: he is not only high- 
minded (yéya $povév), but he fancies himself to be more than 
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the high-minded ones (peyaAópoves) ; among other things, he 
springs from a mighty family; he is also rich, “though this is. 
something of which you seem to be the least proud (high- 
minded)”-—words which are strongly similar (in an opposite 
vein, to be sure) to those in which Scipiois addressed by Polybius: 
“for it is apparent that ycu are high-minded because of these 
things” (Plato: Soxeis 8€ por /éri roúro / X: Ta péya dpovév; 
Polybius: 87A0s yàp ei / bia robrov / péya ppovay). 

3. After having characterized Scipio in this manner, Polybius 
adds: “I wish to dedicate myself to you and to become your 
helper (ovvepyos) in reaching your goal, which is education 
toward speaking and acting worthily of your ancestors.” And 
again: “In your present situation you can find no better helper 
and fellow-combatant than I am.” Socrates, after having re- 
vealed to Alcibiades his ambitious aspirations, adds in a similar 
though ironical manner: “ You cannot reach your goal without 
me; nobody else can help you-to the power for which you are 
striving except me.” The expression “helper and fellow-com- 
batant,” used by Polybius, has its exact analogy not in the 
Greater Alcibiades but in the Symposium, where it is again 
. Alcibiades who says to Socrates: * I am striving to perfect myself 
as much as possible (ws BéAriorov yevéobar), and nobody can lend 
a helping hand better than you.” (Plato: rovrev 8 olua ovà- 
Anrropa ovdéva, Kupidrepoy eirate cov; Polybius: Sond pydéva ovv- 
aycwwrr]v Kal obvepyov dAXov züpety üy pöy eémirndedrepor.) > 

4. Scipio, seizing Polybius’ hand, expresses his fervent assent: 
* May I see the day on which you dedicate yourself to me alone 
and live together with me!” Then, with the repeated “from 
this encounter on” (dd tarrys THs dvOoporoyjcews) and “from 
this time onward” “(dé rotrev rGv xaipov), their inseparability 
and mutual affection are made manifest. In Plato’s Greater 
Alcibiades one must look to the end of the dialogue for the corre- 
. sponding moment, as pathetic and enthusiastic as the one in 


5Tt may be mentioned, at least in a footnote, that the very word 
gÜvep'yos occurs in a similar syntactic context in another passage of the 
Symposium, 212 B: dre rovrov tov xrjparos TH avOpwireia dice civepyor 
dueivw "Epwros obx dv Tis padiws A4Por. Zbvepyos is here Eros, not Socrates. 
But may it be remembered that Diotima’s Eros has many traits of 
Socrates, and that Socrates is Eros’ appearance on earth. Yet I prefer 
to ascribe this analogy to chance rather than to weaken my demonstra- 
tion by a doubtful detail. 
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Polybius History—even more so, since it occurs not in second- 
century Rome but in fifth-century Athens. “ From this day on” 
(ard ratrys THs Juépas), says Alcibiades, “I shall be your in- 
separable companion (ratdaywyds),” and Socrates confirms this 
promise with the strong metaphor o2 the stork’s love which 
hatches love in the stork’s children.? | 

5. The new fellowship is directed toward the same aim in 
Polybius and in Plato, and in both cases it is the young man who 
expresses the aim. Scipio: “From that moment on (abróÓev) 
I shall at once think to be worthy of my house and my fore- 
fathers.” Alcibiades: “I shall begin from now on (évrev0ev) to 
strive for justice." The difference of the expression is that 
between Rome and Athens—the one ihinking in terms of an- 
cestry, the other in terms of virtue; but the meaning and even 
the form are essentially the same. 

6. Polybius, in spite of all that had gone before, had yet one 
scruple “when he reflected on ihe high position of Scipio’s 
family and the wealth of its members.” It is not made clear 
whether the rank and the riches of the Aemilii might contain a 
hindrance for Polybius or z danger for young Scipio; probably 
one as well as the other is meant. Socrates expresses his appre- | 
hension unambiguously: “ I am afraid,” says he, “lest the might 
of the state may overpower you and me.” Plato puts in Socrates’ 
mouth a prophecy which was fulfillec. Polybius words sound 
like a soft echo—they hint at a possible danger which never 
became reality. 

At this point I should like to note that the second part of 
Polybius digression also contains at least one strange similarity 
to Plato. To be sure, it may be accidental that those three 
virtues in which Scipio is educated—self-control, magnanimity, 
and fortitude—occur again in the Greater Alcibiades (122 C) 
among others in a long series of virtues which are attributed to 
the Spartans. ‘The Stoics had similar lists.” But it cannot be 
due to chance that Polybius compares young Scipio’s nature with 
that of a well-bred hound (xarà dou oikelws Siaxeypévov kabárep 
ebyevoUs oxvAaxos), whereas in Plato's Republie (II, 375 A) the 


° My student, D. Sachs, drew my attention to the parallel in Iambli- 
chus, Vita Pythagorae, § 24, where the pupil says to Pythagoras: drre- 
mehapyynow Tpómor Twá. 

7H. v. Arnim, Stoicorum Fragmenta, III, p. 64. ~ 
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nature of a well-bred watch-hotnd is likened to that of young 
men of good stock (oie ody mm Otajépew dot yervaiov akóAakos 
eis pudakyy veavioxov eyevots;). Polybius had this passage well 
in mind. There are others from the Republic which he quotes 
with or without the express remark “as Plato says”; ° and it is 
well known that he abundantly uses and criticizes theories from 
the Republic and the Laws.?. 


ITI 


The similarities which we hare pointed out between the two 
episodes in Plato and in Polybius do exist. How, then, is this 
relationship to be accounted for? One cannot explain it in terms 
of literary tradition or literery imitation. For what Polybius 
tells his readers is not the less but rather the more an exact and- 
highly reliable report because the historian is a participant in 
the event which he reports. 

Two questions must be asked: Can it be established as prob- 
able that Polybius knew Plato's Greater Alcibiades or at least as 
improbable that he did not know ihe dialogue? And in this case, 
how can one understand the strange fact that an unquestionably 
historical event bears definite resemblance to a literary model? 

To turn to the first question first, it is known—and we have 
already stated before—that Polybius was well acquainted with 
Plato's philosophy, most of all with his great political works, 
probably at an early period of his life. His intimacy with the 
Academy dates back to his years in Arcadia, whereas he probably 
was not steeped in the Stoic doctrine before he met, in the 
Seipionie circle, that great Stox and humanistic philosopher, 
Panaetius.*° 

But Polybius not only quotes, ases, and criticizes Plato freely, 


? See R. v. Scala, Die Studien des Polybios (Stuttgart, 1890), I, pp. 
97 ff. 

? See the survey in v. Scala, op. cit., p. 122. T. R. Glover’s statement 
in C. A. H., VIII, pp. 4 f.: “ His references to Plato do not suggest great 
sympathy," might be equally appliel to many passages in Aristotle. 
Would it not be misleading in the one case as well as in the other? 

19 R. v. Scala, op. cit., p. 201. It is unnecessary to go into details, since 
the book of v. Scala presents the whole material. . See also J. B. Bury, 
The Ancient Greek Historians, p. 202, though Plato has not his appro- 
priate place in the picture. e 
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he enters into a competition with him. Referring to what one 
may call the central postulate of the Republic (473 C-D, 479 
B-C), the identity.of ruler and philosopher, he demands in: 
almost the same words that the active statesmen write history or 
that the historian have an active rule in the state: “ Until this 
happens there will be no end to the ignorance of the historians." 
He himself is convinced that in his person axg merged the 
philosopher and ihe statesman, the statesman and the historian, 
and his very wording shows how strongly he felt himself to be on 
a par with Plato—whereas his antagonist Timaeus was in his 
judgment “an unphilosophieal and entirely uneducated writer ” 
(dpiAdcodos kal cvAMjfiÓqv dvdywyos ovyypadets, XII, 25, 6). 

It seems to be a contemporary point of view to single out the 
statesmanship and generalship of Polybius and to minimize his 
philosophic thought." But he himself felt differently; and it 
may be said in general that there has never been a great historian 
without a meta-historic philosophy. 

Philosophy, for Polybius, is linked, almost to the point of 
identity, with education, culture, rareta. Censuring king Prusias 
as “ cowardly and wanton ” (8eAós kai áceAyjjs) ,'? he traces these 
defects to a lack of “education and philosophy” (mabeias xai 
dirocodias), for Prusias knows nothing of the theorems, or 
visions, or intuitions (Gewpiara)—which apparently are the 
result of philosophic training—and has no notion of “ what the 
beautiful is ” (xaAóv ri ror éorw), where the very formula testi- 
fies to the philosophic, in the last instance Platonic, schooling 
of the man who uses it. Scipio, in sharp contrast to Prusias, 
combines the virtues of self-control. (cwdoostyy) and valor 
(dv8peia). He owes them, after his natural gifts and the example 
of his father, to the formative influence of the historian’s “ edu- 
eation and philosophy." Thus we must judge in reading 
Polybius, and this was the judgment of Diodorus (&XXI, 26) 
who still possessed his entire work. Scipio, he relates, was from 


his youth steeped in Greek education. At eighteen he began to 


devote himself to philosophy, having as his “ tutor” (émwrárygs) 
Polybius of Megalopolis, the historian. Appian, too (Punica, 
132), commenting on the conversation of the two men in view 


12 See, e.g, F. W. Walbank, in Cl. Q., XXXVII (1943), p. 86. See 


also note 13, infra. l 
1? Polybius, XXXVI, 15 Büttner-Wobst — XXXVII, 2 Bekker. 
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of Carthage's smoking ruins, simply calls Polybius the “ teacher ” 
(&iBíckaAos) of Scipio.!? 

Polybius, the admirer of Rome, the first to carry to the world 
abroad the right estimate of Home, nevertheless criticized one 
thing in Roman life: the lack of education (Cicero, De Re 
Publica, IV, 3, 8: disciplinam puerilem ingens : . . in qua 
una Polybius noster hospes nostrorum institutorum neglegentiam 
accusat). But in what sense could he speak thus? He knew 
very well the training of the young Roman in the juridical and 
politieal life of the forum under the supervision of an elder 
statesman. This, consequently, was not the thing he felt to 
be missing. This sort of practical training, culminating in 
lawsuits and political handshaking, he directly contrasts with the 
form of life of young Seipio. What the Romans lacked and what 
Scipio was the first to be imbued with is “philosophy and cul- 
ture." His education, then, was not an isolated happening. It 
was a work which Polybius, aided by Panaetius, carried on 
among the young generation of the Roman nobility. “ Your 
Plato,” says Laelius to Scipio in Cicero's dialogue De: Re Publica, 
exactly where Roman education is the point in question (IV, 4); 
“our Plato," says another person of the.dialogue, probably 
Scipio, still in the same context (IV, 5). For, after all, it was 
Plato—though Plato himself would have said: not I but Socrates 
— who was still the highest educational force in Greece and who 
became this force in Rome through the agency of Polybius. One 
cannot express it with plainer words than Cicero does again in 
the same work (III, 5, 3), when he puts in the mouth of one 
of the interlocutors the formula: “ Scipio and his friends added 
to the native usage of our ancestors the teaching of Socrates 
coming from abroad ? (ad domesticum matorumaue morem etiam 
hanc a Socrate adventiciam doctrinam adhibuerunt). 


13 In Eduard Schwartz’ chapter on Polybius in Characterképfe aus 
der antiken Literatur, p. 19, cne excellent and very pertinent sentence 
(* Polybius verdankte es der hellenischen Philosophie . . .") is fol- 
lowed by an analysis which is directly refuted by Polybius own 
account (“nicht als Philosoph, sondern als Mann des praktischen 
Lebens "—" nicht zur Tugend oder zur Weisheit will er seinen jungen 
Freund erziehen sondern zum rómischen Nobile"). One might find it 
worth while to dwell on this departure of Schwartz from his own right 
understanding: it seems to me characteristic of a particular bias in 
modern, most of all in German, thought. 
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Philosophie communication—this was what Polybius himself 
had absorbed as a living Greek tradition.. Its greatest repre- 
sentation in literature was for him, as for everyone, the work 
of Plato; its unequalled living master had beer—no, still was— 
Socrates. Is it, after all, likely that Polybius had studied not 
only the Republic and the Symposium but also the Greater 
Alcibiades? One ought to prove rather that the widely read his- 
torian did not know the work among Plato’s dialogues which 
bears the most fatal name of Greek history, a name so famous 
even amcng the Romans that they erected at an early period the 
bronze statue of Alcibiades when an oracle had told them to 
honor the most valiant of Greeks (Plutarch, Numa, 8). Polybius 
must have seen this monument in the forum. He could not have 
overlooked the dialogue which the entire classical world read 
among Plato’s writings, and which the Acadamy, at least the 
later Academy, used as the “entrance gate” to Plato’s phi- 
losophy: Alcibiades or concerning the nature of man. 

How, then, can one explain the strange similarity between the 
historical event which Polybius narrates and the scene shaped 
in Plato's imagination? That conversation cf the year 167/6 
B. C. remained sharply outlined in the memory of the historian. © 
Ig it necessary to say that, fortunately, we have no phonographic 
record of it but its condensation in a great piece of historic art? 
The event, probably at the very moment when it happened, and 
certainly at a later time when it was written down, evoked the 
scene from Plato’s dialogue in Polybius’ mind. He saw Scipio 
and himself as the more fortunate counterparts of Alcibiades and 
Socrates. The educational work which he accomplished with the 
son of Aemilius and consequertly with the young Roman no- 
bility he felt to be initiated, directed, and sanctioned by the great 
example. And he was not mistaken, of course. The power that 
was Socrates, recorded by Plato’s art, had engendered both an | 
event of the highest historical importance and “ one of the most 


14 See the introduction of Proclus and Damascius’ Commentariés: 
Procli Opera Inedita, ed. V. Cousin (Paris, 1864), pp. 281 ff.; Initia 
Philosophiae ac Theologiae ex Platonicis Fontibus Ducta, ed. Creuzer, II 
(Frankfurt, 1821), pp. 3 ff. It is perhaps not inappropriate to mention 
that Lucilius had read the Charmides when he wrote the twenty-ninth 
book of his Satires, i.e. between 132 and 123 B.C. See C. Lucilii 
Carminum. Reliquiae, ed. Marx, I, vv. 830-833, with Marx' commentary, 


II, p. 288; Cichorius, Untersuchungen ew Lucilius, pp. 68 f., 177. 
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delightful passages in all ancient history." 15 Polybius was at 
the same time the Socrates who acted in this event and the 
Plato who described it. 

And herewith be this excursus to The Building of Eternal 


| . Rome turned over to the author of Paideia as material for his 


next volume. 
IV 

I have, throughout, spoken about the Greater Alcibiades as 
& work of Plato's, though as is well known, its genuineness has 
been doubted from the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Since I have already discussed this question three times in 
detail +° and since a Dutch scholar has recently taken it up/in a 
thorough dissertation, he too deciding in favor of authenticity," 
I do not. intend rehearsing the problem again.** Whatever 
objections have been raised against Plato as the author of the 
work can after all be reduced to the criticism: I don’t like it. We 
now know how much Polybius liked it—or better, that his 
aspect of philosophic education was shaped by it. One cannot 
prove that he read it as Plato’s, but the opposite view is more 
than improbable, considering the unanimous judgment of 
antiquity. 

I do not want to let this opportunity pass without presenting 
another eminent writer who seems to have known the Greater 
Alcibiades—Aristotle. His Eroiicus is lost, together with his 
other dialogues and popular -writings so famous in antiquity. 
But tradition has been especially unfriendly toward this par- 
ticular work. Its outlines are still less recognizable than those 
of most of the writings in the group to which it belongs, and 
neither Bernays nor Jaeger has been able to contribute to its 
reconstruction. Only a few anecdotes about mythical and his- 
torical lovers have been preserved; and two general sentences, 
one of which has a more personal note (frag. 96, Rose): “ Aris- 
totle said that the lovers glance at no other part of the body of 


16 W, Fowler, quoted by T. R. Glover, quoted by E. K. Rand. 

19 Der Grosse Alcibiades (Bonn, 1921); Zweiter Teil: Kritische 
Erörterung (Bonn, 1923); Platon, II: Die Platonischen Schriften, pp. 
233 ff., especially pp. 243 ff. 

17 O. Vink, Plato’s Herste Alcibiades (Amsterdam, 1939). 

15 Even the few objections in P. Shorey’s What Plato Said, pp. 652 f. 
eannot induce me to do so. 
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the beloved than into their eyes in which modesty, reverence, 
dwells.” This is charmingly said, but it is quite insufficient to 
give an idea of.the whole of which it was once a tiny part. 
Whether or not future research may yield & more complete 
picture remains to be seen. 

The title Hroticus (or Erotica) and with it some elements of ` 
form and content were carried on in the Peripatetic and Stoic 
literature, but only some love stories and some scattered remarks 
on the inexhaustible subject are preserved from Theophrastus, . 
Clearchus, and Aristo? The first bcok under the title which 
has come down to us, not in a few remainders but in its entirety, 
is the charming dialogue by Plutarch. His contribution is the 
setting in contemporary Boeotia and possibly the emphasis on 
marital love; yet it must contain more pieces from the lost work 
of Aristotle than the two fragments (frags. 97 and 98, Rose)? 
expressly quoted under his name. Mcreover, since all the frag- 
ments from his and his followers’ books on love are found either 
in Plutarch or in Athenaeus! Bewpnosophisis, there is a strong 
presumption that this huge basin may contain other trickles from 
the same source. When one reads in Athenaeus (XIII, p. 
066 D) the sentence: “Did not Socrates the philosopher, so 
contemptuous of allthe rest, yield to the beauty of Alcibiades, 
and likewise the most solemn Aristotle to his pupil from 
Phaselis?” may it be ventured, though only as a conjecture, 
that Aristotle had made -himself and Theodectes of Phaselis 
persons of his dialógue or that at least he referred in it to this 
beloved pupil? 

‘But to return to what is more general and more certain, it has 
become common knowledge to what extent those popular writings 
of Aristotle were meant to vie with Plato’s dialogues: the 


1° Theophrastus, frags. 107-115, Wimmer; Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum, ed. C. Mueller, II, pp. 313 ff.; Stoicorum Veterum Frag- 
menta, ed. v. Arnim, I, pp. 75 ff. I do not wish to take up the problem 
of the distinction between Aristo the Peripatetie and Aristo the Stoic; 


.see Gercke and v. Arnim, s.v. “ Ariston," R.-H#., II, cols. 953 ff.; A. 


Mayer, “ Aristonstudien," Philologus, Supplementband XI (1907-1910), 
pp. 483 ff.; C. Jensen, “Ariston von Eeos bei Philodem,"- Hermes, 
XLVI (1911), pp. 393 ff. 

20 C. Hubert's note in Plutarchi Moralia, IV, p. 361: “’Apior. fr. 98 R., 
sed est Arist. Chaleidieus (Realenc. s. v. Aristoteles, nr. 14) " is very 
improbable. 
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' Budemus with the Phaedo, the Gryllus with the Gorgias, the 


Protrepticus with the Theaetetus and the Euthydemus; Aris- | 


totle's Symposium, Politicus, Sophistes, Menexenus show by their 
very titles that they were “conditioned by their namesakes in 
Plato's work” (Jaeger). It would be a mirecle if the Hroticus 
should not have had a similar relationship, most of all to Plato's 
Symposium and Phaedrus. The rivalry may often have consisted 
in toning down the exaltedness of the master to a level of ex- 
haustive experience and common sense. It will not be astonish- 


ing, then, to find the above-mentioned sentence from the Froticus, 


suggestive of a passage in the Greater Alcibiades (188 A 1f.), 
that passage which—as I once put it—would by itself be sufficient 
to guarantee the origin of the dialogue from the master’s hand; 
one of the séveral passages which—according to Paul Shorey ?— 
“it is hard to attribute to any lesser hand than Plato’s”: If an 
eye wants to see itself, it cannot look at any other part of the 
facing person’s body except that part which is similar to itself; 
it must look into another eye and into its most precious part, 
in which is located the eye's excellence, which is the vision 
(power of seeing). 

The similarity in the wording, I think, is such that chance 
could cecal bring it E 


Asisteida | Plato 
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The thought, to be sure, is by no means identical. In Plato the. 


Delphic postulate, “ Know yourself," is made clear by a startling 
simile: as the lover sees himself in the eyes of the beloved, thus 
Alcibiades’ soul is challenged to see itself in the mirror of Socra- 
tes’ soul. In Aristotle it is a general experience with a moral 
and proverbial turn,” still graceful, though by no means extra- 
ordinary. Is this not exactly what one expects when Aristotle 


#1 Shorey, op. cit., p. 415. 
22 Cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric, IY, 6, 1384 a 35: 
ó$0aAuois elvat alód. 
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imitates Plato? The passage of the Greater Alcibiades .was 
famous at least in late antiquity. One may not be able to prove 
it beyond any doubt, but it is more likely than unlikely that 
Aristotle had it in mind when he wrote his Hroticus. I have 
formerly set forth the probability that Xenophon in his Memoirs 
drew from the Greater Alcibiades—as he did from other dialogues 
of Plato?*—and that Aeschines the Socratic, in writing his 
Alcibiades, from which significant fragments are preserved, was 
deeply indebted to the same work. Between those Socraties and 
Polybius, Aristotle has a good claim to have profited by Plato’s 


^ Greater Alcibiades, 


There is, of course, a possibility that Aristotle did not draw on 
Plato’s dialogue directly, but, say, on Aeschines’ imitation of it. 
But we do not know whether Aeschines’ book contained such a 
passage, and even if it had there is no reason to believe that 
Aristotle would have preferred the far inferior work of an imi- 
tator to that of his own teacher and master. 


PAUL FRIEDLÁNDER. | 
UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGHLES. 


28 See Heinrich Maier, Sokrates (Tübingen, 1913), pp. 53 ff.; Heinrich ' 
Gomperz, “Die Sokratische Frage als geschichtliches Problem,” 
Historische Zeitschrift, CXXIX, p. 384. 
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Ina brief but illuminating study Sikes has shown that the whole 
conception of the Pharsalia would have been different if Lucan 
had not'been a Stoic, and that “commentators have strangely 
underrated the importance of philosophy as the chief—if not the 
only—cause of Lucan’s complete break with epic convention.” 1 
He points out the best approach to an understanding of the 
Pharsalia when he states that the absence of myth and the poets 
attempt to explain the motives of human actions are based upon - 
his philosophy. Sikes, however, is more interested in the cause 
of Lucan’s failure to give the gods some place in his poetry, as 
Lucretius had done, or to find some convincing substitute for 
them by using, for instance, the device of Personification, than 
he is in the meaning, structure, or aim of the poem. 

In this paper I wish to suggest that the Pharsalia is ‘an experi- 
ment in the technique of epic poetry, and: an interesting if a not 
very successful one. I shall ettempt to show that Lucan, who 
knew Aristotle’s statement that the unity of a plot does not 
consist in having one man as the hero but in having an action 
_ that is organically unified, deliberately planned an epic in which 
the reader’s interest was not to be focussed upon one central 
figure. The poem has been misunderstood because its composition 
and the deeper meaning of the characters involved have not been - 
clearly seen and because critics have been too intent upon 
looking for a hero whose selection colors their discussions of the 
meaning and value of the poem.? 

Thus for Teuffel? Butler* and Heitland,® Caesar dominates 


1H. E. Sikes, Roman Poetry (New York, 1923), pp. 194-209. 

* See for instance Alfred Klotz, Gesch. der róm. Lit, (Leipzig, 1930), 
p. 258: * Das Werk ist also nicht nach einem Plane entstanden, sondern 
der Dichter hat sein Ziel wesentlich verändert, als ein Teil des Werkes 
bereits veróffentlicht war. Daraus erklirt es sich, dass das Gedicht 
überhaupt keinen Helden, keinen einheitlichen Inhalt hat.” See also 
pp. 259 f. Additional references will be found in R. J. Getty, “ Who is 
the Hero of the Poem?", M. Annaei Lucani De Bello Civili Liber I 
(Cambridge, 1940), pp. xxiv-xxix. 

SW. S. Teuffel, Gesch. der rüm. Lit. (Leipzig, 1910), Ii, p. 266: 
«^. . aber für Pompeius entschieden Partei nimmt, dessen Sache für 
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the poem, “a hero,” says Teuffel “not in vir:ue of the poet’s 
efforts but in spite of them.” Pichon supports the candidacy of 
Cato for the central position in the Pharsalia, while Plessis 
would allow Pompey a prominent place in bocks four to eight, 
Caesar being the hero of the first books and the Roman people 
the hero of the whole poem." Nutting is convinced that Lucan 
intended to glorify Freedom,’ Giraud claims the same position 
for the Roman Republic,® Merivale is no less certain that the 
poet’s choice was the Senste.? According to Summers’ view 
there are three heroes, Pompey, Caesar, and Lucan himself." 
But Duff would prefer Caesar, Pompey, and Cato; 1? “a trium- 
virate,” says Eva Sanford, * from which the Muse of Epic Unity 
would have averted her face in very shame.” ** Her point is 
that epic unity does not demand a single hero but a single theme 
and she considers the civil war as the theme that gives unity 
and purpose to Lican’s epic. The suggestion that Lucan may not 


den Dichter die von Roms Freiheit und Grésse ist. Da aber der Held 
der historischen Ereignisse Caesar ist, so ist von vornherein ein Zwiespalt 
in das Gedicht gekommen.” 

* H. E. Butler, Post-Augustan Poetry, p. 105. 

5: W. E. Heitland, Introduction to Haskins, M. Annaei Lucani Pharsalia 
(London, 1887), p. lxii. È 

? R. Pichon, Histoire de la litt. latine (Paris, 1930), p. 567. See also 
Wolf H. Friedrich, “ Cato, Caesar und Fortuna bei Lucan," Hermes, 
LXXIII (1938), pp. 391-423, and particularly pp. 42] f.: “ Vom Stand- 
punkt Cato’s aus betrachtet er das Geschehen, und insofern kann man 
sagen, dass dieser der wahre Held des Epos sei: Caesar bestimmt die | 


" Ereignisse, Cato ihre Darstellung." 


7 La Poésie latine (Paris, 1909), p. 560. 

5 H. C. Nutting, “ The Hero of the Pharsalia," A.J. P., LIII (1932), 
pp. 41-52. 

? For a discussion of his views see E. M. Sanford, “ Lucan and the 
Civil War," Class. Phil., XXVIII (1933), pp. 121-7. 

- 10 History. of the Romans under the Empire (New York, 1885), VI, 
p. 237. 

11 The Silver Age of Latin Literature from Tiberius to Trajan (New 
York, 1920), p. 41: “As for its composition, its defects can be summed - 
up very briefly: half the episodes would be better away, and there are 
three heroes. For the formal hero is overshadowed ky the villain Caesar, 
and the person whom we are expectedi.to admire is—Lucan himself." 

22 J. Wight Duff, A Lit. Hist. of Rome in the Silver Age (New York, 
1927), p. 329. 

13 Loc. cit., p. 121. 
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have intended to build his poem around a central hero is un- 
doubtedly correct since, if this had been his intention, his readers . 
would have been aware of it and there would not be such a multi- 
plicity of eligible candidates to choose from. For, even though 
he was not a poet of genius, Lucan knew a great deal about the 
technique of epic poetry. But he also knew that a poet is not a 
historian and that, to paraphrase Aristotle's Poetics, the essential 
distinction lies in the fact that the historian relates what has 
happened, and' the poet represents what might have happened, 
that poetry tends rather to express what is universal and typical 
whereas history relates partieular events as such, in a word, that 
poetry is more philosophical than history. 

While Stoic critics recognised the unequalled excellence of 
Homer in epic poetry they had to exert much ingenuity in order, 
to extract hidden meanings from a mythology which they could . 
not accept literally. We know that the necessity for allegorical 
interpretations of Greek myths and the use oz the supernatural 
in poetry were subjects frequently discussed among the later 
Stoics. Heraclitus, probably under Augustus, had explained the ` 
allegories of Homer ** in such an elaborate etymological, ethical, | 
physical, and allegorical manner that he corld take his place 
among the mediaeval commentators of the classics. Homer; he 
declares, is the fount of all knowledge and has left posterity his 
whole philosophy to extract from his allegories.. Those who are ' 
steeped in the philosophical doctrine and have already pene- 
trated within the holy precincts must search fcr the sacred truth 
hidden in the songs of the poets. They will realise that, far from 
‘writing shameful things about the gods, he constantly veiled 
deep truths under allegories. 

This method had been forced upon the Stoics for, in spite of 
their admiration for Homer, they could not countenance any 
“ willing suspension of disbelief.” L. Annaeus Cornutus, one of 
. Lucan’s Stoic teachers and a freedman of the Annaei, had written 


14 On the allegorical interpretations of the Stoics see E. Zeller, The 
Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics, translated by Rev. O. J. Reichel (Lon- 
don, 1892), pp. 354-69. 

On Heraclitus see Reinhardt’s article in R.-H., s.v. “ Herakleitos,” 
no. 12. Bibliography in Überweg, Gesch. der Philos., p. 158*; Christ- 
Sehmid-Stühlin, Gesch. der griech. Litt." (Müller's Handbuch, VII, 2, 1), 
p. 368. 
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an essay on the ethical meaning of mythological tales. He was 
also interested in the epic genre, and had compcsed a commentary 
on Vergil whom he criticised freely.5 Discussions must have ' 
taken place among his disciples about the supernatural machinery 
of epic poetry, the value of historical epics, and the possibility 
of reviving a genre which many considered dead.*® Lucan may 
also have heard his uncle Seneca express doubts as to the value 
of the allegorical method cf interpreting Homer and the use of 
allegory in epic poetry.!* 

Sikes, with much penetration, has seen that Lucan’s abandon- 
ment of the gods in his epic poem was a drastic step requiring 
courage and due entirely to his Stoic philosophy. He believes 
that if the personifi¢ations of Roman religion had been less 
shadowy:and abstract they might, in the Phersaha, have taken 
the place of the Homeric and Vergilian divinities. 18 But it 
seems clear to me that Lucan had something far more revolu- 
tionary in mind than a mere substitution of poetic personifi- 
cations for mythological gods. _ 

His imagination had been fired by the doctrines .of his Stoic - 
teachers and he intended that his poetic treatment of the civil 
war should reveal his view of the governmen: of the world and 
the fate of man. He thought that, by adopting the pattern of the 
historical epic and, through the use of Stoic philosophy, by 
endowing the particular men and events with universal signif- 
cance, he could pour new life into the old mould of the epic. 
The following pages wil show why I believe that, when Lucan 
Ghose to write a poem on the Civil War, he conceived a poem 
with a double theme, the.obvious historical one of the vicissitudes 
of the struggling armies and their generals, the deeper and far 
more important one of the tribulations of humanity in its struggle 


. toward the Stoic ideal of wisdom and harmcny with the divine 


principle. The long tradition of allegorical interpretations among 
the Stoics made it natural for him, both as a ‘Stoic and as a poet, 


to express himself on two levels, to expect his readers to grasp __ 


15 Aulus Gellius, N. A., IX, 10, 5; II, 6, 1. 

1° For ancient comments on the difficulties of the historical Epic see 
J. F. D'Alton, Roman Lit. Theory and Criticism (London, 1931), pp. 
416 ff. 
` ?' Ep, 88, 5 ff. 

13 Op. cit., pp. 205 ff. 
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the deep ethical and mystic significance of the forces at work in 
the segment of human history which he was describing and to 
` gee their projection on the universal plane. Under the thin cover- 
ing of the story of the civil war he intended to give poetic and 
dramatic treatment to the Stoic idea of divine man, and to replace 
the gods by god-like men whose virtues and vices would make 
them incarnations of the Stoic conception of Wisdom, Virtue, 
and Wickedness. 

He chose for the setting of his poem a crisis in Roman history 
close enough to his own time for the men involved to be vividly 
remembered, as giants perhaps, but also as real, living heroes; 
and one in which events had been of such proportions that some 
of these heroes had already become idealised types who had 
. acquired universal significance. If the plot was limited in time 
and space, the real theme was eternal. 

Lucan follows closely the somewhat eclectic philosophy of the 
later Roman Stoies. His universe is the materialistic universe 
of the Stoics, created from the primal element, fire, by a divine 
ruler who has established the chain of causes for all eternity, 
binding to them man, the gods, and himself. All beings have a 
common origin and are inseparable from the gods, for all animate 
and inanimate things contain a spark of the divine fire. This 
fire, which has given birth to all things, will again consume the 
universe, for.at the end of ages a conflagration will dissolve the 
- whole world which will revert to primeval chaos. Fate, the power 
which rules over men and gods alike, is the eternally fixed order 
whose ultimate purpose is good. Lucan at times seems to lose 
. sight of this ultimate end and bitterly complains of Chance and 
Fortune. We are reminded of Plutarch’s criticism of Chrysippus 
who apparently sometimes attributed the evils that overcame 
good men to causes which implied a reflection upon Providence. 
Although lines are found in the Pharsalia which express doubts 
and pessimistic views, they are no more characteristic of Lucan’s 
real thought than similar passages in the works of other Stoics 
are characteristic of Stoicism. Davidson remarks that optimism 
is a distinctive trait of the Stoics in their reflective moods, “ al- 
though, when they were confronted by the.actual experience of 
life’s pains and hardships and by the deep-rooted depravity of 
human nature, they could not help sometimes giving expression 
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to pessimistic thoughts. This is very noticeable in Seneca, who, 
even when administering comfort in. bereavement, cannot help 
being despondent.” ° I do not agree with Friedrich’s view (loc. 
cit.) that Lucan’s conception of the Pharsalia was wholly deter- 
mined by his revolt against the gods’ government of the world. 
Friedrich believes that in regard to the relationship of Fate and 
mankind Lucan’s position was the exact opposite of Vergil’s, 
that for Vergil virtue consisted in fulfilling the will of the gods, 
for Lucan in opposing it, The pessimistic lines in which Lucan 
suggests the possibility that the gods may be indifferent and 
mankind ruled by chance ere very reminiscent of many passages 
in Seneca’s tragedies, like the famous Ode to Nature and the 
Ruler of Olympus in the Phaedra (972-988). Again his bitter 
denunciations of Fortuna have many parallels in the statements 
of the later Stoic philosophers who, though scornful of the 
goddess, saw in her betrayals and in the apparent injustice of 
the gods an opportunity for the wise man to demonstrate his 
independence of worldly goods and material success. Passages in 
which Seneca: and Lucan express their indignation at such 
injustice are highly rhetorical and represent passing moods rather 
than fundamental beliefs. 

Again, the fact that Lucan occasionally outlines several theories 
and seems to be in doubt as to their respective value should not 
be misunderstood. Seneca also frequently uses the rhetorical 
device of presenting his readers with several choices without 
clearly stating his own even in cases where only one of them 
represents the Stoic doctrine and his own.?? 

While most of the later Stoic theories are in the background 


. of the Pharsalia, what matters most to Lucan is man and his 


place in the schéme of things. His heroes are men in their 


different relations to Fate and the Divinity, men who symbolize 


man’s destiny in the world. On a small scale the history of the 
civil war is the history of all mankind. The constant allusions to 
the Stoic theory that history repeats itself in a series of cycles 
serves rot only to foreshadow the coming catastrophes but also to 
give the particular events and heroes of the war universal signifi- 
cance. For there is a close correspondence noes the microcosm 
and the macrocosm : 


18 The Stoic Creed (Edinburgh, 1907), p. 212. 
2 For instance Ad Polyb. De Cons., 9, 3; 5, 1; Ep. 16, 5, ete. 
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Invida fatorum series summisque negatum 

Stare diu nimioque graves sub pondere lapsus, 

Nee se Roma ferens. Sic cum compage soluta 
Saecula tot mundi suprema coegerit hora, 
Antiquum repetens chaos... (E; 70 f.). 


At the very start the struggle is compared to the Gigantomachia 
and thus raised above the level of an incident in the history of 
Rome (I, 33 ff.). | | 

It is significant that, of the protagonists in the great contest, 
Caesar and Cato are the first to appear. For they are two super- 
human, almost allegorical figures, standing at either pole of the 
dualistic ethical system of Stoicism, as uncompromisingly opposed 
as darkness and light. Pompey, who makes his first appearance 
only near the end of the second book, represents man, buffeted 
between the powers of good and evil, his life determined by Fate, 
yet free to choose his course and to determine himself. 

The Stoics, and particularly the Roman Stoics, were practical 
philosophers. As teachers of ethics they realised that the examples 
of great and virtuous men provided better models than theoretical 
exhortations. The Schools had therefore adopted a number of 
wise men whom they set up as models of perfection and whose 
lives had been idealised in order to make them supremely worthy 
of imitation." Thus ethical myths were developed, Roman names 
being added to the traditional list of the older Stoies, and Cato 
surpassing them all in wisdom and virtue. Lucan must have 
thought that powerful inspiration could be derived from such 
idealised characters if, through epic treatment, they were endowed 
with warmth, reality, and the breath of life. In so doing he was 
much influenced by the Stoic textbooks of ethics and especially 
by Seneca’s moral teaching. Thus the Stoic practise of depriving 
individuals of personal characteristics, of turning them into 
models to be admired or abhorred, influenced Lucan more when 
he introduced philosophical types into his epic than the Aristo- 
telian theory of the Universal.22 As Homer had given to the 


?: E, Vernon Arnold, Raman Stoicism (Cambridge, 1911), pp. 295 ff.; 
Davidson, op. cit., pp. 184 ff. 

?? Sikes, op. cit. p. 201: “Lucan, however, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, pushed the Aristotelian theory of the Universal to an 
extreme from which Aristotle himself might well have recoiled.” 
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Greeks in Ulysses an exemplar of the Sage, so Daa deter- 
mined to endow Latin literazure with a true philosophical epic 
. of man. He was to be the Latin Homer, thus rivalling the two 
Epicurean poets of Rome, Lucretius and Vergil: 


Nam, si quid Latiis fas est promittere Musis, 
Quantum Zmyrnaei durabunt vatis honores, 
Venturi me teque igent; Pharsalia nostra 
Vivet, et a nullo tenebris damnabimur aevo 

(IX, 983-986). 


This aim determined for Lucan the choice of subject matter. 
For the Roman Stoics were agreed that “the immortal gods 
have given to us in Cato a truer exemplar of the wise man than : 
to earlier ages in Ulysses and Hercules” (Seneca, Const., 2, 1). 
A perfect Sage other than Cato could not conceivably have be- 
come the hero of a Stoic epic in Latin. And since he was to be 
represented in relation to other human beings, for the Stoics 
taught that Nature does not intend man to live alone, the Civil 
War must of necessity be the subject of Lucan’s poem. 

The architecture of the Pharsalia was obviously planned in its 
minutest details. From this point of view the treatment of Cato is 
interesting. Since he was to 3e in direct contrast to Caesar, while 
Pompey was to be in contrast to botk Cato and Caesar, all three 
characters must be clearly drawn at the start. But if Cato and 
Pompey were pictured as acting and living together Pompey 
would be constantly dwarfed by Cato. Therefore Lucan sketched ` 
Cato’s personality vividly, but in the first part of the poem in 
outline, giving him only a static character, while he represented 
him in action as a brilliant orator and a dynamic leader of men 
after Pompey’s death. Thus the five passages in which Cato is 
mentioned before the ninth book-portray the Cato of ‘the philo- 
sophical textbooks, the ethical myth of Stoicism, and sound 
somewhat like versified passages of Seneca. | 

The demonstration that in the Pharsalia Cato incarnates the 
Stoie ideal of perfect goodness and wisdom need not detain us 
long. He has attained the state of drapagia, the sublime impas- 
" &ivity of a man truly free becaus3 he is under no compulsion 
_ and suffers nothing. Like Seneca’s good man, he has offered 
himself to fate (praebere se fato, Prov., 5, 8), conforms his . 
course to.the divine law of the universe, bases his judgment on 
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reason, and is wholly free from irrational desires. Inspired by 
“the god that dwells within his breast" (IX, 564), Cato has 
insight into the real values, his intelligence aided by intuition 
perceives the right course at a glance without the need of any . 
guidance, human or divine. With courage and complete self- 
control he majestically follows the path of wisdom. 

The famous description in the second book in which he is 
praised as a lover of austerity and the living image of the four 
cardinal virtues, wisdom, temperance, courage, and justice, sounds 
again like a school exercise on the ideal wise man, or like the 
versification of some of the numerous passages in Seneca’s works 
in praise of Cato (Prov., 2, 9; 8, 14; Const., 2, 2; 7, 1; Epp., 
24, 6; 64, 10; 71, 15; 104, 29, etc.). Cato's duty as a perfect 
Stoic is to strive actively and energetically toward the common 
good. But it is characteristic of his godly disposition that he 
does so without passion. His universal philanthropy and his 
justice are cold because he is totally devoid of interest in or 
emotion about any individual. In one passage. Cato sounds less 
, detached, when he declares to Brutus that he will not * without 
feeling fear himself watch the stars and the world fall down. 
For, he will not sit with folded hands when the high heavens 
crash down and the earth trembles with the confused weight 
of a collapsing world." “ O gods," he says, “ keep far from me 
this madness that I should be indifferent while Rome falls ” 
(II, 296 f£.). The early Stoics might well have taken exception `: 
to this evidence of inner disturbance on the part of a wise man, 
but not so the Stoics of the later Roman schools. Cicero had 
stated that emotions cannot be entirely uprooted from the heart 
of a wise man, nisi ex etus animo exstirpatam humanitatem 
arbitramur (De Amic., 48). Speaking of the ruin that befalls ' 
one's country in the midst of a war, Seneca says: “I admit the 
wise man feels such things, for I do not claim that he has the 
hardness of stone or steel .. .” (Const., 10, 4). He adds that 
the wise man is not insensible but that he knows how to overcome 
his feelings, knowing that all things work toward an ultimately 
good end and that external evils are no evils (Prov., 2, 2). 

But on the whole Cato is impervious to human emotions. He 
passes through life, serene and imperturbable, without a pang, 
.for reason is ever his guide and he knows that God disciplines 
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those whom He loves (Seneca, Prov., 4,77). He tells his soldiers 
that “endurance finds delight in hardship and virtue rejoices 
in proportion to the difficulties it overcomes” (IX, 403). For 
Lucan, as for Seneca, he is godlike, sacred, worthy of divine 
worship (IX, 600 ff.; cf. Seneca, Ep., 64, 10), and his utterances 
are oracular (arcano sacras dedit Cato pectore voces, IY, 285; 
cf. IX, 255, etc.). With great care Lucan has adapted Cato’s 
style to this character, his eloquence is restrained, his arguments 
sober and always based on reason. Lucan has eliminated from 
Cato's vocabulary all words denoting emotions, pleasure, desire, 
fear. | | 
. But, because his every action is a manifestation of Stoic virtue, 
because he has no weaknesses and cen neither lapse nor progress, 
we find in him nothing lovable. “ His virtue,” as Seneca says 
of the Sage, “has placed him in another region of the universe 
and he has nothing in common with you” (Const., 15, 3). He 
feels no pity, no tenderness, no imaginative sympathy for human 
suffering. “He is nailed to his pinnacle” (Seneca, Clem., I, 
8, 4). Greatness which so transcends the limits of man’s nature 
leaves us cold and unconvinced. Rather than a magnetic leader 
of men he remains a lifeless abstraction, an allegorical figure. 

The splendid artifice of contrast, to borrow De Quincey’s phrase, 
is for Lucan more than a rhetorical device. It is the translation 
on the literary plane of the dualism of Stoic ethics. Heraclitus, 
explaining that things are known to us only through their oppo- 
sites, had said: “ Disease makes health pleasant and good; hun- 
ger, satiety; toil, rest.” 2° Thus evil is the necessary counterpart 
of goodness and in order to enhance the brightness of his picture 
of virtue Lucan must oppose to it a symbol of the wicked in all 
its blackness. The subject matter af his poem again determined 
the choice of Caesar to become Catc’s opposite, the type of all 
that is evil in the human soul. The idea of contrasting the per- 
sonalities of Cato and Caesar was of course not new. Every 
Roman interested in the growth of the Cato legend would remem- 
ber Sallust’s sharp and dramatic characterization of the two 
men in which every quality of the cne is balanced by a phrase 
describing its exact opposite in the other.?* 

?9 Frag. 111 (Diels). 

^* See Kurt Latte, Sallust (Leipzig, 1935), p. 26; cf. T. R. S. Brough- 
ton, “ Was Sallust Fair to Cieero?," T.A. P.A., LXVII (1936), p. 43. 
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The Stoies had concentrated their teaching upon the virtuous 
and the good, and spent far less time in analysing the negative 
quality of evil. They did not have such a set of stock-characters 
to represent vice as they had in Socrates, Hercules, Ulysses, 
Cato, etc. to represent virtue. Seneca opposes Alexander to Her- 
cules: “ Alexander was considered the equal of Hercules, But 
what resemblance to him had that mad youth for whom fortunate 
rashness took the place of virtue? Hercules conquered nothing 
for himself . . . he was a peacemaker. . . . But Alexander was 
from boyhood a robber and a plunderer of nations, a scourge both 
to his friends and to his enemies, one who thought it the highest 
happiness to terrorise all mortals, forgetting that it is not only 
the fiercest animals, but also the most cowardly, that are feared 
on account of their venom” (Ben., I, 13, 3). Alexander was a 
madman, great only in that which is puny (Hp., 91, 17), driven 
by his mad ambition to lay waste other men’s countries (Ep., 
94, 62). His aim was to control all things but his emotions ` 
(Ep., 118, 29). His greed and ambition were such that he was 
ever unsatisfied, being always in need of as much as he still 
desired (Ben., VIT, 2, 6). Adorned and amplified, such passages - 
seem to have become Luesn's model for his outline of Caesar's 
character. And it is interesting to note that in the beginning 
of the tenth book he pictures Caesar hastening to the tomb of 
Alexander : 


Ilie Pellaei proles vaesana Philippi, 
Felix praedo, iacet, terrarum vindice fato i 
Raptus: sacratis totum spargenda per orbem 
Membra viri posuere adytis ... 

. non utile mundo 
Editus exemplum, terras tot posse sub uno 
Esse viro... 
Humana cum strage ruit gladiumque per omnes 
Exegit gentes; ignotos miscuit amnes 
Persarum Euphraten, Indorum sanguine Gangen, 
Terrarum fatale malum fulmenque, quod omnes 
Percuteret pariter populos, et sidus iniquum 
Gentibus . . | 


Lucan, in this picture of mad wickedness incarnate, so clearly 
meant to represent Alexander as a prototype of Caesar that I 
need not point out the numerous verbal parallels between this 
passage and others where Lucan describes Caesar. 
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Caesar does not seem to have exemplifled wickedness for the 


. Roman Stoics as Cato did virtue. But since Alexander had often 


been used by Seneca to represent the incarnation of wickedness, 
Lucan, by this pairing of Caesar and Alexander in conjunction, 
so to speak, was attempting to introluce Caesar among the tra- 
ditionally wicked men. Moreover he takes great pains to point 


. out that Caesar is no ordinary human being kut an ally of the 


powers of darkness, of Stygian madnass and crime (VII, 163 ff.) 
“Wherever he wanders, like Bellona brandishing her bloody 
whip, or Mars urging on. his Bistonian steeds and lashing them, 
terrified as they are by the aegis of Pallas, there a vast darkness 
of crimes descends, slaughter begins, and a groaning is heard . 
like one great cry, and arms resound with tae fall of breast- 
plates and swords snapping swords” (VII, 567-573). Here we 
have not only Caesar the general but a demon out of Hades, a 
magnificently evil fiend, a superhuman antagonist worthy of the 
saintly Cato. Just as in the Stoic system evil served mainly to 
set off goodness, so in the Pharsalia Cato’s virtue was to shine 
more brightly and to be more inspiring in contrast to Caesar’s 
wickedness. That Cato became Caesar's foil instead reminds us 
inevitably of Milton's treatment of Satan and Christ. 

While calm reason rules over Cato, Caesar is all impulse and 
passion. His actions are controlled by irrational emotions, his 
end is the criminal assumption of power after a criminal civil 
war. Thus over and above the individual conflict of the war 
between Caesar and Cato there is the far more significant eternal 
struggle between reason and passion. While a wise man’s course 
follows the divine law of an ordered universe, for “ where unity 
and harmony are there must also be the virtues” (Seneca, V. B., 
8, 6), Caesar is as unpredictable as the blind forces of nature. 
He is likened to the lightning whieh strikes terror into men's 
hearts and whose course cannot be opposed (I, 151 ff.), to a gale 
or a great fire (III, 863), to Etna if it were sealed up (X, 447 f.), 
or again to wild beasts, the mother tigress (V, 405), or the lion, 
lashing himself with his tail (I, 205). Like theirs his rage is 
fierce and uncontrolled and Lucan aceumulates words like rabies, 
furor, crimina (VIL, 551), acer, indomitus (I, 146), in arma 
furens (II, 439) to describe him and his acticns. As destructive 
as the elements, he rejoices in devastation, in ruining lands with 
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fire and sword (II, 440). His mind filled with violent emotions 
(ingentes motus, I, 184), he rushes on frantically and with im- 
petuous haste destroys all obstacles. ` 

Lucan has been sharply criticised for attributing wicked motives 
to Caesar's every action. But the Stoics always held that before 
a man could be pronounced good or bad his motives and prin- 
ciples must be investigated. Marcus Aurelius says that “ man is 
worth as much as what he is interested in is worth” (Med., 
VII, 3). Since Lucan accepted the theory that evil consists in 
intention and inclination at least as much as in actual deeds, 
that character counts above all else, he must keep pointing out 
that what seemed harmless or magnanimous in: Caesar only 
appeared so because of his hypocritical deceit. Inspired by pride 
and ambition, two passions against which the Stoics had much 
to say, Caesar aims at absolute power, at enslaving the Common- 
wealth. He has left behind him peace and legality and burns 
with desire for a regal throne (VII, 240; V, 668). In this.pur- 
suit he is completely lacking in moral principles and his cynicism 
is such that he cannot believe in the purity of anyone's motives. 
He knows that “ the causes of hatred and of popularity are deter- 
mined by the supply of food” and that willing service may be 
bought (III, 55f.). For no one is more skilled in deceit and 
trickery than he is. The tears he sheds when he first recognises 
the head of Pompey are insincere and hide his delight (IX, 
1037 f.).. He lies when he assures his soldiers that his desire is 
to return to private life and to play the part of an ordinary 
citizen (VII, 266), but Fortune alone is aware of his secret 
ambition to be crowned (V, 665). 

The Stoics held that “a wicked and foolish man does not lack 
any vice. . . . All vices are in all men, but they are not all con- 
spieuous in each man” (Seneca, Ben., IV, 27, 3). ln Caesar, 
Lucan has created a superhuman figure endowed in almost equal 
degree with all the sins, an exemplar of evil, the incarnation of 
abstract Sinfulness. We need only review the lists of emotions 
which, according to the Stoic teachers, constitute the four sinful 
conditions, to realise that not one is absent from Caesar's por- 
trait: Omnesque eae sunt genere quattuor, paribus plures, aegri- 
tudo, formido, libido, quamque Stoici communi nomine corporis 
ef animi $9ovjy appellant, ego malo laetitiam appellare, quasi 
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gestientis animi elationem voluptariam (Cicero, Fin., III, 10, "i 


95). Fear alone is not a prominent characteristic of the great 
general who rather inspires fear in others. His soldiers are terri- 
fed of him (I, 856), conquered men look at him with silent 
terror (gaudet esse timori, III, 82), '* he is glad to be so dreaded 
by his countrymen and he would not have preferred their love” 
(III, 81f£.). His own physical courage is magnificent but at 
the same time he is the prey of other fears. He dreads that the 


. weapons and hands will be denied him for the execution of his 


crimes (V, 368), that his soldiers will return to their senses 
(V, 309); that he will lose the frui; of his crime as his troops 
come near to deserting him (V, 242). What is more striking, 
Lucan has even endowed him with the panic fear of lesser men, so . 


- that not one of the major or minor vices may be missing from his 


make-up. At the start of the battle of Pharsalia he is deeply 
afraid for a moment (VII, 248) and later, when he is surrounded 
by his enemies in the Egyptian palace, he feels both rage and fear, 


— “fear of an attack and rage at his own fear” (tangunt animos 


iraeque metusque, Et timet incursus indignaturque timere, X, 
448-f.). In his desperate plight he dreads the wickedness of 
slaves and “like a helpless woman when her city is taken” he 
wanders uncertainly (X, 458 ff.) doubting whether to fear death 
or pray for it (X, 542). And at the Rubicon, when the vision 
of. Rome appears before him, “trembling seized the leader’s 
limbs, his hair stood on end, numbness stopped his motion and 


‘arrested his feet on the edge of the riverbank” (I, 192-194). 


In the catalogue of those morbic’ emotions which make the 
exercise of reason impossible, the Stcics emphasised greed, anger, 
cruelty, grief or worry, fretfulness, lisappointed ambition, rest- 
lessness, misanthropy, sexual indulgence.?® All these traits Lucan 
‘so stressed in his portrait of Caesar as to make it obvious to any 
‘disciple of the creed that he meant him to incarnate vice and 
wickedness. If Cato is a saint, Caesar is the very spirit of evil. 
Enough. passages. have already been quoted to show Caesar's 
inclination to anger and his delight in slaughter and bloodshed. 
His soldiers prefer to commit sacrilege than to disobey him for 


| “they had weighed his wrath agains; the wrath of heaven” (III, 


489). He hates peace and the absence of a foe (III, 365) and, 


*6 Arnold, op. cit., pp. 331 ff. 
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while many degrees and variations of anger are distinguished by 
the philosophers, his is more cruel, fiercer, and wilder than that of 
ordinary human beings. Even when he pardons his enemies and 
appears most humane hé does so for evil motives, either to induce 
others to surrender or to dishonor the men to whom he shows 
mercy (II, 518). | 

While a dignified and impersonal form of grief may be experi- 
enced by the Sage, as when Cato mourns over his country and 
deplores the madness of men, grief in its many varieties is a 
disease unknown to the wise. A few quotations will suffice to 
show that Caesar is suffering from disappointed ambition, fret- 
fulness, and restlessness. He feels that he has been robbed of the 
reward of his toil and is filled with bitterness because he has been 
refused honors and a iriumph. He cannot endure a superior 
(I, 125) and even after he has been loaded with the triumphs 
of victory he feels frustrated (V, 666 f.). For him “the whole 
expanse of the Roman world is not enough and he would think 
his kingdom small if he ruled at once India and Phoenician 
Gades? (X, 456 1.). No victory can satisfy his impetuous haste 
(III, 50 ff.), in his folly he follows up each success, ever pur- 
suing the unattainable (successus urguere suos, I, 148). Even 
victory is not worth the price of waiting and, impatient of peace 
or of any pause in warfare (II, 651), he loathes even a short 
. delay (VII, 241). His reckless energy cannot rest (I, 144) for 
he thinks nothing done as long as anything remains to do (im 


~ omnia praeceps, Nil actum credens, cum quid superesset agendum, 


IL, 656). Resignation to what cannot be avoided, acceptance of 
fate, these virtues of a reasonable man he lacks utterly. 

The description of the magnificent feast in the Egyptian palace, 
a palace equal to a temple in size and luxury, is clearly a com- 
panion piece to the description of the austerity, of Cato’s dwelling; 
and the banquet in which every choice delicacy that earth, air, 
the sea, or the Nile produces is served to Caesar and Cleopatra 
is in contrast to the grave and simple ceremony of Cato’s'marriage. 
Caesar’s departure from soberness, the “ gestientis animi elatio 
voluptaria?" as Cicero defines this sinful condition (Fin, III, 
10, 35), is illustrated by his relation with Cleopatra, again 
in contrast to Cato’s virtuous union with Marcia. Cleopatra has 
won her petition and his favor, not because of the justice of her 
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cause but because of her “wicked beauty” (X, 105 f.). Caesar 
not only lacks restraint and' self-control but he has succumbed 
to the temptation of foul pleasure. He has mocked the sanctity 
of marriage, “ mingled adulterous love with his worries, joined 
unlawful wedlock and illegitimate offspring with warfare . 
given Julia brothers by an abominable mother” (X, 74-78).- 
Even worse, he has endangered the safety of the Roman state, 
for “just as Spartan Helen with her harmful beauty overthrew 
Argos and Troy, so Cleopatra stirred up the fury of Italy? (X, 
61f.). As a result of this fateful union, “there was doubt, by 
the waters of Leucas, whether a woman, and not even a Roman 
woman, should rule the world” (X, 66 f.). 
Thus, although the Stoics held that even the wicked retained 
,Some spark of the divine fire, some germ of virtue (inesi 
interim animis voluntas bona, sed torpet, Seneca, Ben., V, 25, 6), 
Lucan has given Caesar no redeeming characteristic. He has 


" made him an undisciplined, unreasonable, and fundamentally 


wicked figure, the incarnation of evil. The character which was 
to be pictured for the ultimately greater glory of divine virtue has 


., assumed loftier and more neroie proportions than his opposite. 


For although they are both symbclie figures, Caésar is more 
complex, more finely drawn, and far more alive than Cato. 

No character in Lucan’s Coi. War has been more thoroughly 
and more generally misunderstood than Pompey. For most critics 
have attempted either to make him a pure hero or to deprive 
him entirely of any admirable quality. If my interpretation of 
the poem is correct, Pompey is neither black nor white, but repre- 
sents those men: whom the Stoics called proficientes (proba- 
lioners).?9 In other words, while Cato and Caesar are universal 
types, symbols at either end of the ethical system of Stoicism, 
Pompey is an ordinary man, a very human figure made up of 
vices and virtues, slowly striving toward the good. ,While the 
early Stoics had been unwilling to accept any intermediate steps 
between the.two extremes of goodness and evil, a graded scale of 
achievement was soon developed, according to which moral im- 
'provement and a progressive march toward the ideal were possible. 
Cleanthes! description of humanity strikingly applies to Pompey: 
“man lives in wickedness all his life or, if not all the time, at 


36 Arnold, op. cit., pp. 326 ff. 
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least most of the time. If he ever does acquire some virtue, he 
does so late and toward the setting of his days." ?' 

At the beginning of the poem Pompey has not yet started on 
his philosophical pilgrimage. He is a foolish man whose wicked- 
ness is caused by the wrong direction of his will. He desires to 
enjoy external goods and thirsts for power and glory. In the 
course of his ordeal he will be deprived of all these false goods 
untilin the dn of his defeat he learns voluntarily to renounce 
them. 

In books one aa -two, blinded by excess of ambition, Pompey 
joins the wicked compact which will deprive Rome of freedom 
(I, 87) and aims at increasing his power. He dreads the prospect 7 
of an equal (I, 126), and his jealous resentment of Caesar's 
exploits urges him, in spite of his declining years, to enter the 
conflict. Filed with a vanity which knows no bounds, he courts 
reputation, is lavish to the common people, and is swayed by 
popularity (I, 132). “ It was not virtue or reason,” says Seneca, 
* which persuaded Gnaeus Pompey to undertake foreign and 
civil wars but his mad craving for false glory. Now he attacked 
Spain and the faction of Sertorius, now he went forth to enchain 
the pirates and pacify the seas. They were merely excuses and 
pretexts for extending his power. What drew him into Africa, 
into the North, against Mithridates, into Armenia, and every 
corner of Asia? It was certainly his boundless desire to grow 
bigger when he appeared to himself alone not to be big enough ” 
(.Ep., 94, 64). 

Cato has no illusions about the motives of Pompey, who “looks 
forward to mastery over the world” (II, 321). The theme of 
Pompey's first speech to his soldiers is his own greatness,- his 
exalted place in Rome (II, 531 1f.), and such a speech is no 
inspiration to the soldiers. Moreover, because he has always been 
fortunate, he lacks determination and vigor in time of danger 
and flees Rome at the approach of Caesar (I, 522). “ While all 
excesses are harmful,” says Seneca, “the most dangerous is un- 
limited good fortune: it stirs the brain, it creates vain fancies 
in the mind and covers with darkness the boundary between the 
false and the true . . ." (Prov., 4, 10). Now that Fortune is 
beginning to prove untrue, Pompey develops yet another fault, 


*7 Frag. 529 (von Arnim); cf. Zeller, op. cit., p. 272. 
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“his mind is tortured with doubt and anxiety ? (IL, 681), he 
lacks assurance and self-confidence (II, 628). 

With the third book, Pompey’s theughts begin to turn toward 
higher things. In a famous passage Seneca clarifies the moot 
question of man’s progress toward wisdom: “ Though he who 
makes progress (qui proficit) is still numbered among the fools, 
yet he is separated from them by a long interval. Among the 
very persons who make progress, the-e are also great differences. 
They may, according to some philoscphers, be divided into three 
classes” (Ep., 75, 8 f£.). Lucan, still following the textbooks of 
ethics closely, is going to sh iow Pompey’ S progress nS these 
three classes. 

After his nightmarish vision of Julia in the guise of a venge- 
ful Fury, Pompey knows that he is threatened with death and 
disaster (III, 36). He may now be numbered among those 


— beginning to strive toward wisdom, the novices whom Seneca 


describes as those qui sapientiam rondum habent, sed iam 4n 
vicinia, evus constiterunt. (Ep., 75, 9). The first indication of 
this progress is his struggle to rid his mind of the terror of death: 


Aut nihil est sensus animis a morte relictum 
Aut mors ipsa nihil ~ (IIT, 39-40). 


From now on the theme of death will recur at intervals through- 
out the poem in passages. marking Pompey's development (III, 
290 f., V, 204 ff., VII, 37 ff., etc.). His mind now “made up 
for evils ” (III, 37), his assurance returned, he prepares for the 
battle, but the huge armies he receives will serve “to accompany 


; the measureless ruin and to provide a funeral procession worthy 


of his burial” (IIT, 290). When h» next appears, in book five, 
he is hailed by the senators * who p.aze upon him the burden of 
their own and their country’s fate"' (V, 48). He has acquired 
dignity and a measure of humility (V, 44 ff.) and has already 
so grown in stature that he is no more a general fighting for his 
own selfish ends but the leader of a ^ust and great cause (V, 40). 
Yet traces of his former guilt remain. Though he has renounced 
his country and aecepted the loss of external goods, he is still 
passionately attached to his wife, and because of her “he is 


, doubtful and afraid of battle? (V, 7281.). His love for her 


obscures the clear vision of his duty. 
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The Stoics taught that marriage was in accordance with the 
law of nature, and that a man with a sense of duty must marry 
for the sake of having children. They placed the affection between 
man and wife among the things to be preferred. When excessive, 
however, this love became a serious fault, and Pompey’s not only 
lacks soberness but is inopportune on the eve of a fateful battle. 

But Pompey has already reached a point from which he can- 
not fall back. If, near Dyrrhachium, he keeps his soldiers from 
fighting a battle which might have been followed by victory and 
peace, he does so not through cowardice but because of a noble 
- weakness, because scruples (pretas) hold him from fighting his 
kinsman and fellow citizens (VI, 298 ff.): And when his officers 
urge him to return to Rome, the speech in which he refuses 
because Italy must not become the battle ground shows inner 
dignity and loftiness of purpose. | 

In the seventh book, Pompey enters the second class of those 
who make progress and who, according to the passage of Seneca 
' from which a section has already been quoted “have laid aside 
both the greatest ills of the mind and its passions, but in such 
a way as not yet to be in assured possession of immunity” (loc. 
cit., 13).' Just as in the third book a vision preceded Pompey’s 
entrance upon the path of progress, so here again, in the begin- 
ning of the seventh book a troubled dream precedes the final 
renunciation which brings him a step closer to wisdom. He sees 
in a vision the things which have made him appear great in his 
own and in his countrymen’s eyes. Sitting in his theatre he 
hears countless multitudes joyfully shouting his praise, he re- 
views his first triumph and his defeat of the Spaniards and 
Sertorius, and remembers giving peace to the West and being 
worshipped by the Senate (VII, 10-44). This dream of past 
glory is followed abruptly by a passage describing the present 
rebellious mutterings of Pompey's soldiers who accuse him of 
cowardice, and by Cicero's taunts and reproaches (VII, 45-85). 
But Pompey has accepted the change in his fortunes. Calmly 
he attempts to justify the course he has planned and with sad 
and dignified resignation bow to the will of destiny (VII, 85- 
123), stating that “victory is no more welcome than death” 
(VII 119). Though fully aware of the fact that Heaven is now 
against him, he feels no rebellion: tota via clade coactus Fortu- 
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nam damnare suam. (VII, 648 f.). He does not wish to make 
mankind share his ruin anc prays that Rome may survive him 


— (VII, 658) ; and in order that the Romans may live he is ready 


to make the supreme sacrifice. He offers his sons and his wife 
as hostages to Fortune: iam mhil est Fortuna meum (VII, 666). 
If he refrains from courting death it is not through lack of 
courage but because Fate has decreed that he must not die away 
from his wife (VII, 676). His supreme solace is that he will 
now know, as only the conquered can, the love of his true and 
loyal friends (VII, 726 f.). He relapses for a moment at the 
start of the battle as he “stands, speechless, with frozen blood" 
(VII, 889). And his mournful speech to the soldiers (VII, 
382) lacks vigor and even dignity. But after his final defeat he 
seems almost invulnerable. “ There was no moaning, no weeping, 
but only noble grief with dignity unimpaired, such a sorrow a3 
it was fitting for Magnus to feel at the calamity of Rome (VII, 
680-682). This passage echoes the description of Cato’s noble 
despair at the start of the war. Pompey has now laid down the 
burden which Fate and Rome had put upon him (VII, 686). 
God has so despoiled and disciplined him that he seems already 
to have died himself along with Rome and the whole world (VH, 
617-634) : 


Ac se tam multo pereuntem sanguine vidit (658). 


The war is no longer a struggle bezween the ambitions of two 
leaders, a war of conflicting personal interests, but the eternal 
contest between freedom and slavery: 


. Non iam Pompei nomen populare per orbem 
. Nec studium belli, sed par quod semper habemus, 
Libertas et Caesar erit (VII, 694 ff). 


Caesar has won the battle of Pharsalia but he has lost in a far 
greater contest (vincere peius erat, VII, i and the war will 
go on after Pompey's death. 
Pharsalia marks the last stage in Pompey's conversion. In the 
eighth book he reaches the third class of those aspiring to wisdom, _ 
“who are beyond the reach of many vices, of the great vices, but 
not beyond the reach of all. They have overcome avarice but still 
feel anger; they no longer are trcubled by lust but are still 
troubled by.ambition; they no longer covet but they still fear. 
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And, because of their fear, while they firmly withstand some 
things they yield to others. Thay scorn death and are terrified 
of pain” (Seneca, loc. cit., 14). 

Seneca’s description of the lest class of probationers applies 
very closely to this stage of Pompey’s development. At times he 
is the prey of almost panic fear, but at the yery end he reaches 
the sublime detachment of the truly wise. During his flight from 
Pharsalia he fears the sound of tbe wind 1n the trees, the approach 
of comrades who join him causes him anxiety for the safety of 
his own person (VIII, 5 ff.). Trembling, “he slinks, a terrified 
passenger, into a little beat” (VIII, 39). In the agony of his 
soul he yearns for anonymity anc. bitterly resents his past honors: 


Nisi summa dies zum fine bonorum 
Adfuit et celeri praevertit tristia leto, 
Dedecori est fortuna prior (VIII, 29-31). 


But before he reaches Lesbos he has mastered this rebellion and 
the trip from Lesbos to Syhedra gives him time to wrestle with 
his anguish and to regain his self-control. “ Often, burdened . 
with care and loathing of the future, he threw off the wearing 
anxiety of his conflicting thoughts and questioned the pilot con- 
cerning all the stars . . ." (VI I, 165-167). Thus he recovers 
the vision of his fateful mission. Ambition, his last infirmity, 
has but one brief moment when, in a belligerent speech, he urges 
continuation of the war and an al iance with the Parthians (VIII, 
262-327). But soon he yields to destiny (cedit fatis, VIII, 575). 
If Fate has determined his life, he can at least determine him- 
self, for he has learned the lessor. of wisdom, that “ the approach 
of his wretched end is the law of destiny and a decree of the 
eternal order” (VIII, 569) anc that detachment and peace lie 
in acquiescence. And so he enters the Egyptian boat, knowing 
that he will perish, not trapped by his enemies but willingly: 
conforming to the law of Fate (letumque iuvat praeferre timori, 
VIII, 576). He has worked oat his own salvation and with 
hardly a thought he leaves behind him his supporters, his son, 
and wife. Death is his vietory and Lucan's description of it is, 
. in its dignity and simplicity, in the best Stoic tradition: 


Ut vidit comminus enses, 
Involvit voltus atque indignatus apertum 
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Fortunae praebere caput; vum lumina pressit 
Continuitque animam, ne quas effundere voces 
Vellet et aeternam fletu corrumpere famam. 
Sed postquam mucrone latus funestus Achillas 
Perfodit, nullo gemitu consensit ad ictum 
Respexitque nefas, servatque inmobile corpus, 
Seque probat moriens atque haec in pectore volvit: 
* Saecula Romanos nunquem tacitura labores 
Attendunt.... 
. Ne cede pudori 

Auctoremque dole fati. pa 
. Talis custodia Magno 
Mentis erat, ius boe: animi morientis habebat 

(VIII, 613-635). 


He now acknowledges himself fortunate, and his only wish is 
that his death, which will release him from bondage, may be 


‘dignified and worthy of his fame. Seque probat moriens—at the 


last he vindicates himself and for a moment reaches the supreme 
heights of philosophy and wisdom. | 

In the purification of apotheosis which follows directly, and 
which conforms closely to Seneca’s theories of the afterlife and 
of the relation of body and soul, Pompey receives the reward 
of his many virtues. His spirit is released and “steeped in true 
light.” “ Gazing at the plenets and the fixed stars of heaven ” 
he joins for a moment the heroes (semidet manes) “ whose fiery 
quality has made guiltless and has fitted to endure the lower 
limit of ether” (IX, 1-12), But his life has not been guiltless 
nor has he raised himself to absolute perfection. Therefore his 
sou] cannot await with those of the perfectly wise the day of the 
final conflagration.. In the élear, bright ether, his spirit has been 
purged, has smiled at the mockery done to his headless body, and 
is now worthy to take up its abode in the heart of better men. 
“His spirit flitted over the fields of Emathia, the standards of 
bloodthirsty Caesar, and the ships on the sea until, the avenger 
of crimes, it settled in the holy breast of Brutus and the sacred 
heart of Cato” (IX, 15-18). Pompey, who had begun his career 
as an ally of Caesar, in league with all that is evil, after a long 
and dreary pilgrimage through life is now united with virtue 
and wisdom. By living in Brutus and Cato his soul will at last 
attain perfection. | 


2? Ad Marciam De Cons., 25; Ad Polyb. De Cons., 9, 8-9, ete. ` 
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Thus the Pharsalia is the epie of humanity aecording to the 
later Stoic conception of man's character and position in the 
Universe. But what was the final aim of the poem? This must 
depend in part upon the missing conclusion. If the expression 
of faith in the empire found in the prooemium is accepted as a 
sincere expression of Lucan’s beliefs, the opening lines give us 
a clue as to the organisation of the end. Since optimism is an 
essential part of the Stoic doctrine, these lines may foreshadow 
a final prophecy of the peace, calm, and prosperity of an idealised 
Roman empire under such a ruler as Marcus Aurelius. All the 
wickedness of the civil war would then appear to have been a 
part of the ordered destiny of the world, and, after ruin, carnage, 
and destruction, after the apotheosis of Cato and the punishment 
of Caesar, peace would be shown flying over the earth while at 
last men laid down their arms. Mankind united in tae empire 
would seek its own welfare (I, 35-66). In a final vision the poet 
might have shown the divine pcwer, driving humanity toward a 
utopian kingdom where all nations lovingione another would 
live in harmony under a god-lik2 ruler. The reader, having been 
assured at the very. start that “Rome owes much to civil war? 
(I, 44), would know throughout the dreary recital of evil deeds 
and wicked warfare that sin has a part in the scheme of things 
and that all is ultimately turned to good. 

This reconstruction seems to be supported by passages in Seneca 
in praise of the beneficent rule of kings. Perhaps the great hopes 
universally placed in Nero justified such a conversion to the 
empire. But verses scattered throughout the poem, in which 
Freedom is praised and the wickedness of the rule of one over 
many is stressed repeatedly, argue against it. The very excess 
of the extravagant praise of Nero in the prooemium may point 
to a disguised, but to the initiated obvious, satire of the emperor.?° 
The mediaeval commentators, who had seen ancient commentaries 
on the Pharsalia, are almost unanimous in considering the pro- 


2 In a recent article, “ Seneca’s Ad Polybium De Consolatione: A 
Reappraisal,” Trans. Royal Soc. of Canada, XXXVII (1943), pp. 33-53, 
W. H. Alexander argues convincingly that Seneca's Ad Poiybium De 
Consolatione is a satire of the emperor Claudius. He suggests that 
“overstress of laudation results in the acutest satire.” The initiated 
among Lucan’s readers would recognise Seneca’s technique in the ironic 
adulation of the Prooemium of the Pharsalia. 
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oemium as ironical and sarcastic, a veiled attack against Nero. 
If this is so, the description. of the murder’ of Caesar must have 


been followed by a hymn in praise of Freedom, in the spirit of. ` 


the many allusions to the avenging sword of Brutus and the 
punishment of tyranny found in the extant part of the poem 
(V, 206 ff. ; VI, 791 f.; VIT, 587 f£. ; X, 340 f., 530, etc.). Pom- 
pey's ghost, which was to appear to his son in Sicily (VI, 813),. 
may have prophesied Caesar's murder and railed at his successors. 
The bitter references to the deified emperors end the lying titles 
given to the masters of Rome indicate no reconciliation with the 
empire: “civil wars will make dead men the equals of the gods 
above. Rome shall adorn them with thunderbolts and haloes and 
stars and in the temples of the gods shall swear by their shades 
(VII, 457-459; cf. VI, 809; VIII, 835, ete.). The passionate 
attacks against those who have dared to enslave their fellow 
citizens (see for instance V, 381-402) may suggest some hope 
that they will be overthrown and that Rome will be liberated 
from her tyrants. Indeed there is more than a hint of this in - 
the following passage in praise of Cato: 


Ecce parens verus patriae, dignissimus aris, 

Roma, tuis, per quem nunquam iurare pudebit, 

Et quem, si steteris unquam cervice soluta, 

Nune, olim, factura deum es  , ^ (IX, 601 f.). 


Again, in the bitter complaint that all future generations were 
conquered by Caesar's sword at Pharsalia (VII, 641), one feels 
the spirit of rebellion: “In this battle a wound was inflicted 
upon the nations more severe than their own age could bear. 
What perished was more than life and safety. We were over- 
thrown for all time to come. All future generations of the world 
were doomed to slavery by these swords. How had the sons and 
grandsons of those who fought deserved to be orn in a kingdom? 
Did we bear arms timidly, did we protect our throats? The 
punishment of the cowardice of others is fastened upon our 
necks. To us who were born after the battle, O Fortune, yow 
gave a master. Since you did this you shoulc have given us also 
the chance to fight ? (VII, 638-646). 

I cannot help thinking that these passages foreshadow the final 
call of the conspirator to a general rebellion. Is it too fanciful 
to see in this appeal to the Romans “to free their necks and 
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stand upright now or later” (nunc olim, IX, 604) the hope 
that Lucan shared.with many of his contemporaries? Already 
involved in plots against Nero, Lucan may have intended to com- 
plete his poem after the successful end of the conspiracy. What 
he had said in veiled allusions before could then have been pro- 
claimed clearly. A panegyric of Cato's suicide (probably in the 
spirit of Seneca’s Prov., 2, 10 ff.) anc an exalted description of 
his apotheosis, contrasted with the grimness of Caesar's murder, 
probably was to precede a final vision of the freedom which would 
follow the end of Nero’s tyranny and his assassination. With a 
return to a strong republic and lawful government, another cycle 
of history would have revolved, all things and all men, vir- 
tuous and evil, would have been instrumental in preparing the 
ultimate end ordained by a beneficent Supreme Being. Thus 
Eternal Providence was to be esserted and the ways of God 
justified to men. 

In conception Lucan’s poem had no less epic grandeur, no less 
noble a theme, than the Aeneid cr Paradise Lost. But only the 
. mature powers of a poet of genius eculd have done it justice. 
The Pharsalia is a failure because Lucan was incapable of keeping 
the balance between the incidental story of the civil war and its 
vast philosophical implications ard because his lavish use of all 
the devices of rhetoric could nct compensate for his lack of 
sustained inspiration. 


BERTHE M. MARTI. 
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THE USE OF STAGE BUSINESS TO PORTRAY 
: EMOTION IN GREEK TRAGEDY. 


In a study of the means employed by the Greek dramatists to 
portray emotion on the tragic stage! it was evident that these 
means could be set into two groups: the thought or content of 
speech, and the expression, inclucing language, rhythm, and 
stage business. It is the last division of the second group which 
is the subject of this paper. The use of actions, gestures, 
appearance, ete., to portray emotions? effectively was popular 
not onlv with Sophocles and Euripides but also to some extent 


. with Aeschylus, despite the “ statuesque ” theory once prevalent? 


concerning the type of action of his plays. The indications of 
action which we find in the dramas are numerous enough to 
throw some light'on the dramatists’ ideas for making stage 
emotion real to the audience. We need not be drawn into making 
suppositions, however reasonable they might be, as to what took 
place upon the stage.* 


1The Technique of the Portrayal of Emotion in Greek Tragedy, a dis- 


 gertation accepted by the University of Michigan in April, 1942. See the 


introductory paragraphs of “ The Techrique of the Portrayal of Joy in 
Greek Tragedy," T. A. P.A., LXXIII (1242), pp. 277-92. 

* Emotions are classified as follows: Grief: Sorrow, anguish, pity, 
confusion, remorse, vexation, jealousy. Fear: Apprehension, anxiety, 
horror, perplexity, hesitation, shame. Desire and Aversion: Anger, hate, 
love. Pleasure: Joy, joy at evil. The general lines of this classification 
are adopted from the earliest, as well as the most reasonable, of sys 
tematized classifications,—that attributed to Zeno the Stoic or to his 
school by Diogenes Laertius, Bíe» ral Tvupdy röv év Posoplg Evdoxyyy- . 
cávrwv B:BXlov, VII, 110-14. 

? C£, for instance, Q. Norwood, Greek Tragedy, pp. 69-70; tor an 
interesting view of this theory and for opposing views, see J. T. Allen, 
“Greek Acting in the Fifth Century,” Univ. of California Publ. in 
Classical Philology, JI (1916), pp. 279-87, and Bethe, Prolegomena zur 
Geschichte des Theaters im Aiterthum (Leipzig, 1896), pp. 319-38. 

* It may be well to list briefly the ways in which indications of stage 
business are made, i. e., the ways by which we can discover what action 
the dramatists had in mind for emotional portrayal: 

The chorus’ or another character’s statement or ic ia e. g I. A. 

34-48. 

The chorus’ or another character’s question: e.g. Phil. 730-1; Andr, 
828 (usually a startled reaction}. TUE "quy in the case 
of silence, e.g. Trach. 307 ff, 

The chorus’ or another character’s command: e.g. Hec, 438-43 ;- de 
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Actual stage business, which was praetieably possible on the 
stage and by means of which the dramatist actually meant the 
actors to portray various emotions, must be distinguished from 
simulated or suggested stage business, which, though impossible 
to carry out, was none the less indiceted by the dramatist, the 
suggestion alone being sufficient to corvey its emotional connota- 
tion to the audience. 

The largest class of indications of actual stage business are 
for action and gesture. One of the most typically Mediterranean 
and, to our mind, extravagant actions for expressing emotion 
is that of violence either actually done or attempted against 
oneself. Rending garments, tearing heir and beard, and slashing 
at cheeks may show not only grief but apprehension. In Orestes 
961 ff. Electra shows her sorrow at tha pronouncement, of death 
for herself and her brother by rsOetoa Aevkóv dvuxa Sud ‘rapyisuv. 
Hermione’s remorse is shown by her action in Andr. 826-7 ' 
omdpaypa Kopas Óvéóxav re Sav au wypara O5coua. Beating one's 
head and breast portrays anxiety or sorrow, as when Hecuba 
grieves (Tro. 793) over the imminent death’ of her grandchild: 
wide . . . Sidouey wAnypara kparòs orépyvwv re kómovs. Attempted 
suicide shows despair in Pail. 1001, when Philoctetes rushes to 
the cliffs edge with the intention of Jumping over, and in T'ro. 
1282-3 where Hecuba rushes toward the burning towers of Troy, 
thinking to die in the flames. ) 

Violence attempted or carried out against another takes several 
forms and expresses anger or hate. Creon in O.C. 828 seeks 
to lay hold of Antigone and (875 ff.) of Oedipus. So in Hec. 
1126 the blind Polymestor starts tp and attempts to seize 
Hecuba. Orestes (Or. 1516-18) threatens the Phrygian slave 
with his sword; Demophon in Heracl. 270 raises his staff to 


832, or ef. Cho. 233 where évdov yevci, Orestes’ remark, indicates 
Electra’s action. 

A character’s own statement or description: as Hum. 34-8; Phoen. 
265; Or. 961; typically Euripidean. 

A character’s own question: as Andr. 1209 où emapáfoua: kópar, obk 
ép "msroua,. Kapa krúna xeupós óXoó »; 

A character’s own command: e.g. Hipp. 243-50. 

A character’s own. oath:  wpós *yeveíov 5r defids, e.g. Sophocles, EL. 
1208. 

A character’s own use of deictic endings, as Phil, 1299; Ag. 1404.5, 
1433. 
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strike the herald who: is ibis to seize Heracles’ ‘children. ‘The 
chorus members of H. F. 254-5 are told to raise their sticks in 


the same threatening attitude toward Lycus who has announced 
the impending murder of Heracles’ wife and family. Ion, angry 
at the advances of Xuthus (Jon 524), fits an arrow to. his bow, 
threatening Xuthus’ life. The same action gives evidence of. 


_Philoctetes’ emotion in Phil. 1299. In Aeschylus, Suppl. 909- 


10, the herald evidently begins a MenteniE gesture to accom- 


| pany his words edge € tory? was êmioráoas KÖHNS, for the king Stops 


him with the words oUros, TÉ motets; KTA.® 

Actions and gestures of supplication are indicated for the ex- 
pression of distress and for several emotions of fear: Doubtless 
for every supplication there was some accompanying gesture aa’ - 
the stretching out of the hand, but only actually indicated action 


_ is noted here as representing the dramatists’ ideas concerning the 
use of action to show emotion. The most often used supplicatory 


act is that of kneeling, as Electra does when frightened (Euripi- : 
des, Ej. 221) and appealing to Apollo for aid. Philoctetes (Phil. 

485) kneels in distress to beg Neoptolemus to take him back to 
Greece. , Ándromache's child (Andr. 529, 537) appeals to. 
Menelaus, and Andromache herself (572) falls at Peleus’ knees 
in distress. Usually, in supplication of a person, that person's 
knees were clasped, as is the case in J. A. 1216, for instance - 
(ixernpiay de yovacw eLdrtw céÜev tô COLL Tobuóy) ; and in Andr. 
892-5 when Hermione, frightened at the prospect of her hus- 
band's return and punishment of her, clasps Orestes' knees and 
begs for protection. ‘In Helen 894 also, Helen'embraces (dui 
adv zírvo yóve) the knees of Theonoe beseeching her assistance, 
while the distressed Amphitryon (4. F. 1208-9) pleads similarly — 


with Heracles to end his veiled silence. . Other cases where 
." kmeeling—and sometimes clasping the “knees also—is indicated 


to show emotion are Med. 324-39, 710; Hipp. 605-7; Hec. 752, 
787; Euripides, Suppl. 278-9, 284-5; I. A. 960, 911, for distress, 
and for apprehension T're. 1042; Phoén. 928.9 f 


^ « Another common | supplicatory action wes the ULM of 


5 It is TE that diis angry chorus of Sicspiians actually lays hold 
of thé chorus of ‘the Danaids in a striking ani jSpectaouiariy vivid 
choreographie: scene, cf. 886. 

‘The action in Or. 1507 is probably amale oid in the 
oneal manner, 
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the beard or face of a person. Iphigeria at Aulis (1227, 1247) 
touches her father's beard as she pleads with him not to slay her. 
Medea’s distress (710) is shown as ske kneels and touches the 
beard of Aegeus, asking aid. Otker cases of touching the beard 
or chin are Sophocles, #1. 1208; Med. 65; Heracl. 226-7; Hec. 
275, 286, 752; H. F. 1208-9; Phoen. 928; I. A. 909; Hypsipyle, 
frag. 60. - 

Hands also were grasped in supplication; Phaedra’s nurse, 
fearing disgrace in the sight of her mistress, appears to clasp 
Hippolytus’ hand (605), beseechirg him not to speak and divulge 
the request she has made in secre-. 

Similar action reveals distress in Eec. 275, 752; Euripides, 
Suppl. 278-9; H. F. 1209; and I. A. 911. Often, of course, two 
and even threé of these supplieato-y gestures are made at a time. 
Among instances of the compound geszure, kneeling and touch- 
- ing the chin are used in Med. 710 and Phoen. 923; touching of 
knee and hand in Euripides, Sup». 2°8-9 (dvroga. àápdurirvovca 
rò ody yo Kal xépa), and the triple appeal,—knee, hand, and 
beard,—in H. F. 1208-9 or Hec. 752-8 (ixeredw oe Tovde yovvárov 
Kal cov yeveiou Sefids 7° etdaipovos), 

Twice outstretched hands” are indicated, those of the appre- 
hensive maiden chorus of Sept. 172 and of Amphitryon, dis- 
tressed at the state of affairs in H.F. 498 and beseeching Zeus 
for aid. Supplication at an altar and the touching of sacred 
images are also means of showirg distress and fear.  Creusa, 
fearing Ion’s wrath (Ion 1258-60), takes refuge at the altar; - 
Andromache (48) sits at the altar cf Thetis, distressed and 
anxious for the future. Other similar actions are found por- 
traying distress in Euripides, Suppl. 63-4 and Heracl. 123-5 
(wreathing the altar here, also), and apprehension in Aeschylus, 
Suppl. 208, cf. 188-90, Sept. 258, and Helen 544, 556. In Sept. 
94-7 the fearful maiders epparertly fall before the images of 
the gods in supplieation and ~~ propose putting wreaths and 
sacred robes on them. 


? The attitude of prayer to divinity; cf. Peul Stengel, Die Griechischen 
Kultusaltertümer? (Müllers Handbuch, V, 3), p. 80. Carl Sittl, Die 
Gebärden der Griechen und Römer (Leipzig, 1890), p. 187. Undoubtedly 
such action was usual with invocatior and apostrophe, but mention of 
it does’ not belong here unless the action really is indicated by the 
dramatist. 
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An interesting form of supplicatcry act is that of striking the 
groünd rhythmieally with the hands? in order to call one's dis- 
tress to the attention of chthonic powers or the dead. So the 
ground is.struck by the Persians (cf. Pers. 633) and Atossa as 
they call upon Darius the dead king. Wretched Hecuba and 
the Troades (1305-8) kneel and beat upon the earth. Electra 
and Orestes do likewise in Euripides, Fl. 678. 

Another action or assumed attitude which expresses hesitation, 
shame, and the emotions oi grief is the bent. or bowed head with 
downcast eyes, Examples of this are Creusa’s sorrow in Jon 
241, 244, or Phaedra's shame (Hipp. 246) èw aicyivyy čupa 
rérpartat. Jon’s hesitation to accept his new-found father’s plans 
for the future is shown by his acticn, as Xuthus’ question. indi- 
cates: ví mpòs yiv Supa cov Badoy exes; (Ion 582). Akin to this 
is the assumption of an ettitude of weeping which, though it 
does. not accompany every mention of tears,° seems to be indi- 
cated in a number of instances. For example, Electra in Sopho- 


cles, El. 829 is holding some significant posture which leads the 


chorus to ask ó mat, ri 8axptas; Medea (Med. 1012) shows dis- 
tress in the same way, as the attendant’s question indicates: ri 
Sai xarndeis uua kai Saxpuppocis, The old friend of Electra 


(Euripides, El. 501-2) excuses himself while he wipes his ve 


to which tears of pity have come.'? 

Fainting or sinking to the ground shows scrrow alacak 
Peleus (Andr. 1076-80) staggers and sinks down at the news of 
his grandson's death. Hecuba (488-43) faints in her distress 
when she cannot persuade Odysseus to spare the life of Polyxena. 
The situation in Tro. 462 is similar, Hecuba’s sorrow being for 
her daughter Cassandra’s fate. Iolaus, too, sinks helpless to the 
ground when. Heracles daughter Macaria is led off to die 
(Heracl. 602-8). Both Philoctetes (820-2) and the charioteer 
of Rhesus 799 sink to the ground in anguish, unable any longer 
to bear the pain. In H. F. 1162 Heracles may possibly sink to a 


? Possibly sometimes with the feet, though no such indication is made. 
Cf, Stengel, op. cit., p. 80; Sittl, op. ciè., p. 191. 

? See below, p. 392, 

1? Ofher uses of the bowed head or tke attitude of weeping ia express 
emotion may be found in Sept. 873, Antig. 527 ff., Trach. 307-32, O. C. 
1709-10, Alc. 137, Med. 922-3, Ion’ 241, Tro. 458, 315-17, Phoen, 1333-4, 
Helen 456, Or. 957-9, I. A. 1122-3, 1433 (sorrow); Euripides, Suppl. 
289 (pity); 1. A. 40 (confusion); 7. A. 851 (shame). 
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seated position beside the corpses on the ground (1191, 1914), 
if he is not already there; remaining so after his bonds have been : 
loosed (cf. 1097, 1123). Again later (H.F. 1367, cf. 1894) he. 
seems to sink to the ground in sorrow beside his dead wife and 
children, though the indicetion is only. that of his getting up 
from such a position (1894). Perhaps he never gets up from his 
previous position among the corpses, though Theseus insists that 
he should (1226). It is sossibe, too, that the action which 
Hurydice. describes in Antig. 1183-89 (fainting into the maid’s 
arms) takes place in sight of the audience at lines 1176-79 and 


. «is the indication of an action which was meant by Sophocles to 


portray her apprehension. 
Lying prostrate for a length of time is a method of showing 
emotion that is surprisingly popular with Euripides. Hecuba’s 


' . distressed state of mind is shown long before she speaks, when 


the T'roades opens with her sorrowful figure stretched upon the 
ground (1-98, cf. 36-7) ; later in the play, too, after sinking to 
the ground she lies outstretched taroughout a long speech of her 
own (466 ff.) and, after being led to a low pallet on the ground 
(506-8), throughout a choral song. Similarly in Hec. 438-501 
she lies grief-stricken on the ground throughout a choral song ` 
and until Talthybius inquires her whereabouts (the chorus 
^ answers, 486-7: avr véAas oov vóT -Éyova? éri hovi, TadPiBre, Kirat , 
ÉvykekAguéyn mémàóis) and rouses her. Adrastus’ distress is shown 
as the play (Euripides, Suppl., cf. 21-2) opens with his dejected 
figure lying upon the ground. lolaus in Heracl. 608 ff. is led to 
a ¿pa and lies there (cf. 623) in sorrow. Phaedra’s lovesickness > 
Shows itself as she lies upon her couch listlessly (Hipp. 180 ff.). 
Turning away shows Hecuba’s distress and perplexity (Hec. 
739-40) ‘as she debates with herself whether to ask Agamem- . 
non’s aid (ri pot ?pocónro visroy éyxAivaoa oóy 8ópy krÀ.). Medea 
turns away her face in sorrow when her children's future is 
mentioned (923; 100671). Cassandra starts back, and turns 
away in horror (Ag. 1306) from the door she was about to enter. 
Probably Hippolytus turns away kis face, horrified at his father's 
implications (cf. Hipp. 946-7: dei£oy 8. . . rò adv mpócurov Seip” 
évavríov watpt). 


Fear is portrayed by the act of looking or turning this Way 


 131]üne 1006 is thought by Valckenaer to be repeated from 923, and 
is bracketed by Murray. 
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and that. The whole chorus of O. C. 117-37 enters apprehen- 


sively searching for the daring profaner of their sacred precincts. 
Polynices in Phoen. 265-6 (cf. 368-4) warily approaches his 
mother and estranged brother within the city gates, fearful of 
some trick. In the Orestes (1251 ff.) Electra and the chorus 
peer anxiously about for any sign of approaching strangers as 
they await the outcome of ther plans. 

Akin to this is starting at a fancied sound, as Polynices does 
in the above-mentioned passage (Phoen. 269). This is probably 
used also in hes. 565-6 and Sophocles, MAE 61 to show 
apprehension. 

Becoming suddenly motian:ess is twice used, in Hec. 1070 
when the wrathful Polymestor stops to listen for Hecuba’s foot- 
steps that he may lay hold on her, and in Phil. 730-1 when the 
intense anguish caused by Philoctetes’ wound seizes him. 

Wandering or pacing back and forth is meant to portray 
Polymestor’s anguish as well as his enger in Hec. 1060 ff. Mene- 
laus confusion is shown (Or, 632-3) as he paces back and forth 
Surdns pepipyys Serriyous iov ó3o3s. 

Euripides indicates the act of running to aide or escape for 
the portrayal of fear. The cactus members in H. F. 818-19 run 
to the other side of the orciestra at the approach of Iris. and 


: Lyssa. Helen (Helen 543-5) runs toward she tomb altar to 


take refuge when Menelaus comes near, while Electra, frightened 
at the approach of strange men, runs back toward her hut 
(Euripides, Æl. 219 ff.) anc the chorus wornen also begin to 
scatter. Iphigenia (Z. A. 1320-1) runs away for shame and 
hides in the house when Achiles approaches. ` 

The struggle to be free of restraint shows anger as Theo- 
clymenus (Helen 1627-39) scruggles with the servant?? who 
prevents him from entering the house to punish his sister. 
Philoctetes’ anguish (814-16) is shown partly by his action of 
starting and straining upward, as h:s words skow: péĝes péĝes pe. 
Antigone’s distress is evident as she struggles with the captors 
who are dragging her away fram her father (O. C. 848-7). 

Pity is portrayed a number of times by acts of assistance either 
attempted or carried out. Neoptolemus is caught by Odysseus 


in the act of giving Philoctetes (974, 1292) back his bow and, 


arrows. ‘Talthybius, though he brings Hecuba (Hec. 499-500) 


+2 See Murray’s note in apparatus criticus. 
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evil news, helps to lift her up from the ground. Theseus per- _ 


forms a similar action for Heracles 'H. F. 1898: 3(8ov 88 yelp’ 
tanpéry pidw), and earlier in the play (1231) takes off the garment 
or drapery that has been veiling Heracles’ head. A different 
sort of assistance, attempted but unsuccessful for the plot’s sake, 
is that when.some of the chorus, heering the cries of Medea’s 
children (Med. 1275-6) and pitying them, approach the closed 


doors and perhaps endeavor to enter the house. Once this kind - 


of aetion portrays anxiety, when the servant, after Aegisthus' 
murder, rushes on stage to the doors of the women's apartments 
and pounds on them to warn Clytemnestra of danger (Cho. 
875 ff.). 

A favored means of expressing emotion is the embrace or the 
clinging to or touching of another person. Sorrow and joy 
are the chief emotions so indicated.** Orestes and Electra cling 
to each other in despair (Euripides, #:, 1321-33) and in an orgy 
of self-pity (Or. 1042-7). Agave, az the end of the Bacchae 
(1363-4), casts her arms about her -ather's neck in sorrowful 
farewell. Antigone and Polynices (C. C. 1482-7), Hecuba and 
Polyxena (Hec. 398 ff., 409-32) , Megara and her children (H. F. 
485-7), Alcestis child and his dead mother (Alc. 402-3), 
Agamemnon and Iphigenia (I.A. €79ff.), Heracles and his 
father Amphitryon (H.F. 1408-9), Andromache and her son 
(Tro. 727, 761-3) all behave similar.y. In Tro. 458 (see 617 
drocracbeica . . . Bia) Hecuba clasps Cassandra, trying to keep 
her as long.as possible from being dragged away. Oedipus in 
Phoen. 1699-1701 touches the bodies of his dead sons in grieving 
farewell. A slightly different case is that when Electra, pitying 
Orestes (Or. 262-4) in his fit of madness, and distressed that she 
can do nothing to relieve him, lays a restraining hand upon him 
and tries to hold and reassure him in his misery. Twice appre- 
hension is effectively shown by this action, when Megara and 


18 The use of stage business to portray joy has been discussed in the 
article cited in note 1, and will not be further treated here. — 

14 Possibly; the indication is in the form of a question, perhaps not 
carried out. 

15 Similar action is indicated for the Suppliants in Euripides’ play, 
lines 815-17; the line ascription in this passage is uncertain, however, 
and lines 941-8 would seem tc prohibit ary such action.on the part. of 


the chorus here; see Egill Rostrup, Attic Tragedy im the Light of 


Theatrical History (Berlin, 1923), pp. 33-4. 
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the children persist in clinging to Heracles (H. F. 626-82) who 
has unexpectedly appeared as their only hope of rescue from 


" impending death, and when Andromache’s child (Tro. 782) 


clings frightened to his mother. 

A very expressive action is the veiling of the head or eyes for 
the portraying of grief or fear. Hecuba (Hec. 487) and Iolaus 
(Heracl. 604, 638) lie with heads mufiled in sorrow. Amphi- 


 iryon sits with garments covering his eyes (H. F. 1111: ovvap- 


aíoxy Kópas), grieving at the results o? Heracles’ fit of madness. 
Electra covers her eyes to weep in despair for Orestes’ frenzy 
(Or. 280).*° The whole chorus makes this gesture in Cho. 81.7” 
Iphigenia (J. A. 1122-23) startles her father, who does not know 
that she is aware of his plans to sacrifice her, by her dejected 
attitude and veiled eyes. The same action expresses pity also, as 


"when the old attendant in Jon (967) veils his head to weep for 


Creusa. Euripides uses this action to portray shame, once for 
Phaedra when her secret has been told to Hippolytus (243, 245, 
250), again for Heracles (H.F. 1159, 1198, 1202, 1204-5, . 
1926). Possibly all the chorus members of Ajax 245 veil their 
faces in apprehension. 

The opposite sort of action, tearing off veils or wreaths, shows 
grief of a more abandoned sort. Cessandra (Ag. 1264-8) tears 
off her garlands of prophecy and stamps them and the oxjmrpa 
to the ground in despair. In Tro. 451-4 she tears them off and 
casts them to'the winds. Theseus, discovering his wife's death - 
(Hipp. 806-7), apparently snatches off his wreath with the words 
rt Sita roids åvéoteppat mápa mreKroice Pvadois.*> Hermione, too, 
in Andr. 830-2, tears off her Aerróp.rpov dapos and throws open 
her robe in an abandonment of remorseful grief. 

There are many other expressive gestures or actions which are 
too individual to admit classification and have not been men- 
tioned in the preceding discussion. Clvtemnestra is made to point 
to or perhaps to bare her breast (róv8e . . . paoróv) in her dis- 


19 Possibly also later in the play, 957-29, when she learns of the death 
sentence upon her and her brother, although these lines are bracketed. 

17 Aristophanes, Ran. 911ff. hints at more of this than we can find 
actual indication for in Aeschylus, 

18In the Alcestis, 830-2, Heracles also seems to take off his wreath, 
remorseful at his unthinking behavior in the presence of death. The 
text, however, merely contains mention of the ere$áror with no actual 


- indication of action. 
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tressed appeal i Orestes not to kill her’ (Cho. 696), Electra . 


displays her sorrow as she clasps (£xo* the urn in which Orestes’ 
‘ashes supposedly rest, and will scarcely relinquish it (Sophocles, 
El. 1126-1916). The gesture of povring ashes on the head is  . 
indicated in Euripides, Suppl. 327; in the same play (1115) .. 

‘the grief-stricken suppliant women call for attendants to lean 
on; whether this is actually ear-ied out, however, is uncertain. 
Peleus (Andr. 1223) throws his oxirrpa to the ground as he 
abandons himself to sorrow for Neoptolemus.?  Philoctetes “a 
anguish (Phil. 814-16) is made evident by some extremely effec- 
tive action, when he starts up as if to proceed up the cliff, and 
stares up into the air. Polymestor (Hec. 1080, cf: 1125) makes ' 
grasping and clutching motions int» the air, while Heracles 
(Trach. 1076-9) in anguish from the effects of Deianeira’s' 
poisoned gift, lifts his covering to shcw his terrible wounds. Io 
leaps in anguish at the goad wkich Crives her on (Prom. 599- 
600), possibly even making her entrance in this fashion, 

An elaborate bit of pantomime is 2arried out to portray the | 
confusion of Agamemnon (I. A. 34-43) who cannot quite bring. 
himself to send for his daughter Iphigenia on false pretences. 
He writes, then marks out the letters, writes, erases, and writes 
again,-seals the letter, then breaks the seal; throws the tablets to 
the ground, and sinks into an attitude of dejection. The remorse 
of Electra and Orestes at their deed'is shown when Electra 
(Euripides, Æl. 1227, 1230-1) kneels end covers the dead body of 
Clytemnestra. The fearful Baccrae (600-5) cast themselves flat . 
on their faces,—an. action which may te like that of the Phrygian 
of Or. 1507. Cassandra’s action in Ag. 1063 was evidently very 
. effective, though it is not clear to us what gestures she made; . 
— the remarks of Clytemnestra and,the horus (cf. 1063: rpóros &è - 
` Ünpós os veaipérov) indicate a series of gestures which express her 
horror at the realization of the state of affairs in the house to - 
which she has come. Heracles’ shame is portrayed (H. F. 1218) 
when, muffied in his garments and seated on the ground, he 

motions with his hand, waving the sympathetic Theseus away, 


2° Denys I. Page (Actors’ Interpolations in Greek Tragedy [Oxford, 
1934], p. 115) believes this to be, in part at least, a stage direction — 
which has crept into the body of the text. See also Murray’s note in 
, apparatus eriticus. i 

*° See note 6. 
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and points to the dead children near by,—horrible évidence of 
his crime. l a a 
Aeschylus indicates a series of gestures to. express the hatred | 
of Clytemnestra (Ag. 1404-5 ['oórós iori "Ayapéurov, uðs roS, 
vexpos 02 rjoðe SeEtas yepõs], 1433 [róvě čopač yó], 1437, 1438) 
as she points triumphantly toward the corpses of her husband 
and Cassandra. Likewise Orestes (Cho. 973; 980) makes ges- 
tures toward the hated corpses of his mother and Aegisthus, and ' 
helps attendants hold up the garment that he may point out the 
shameful trap with which his father was murdered. An action 
which Euripides uses for the distress of love is the restless ' 


tossing and turning of Phaedra on her couch (Hipp. 198-204). 


The exit is strikingly used by the dramatisis for the portrayal . 
of emotion. It is not the manner of exit,—though that is usually 
hasty, often silent,—but the exit itself, the fact of unexpected 
departure, that shows emotion. Thus Eurydice, Creon’s wife, in 
Antigone 1944, suddenly leaves when she has heard the grievous 
news of the messenger. Jocasta’s distress and shame are revealed 
as she leaves Oedipus’ presence (O. T. 1072). Deianeira slips 
away in sorrow and remorse. at the news of the dreadful effect of 
her love charm (Trach. 813). Clytemnestra leaves Achilles’ 
presence (Z. A. 851-2) in shame at her discussion of a marriage 
with her daughter about which he knew nothing. The exit 
effectively portrays anger also; Clytemnestra (Ag. 1068) leaves 
in a huff when she cannot persuade Cassandra to speak or to 
follow her. Menelaus, indignant at Teucer’s defiance of his 
authority, says drepe (Ajax 1159) and with an insulting remark 
leaves the scene of their altercaticn. In Antig. 765, Haemon, 
furious with his father, cannot bear to speak to Creon further, 
and rushes away. 

Manner of entrance is effective for the portrayal of emotion. 
The anguish of Philoctetes (Phil. 212 ff.) is apparent as he limps 
in, bent and stooped, dragging his wounded foot. Polymestor, 
just blinded by the women friends of Hecuba (Hec. 1056-8), 


.enters crouching to the ground on hands and feet, with the step 


of a rerpároðos Ünpós. Hippolytus (1347, 1853, 1858-9) enters 
supported by the hands of servants, after he has been fatally 
wounded by his steeds. 

Another unusual entrance-—a bit ludicrous from our less 
demonstrative point of view,—is used by Aeschylus to show the 
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priestess' fright at the sight of the Furies (Eum. 84-8) in 
Apollo's precinct; he causes her to run on stage crawling on all 
fours, too weak from fear to walk. Creasa, in Jon 1250, probably 
(cf. 1253) runs in, fearful of what Ion may do if he catches her 
who attempted to poison him. 'The frightened Phrygian slave, 
trying to escape Orestes (Or. 1869, cf. 1871-2) climbs through 
a space near the roof of the house between the columns and 
slips to the ground outside,—a unique entrance, certainly.” 

Rushing.in haste into the sight of tke audience shows anxiety 
several times,—that of the servant for ris mistress Clytemnestra 
in Cho. 875 (in all probability, cf. 878), of Theseus in O. C. 887 
(cf. 890), and of Pylades for his friend Orestes (Or. 726, cf. 
729). Phaedra’s lovesickness (Hzpp. 170 ff.) is indicated when 
she enters languidly leaning foz support on her nurse and 
bandmaids. 

Another interesting stage devica wh:ch the dramatists use to 
portray emotion is silence. Several times (Antig. 1245, O. T. 
1075, Trach. 813) it is used in conneetion with sudden depar- 
ture, being remarked on by the chcrus, and even, in O. T. 1071-2, 
by Jocasta herself! The captive maidan Iole in Trach. 307-28 
is made to show her grief by her retusalto speak. Clytemnestra’s 
silence in Z. A. 1368-1433 (remarked cn by Iphigenia in 1433) 
is evidence of her despair. Grief-stricken Hecuba falls dvavóos 
to the ground in Tro. 462-5. Electra grieves d$oyyos after 
hearing the messenger's report of her impending death (Or. 
:957-9). Anguish is shown when Philoctetes (Phil. 730-1), 
seized with racking pain, grows suddenly silent,—or so Sophocles 
would have us believe; a choral song is just over, during which 
time no one spoke, so Neoptolemus sars ri 84 mof & èé oùôevòs 
Aóyov owwrgs; Neoptolemus too, in Ph4-. 230-1 and 804-5, pities 
Philoctetes’ plight so that he cannot tring himself to speak. ` 

Creon (Phoen. 960-1), hearing the prophecy that means his 
son's death, maintains a silence that 3elps to show his appre- 
hension. Aeschylus makes noteworthy use of this device to 


2 The tradition recorded by the scholiast concerning line 1366 (see 
Murray’s note in the apparatus criticus) is doubtless correct; the 
theme of the creaking door which warns o^ someone's approach, occur- 
ring as it does in other Euripidean piays (lom 515-16; Helen 859) and- 
so often in New Comedy, probably offered itself to actors of the fourth _ 
century as a convenient way to simpliiy the manner of entrance. 
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portray the horror of Cassandra in Ag. 1035-71. It denotes the 
hesitation of lon (Jon 582) to accept Xuthus’ plans for. the 


future. Phaedra, ashamed at the outburst which betrayed her 


love, remains silent despite the pleas of her nurse (Hipp. 297). 
Heracles, too, in a passage noted. before (H. P. 1173-1228) con- 
sistently remains silent for shame in the presence of his friend 
Thessus.? For the portrayal of anger, Theseus (Hipp. 911) is 
made to refuse to answer Hippolytus; so zlso Oedipus shows 
hatred when he refuses to speak to Polynices (O. C. 1271). It 
is an interesting fact that Sophocles, ahead of his time, believed 
silence to be expressive of a deeper grief than much clamorous 
wailing. He says this in so many words in Antig. 1251-2, where 
the chorus speaks: époi © ojv 4 r dyav otyy Bap) dorel wpocetvat 
x parny Toà) Boy. 

The manner of delivery of a character’s words has everything 
to do with the convincing portrayal of emotion. Here again, as 
in the matter of action, when we seek evidence of the dramatists’ 
wishes concerning vocal delivery, we are brouzht up short by the 
comparatively few indications in the dramas. We Imow, of 
course, that the dramatist was his own &Sdoxados,—even, earlier, 
the protagonist himself,—so that indication was perhaps not so 
often necessary. Those actual indications of the way in which 
words were to be spoken occur mostly in the expression of grief 
and anger. The word é&dwves, for instance in Trach. 963, is 


, & clue to the manner of delivery of the sorrowful passage 947-70. . 


Xerxes! demand in Pers. 1058 also implies shrill vocal expres- 
sion of sorrow: àóre òv. The Suppliants of Aeschylus ery out | 


 Acyéa, Bapéa, (119) with both shrill and deep low tones. Euripides 


uses the word émopÜpofloáco in Electra’s despairing monologue, 
El. 142. The verb Bodo is often used, as for instance in Pers. 


7572: Bapd & ápufióacov where Boáo seems to imply deep tones in 


contrast to high shrill ones. Eight of the indications to express 
sorrow give the noun fod as a clue to manner of delivery (Pers. 
954 [an actual direction, here] ; O. C. 884-6 | of. 887] ; Hec. 154- 
76 [cf. 177]; Hipp. 569-70 [ef. 571]; Anticpe [P. Petr., I, 2, 
11]; Tro. 588, 1810; Or. 1385). Xerxes says (Pers. 1050): 
éropÜiaté vvv yóots, implying a higk wailing tone; cf. Ag. 1153. 
In Cho. 151 Electra bids the Choephoroi sing the lament 


23 Perhaps more that he may not defile the guiltless by speaking with 
them? Cf. 1219. _ 
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éEavdepévas. Sometimes the word péyas indicates vocal delivery; 
for example Sophocles intended Elecira's words (El. 830) of 
wailing to be given in 2 loud voice, for he makes the chorus say’ 
pndev péy’ addons. Aeschylus wished the grief of Io to be similarly 
expressed for he has Prometheus (743) address her od 8 av 
Kékpayas kåvapvxðíćčņ. The chorus speaks of óuc8os, the noise or 
din, in connection with the sorrowful speech of Helen (Helen 
164-81, cf. 185 and dveBoacer, 184). Anguish too was expressed 
in much the same way. Philoctetes nrust utter terrible cries as 
the chorus’ words indicate (Phil. 208, 209, 216, 218: a$84, poet ; 
Boa, vpofloà . . . re Savoy), while Polymestor (Hec. 1091) suffer- 
ing the dreadful pain of his blinded 2yes, calls oáv foáv àvró 
Body in such a voice that Agamemnon comes in, kpavyjs ákocas 
(1109). Sometimes voices from off stage are heard: crying out 
in anguish (Ag. 1843, 1845) or anger (Hipp. 581) or apprehen- 
sion (Med. 1271-2), even when no words are spoken, as when 
Helen’s anguished shouting is heard and wondered at by 
Hermione in Or. 1381-2. 

A few times such indication is made for the expression of fear. 
For example, the apprehensive cries and words of the Suppliants 
of Aeschylus, before line 871, were meant to be delivered in a 
howling shrieking manner, as the words (872, 874-5; tute, AdxaLe, 
Boa) will testify. -Shrill tones were to be eraployed in Sept. 
320, cf, dgvydos. 

Anger and hate, as we might expect, were shown by loud 
shouting tones, as in the altercation of Agamemnon and Teucer 
in Ajax 1226-1315, when Odysseus comes in saying that he heard 
the Bow (1319). In O.T. 532-629, Jocasta comes out disturbed 
at the sound of angry voices and says: crdow yAwooys émjpacOe . 
(635). Surely Seva $voás (I. A. 381; gives an idea of the way 

Euripides wished the anger of Menelaus (304-79) to be por- 
 trayed. Theseus says of his own angry speech in Euripides, 
Suppl. 456, ravra . . . é£gkóvrica, implying the hurling out of 
speech like a weapon. E d 

Whenever it was possible, the dramatist also made use of 
external appearance to supplement his portrayal of emotion. 
The majority of the indications in the plays concern the state of 


28 The reader will be able, both here and elsewhere throughout the 
paper, to supply many other examples which space does not permit to 
be listed in the text or notes, 


a 
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. dress or hair. Thus the women of Cho. 22 ft., lamenting as they 


enter with Electra, are dressec (cf. line 11) in $ápeaw perayxipors. ` 
Sophocles’ Electra (191) is Cressed in deed oroAg. Oedipus in 
O. C. (1258-61) appears with wretched unkempt locks and aged 
filthy garments. Euripides’ Electra has raggedly cut hair and 
tattered clothing (184-5, 241}. Menelaus (Helen 421) wears 
nothing but rags and looks generally dypios (544). Unkempt 
hair and clothing are indicated for the Suppliants of Euripides 
(97: koupal te Kai werAdpar’ cù Üccpikd), shorn hair for Hecuba 
(Tro. 142, 279), and the dress of mourning for the chorus in 
Alc. 923. Euripides tries, ineptly in view of the self-conscious 
effect which it produces, to indicate Antigone’s emotional state— 
abandonment of grief (Phoen. 1485-91)—by having her describe 
her loosened. garments and Aer head from which the veil or 
covering is flung. Philoctetes’ tatters and general appearance 
are incicated by the word &zypwuévov (Phil. 226). All these 
cases naturally portray grief. Properties or objects carried. in 


the hand are indicated in a number of instances to help show 


distress or apprehension. The Danaids of Aeschylus (Suppl. 
21-2, 191-2) are mentioned as carrying in their left hands white 
wreathed suppliant boughs. The distressed chorus members in 
Kuripides’ Suppliants (cf. 36) also probably carry them, as well 
as those in the Septem (cf. 101) and the children of Heracles 
(Heracl. 124).** Polynices (Phoen. 267) erters the enemy city 
warily armed with a sword for protection. 

Indications of the appearance of body and of face,—the mask, 
—are few. Electra's face (Euripides, Æl. 239) is to be streaked 
with blood, showing that she has been tearing at her cheeks with 
her nails, and thus evidencing her sorrow. Fippolytus (1343-4) 
for his last anguished scene has bloody heed and limbs. The 
chorus" horror at Oedipus’ appearance after his blinding (0. T. 
1297) is enough to show that his mask was properly prepared 
with streaks of blood as a vis:ble indication cf his anguish. This 
may also be the case with Polymestor (Hee. 1119), for Agamem- 
non immediately notices his blindness. The “clouded” or 
contracted brow also gives a hint as to the emotional expression 


24 Possibly the chorus in Oedipus Tyrannus alsc, cf. 19. 

25 On mask change see O. Hense, Die Modifizterung der Maske in der 
griechischen Tragödie (Freiburg, 1902), pp. 209-36; R. Flickinger, The 
Greek Theatre and its Drama, pp. 221-3. 


— 
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of the face (Trach. 869-70; Phoen. 1308; Hipp. 172), T 
these may be only TUM not actually carried out in mask 
design. 


Up to this point we have dealt with actual stage business which 
the playwright indicated as a means of portraying emotion. The 
second division of the subject is that of simulated or suggested 
stage business, which, though it could not be actually carried 
out, the dramatists indicated in the beHef that the suggestion of 
it alone would be sufficient for expressing an emotional state. 

The most frequent type of suggestion is that of weeping. .The 
distinction between the producing of aczual tears and the attitude 
of weeping is not as absurd as it may at first sight seem. In view 
of the realism of the modern stage it at least deserves mention, 


- and may be illustrated by the words of Admetus in Alc. 1067-8 
concerning himself as he looks at the mysterious veiled figure 


Heracles brings: èx & éupdrwy nyval Koreppéryaocw or of Heracles 
(H.F. 1355) : àr åppárov éoraga wyyds or of Orestes (Or. 1239) : 
OakpÜo:s karaomévóo ge. More importart, however, are the cases 
where weeping is indicated yet could not actually be carried out 
even in attitude. In J. A. 650, for instance, when Iphigenia is 
embracing her father, an attitude of weeping for the distressed 
Agamemnon would be quite imprazticable ; yet Iphigenia is made 
to suggest his emotional state by saying xdwerra AciBas Sdéxpu’ dx’ 
óppárov o€fev; The very suggesticn of tears is enough to show 
pity when, in conversation with Heracles (H.F. 1238), Theseus 
says xAaiw xdpw onv krÀ. or the od man in Jon 940, in a long 
conversation with Creusa, says to her ws daavra Sákpvá po Tois 
gois Aóyors, 
Trembling is suggested to portray th» apprehension of Megara 

i H.F. 627. Agitation’ of this sort is indicated also for the 
distress of Admetus (Alc. 1067-8) ani the anger of Pentheus 
(Bacch. 214).  Palpiteting or tempestuous breathing is sug- 
gested ?* for portraying the anger of Manelaus (J. A. 334-79; cf. 
381) and of Eteocles (Phoen. 446-51, cz. 454), and for Heracles’ 
confusion (H. F. 1092-3). The suggestion of hair rising on the 
head occurs to show apprehension in Sept. 564.7" 

: 28 It may have been actually carried out, as it could be on the modern 
stage. The size of the theater would perheps have prevented its effec- 


tiveness, however, unless it had been also suggested. 
2t Note that a Sophoclean fragment, 875, ases the expression 6p@oxépws 


pirn. 
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In the matter of appearance, facial expression is suggested by 
Sophocles (Antig. 528; Trach. 869-70) by the mention of over- 
clouded or contracted brow where probably no change of mask 
had been, or could be, made. Agamemnon’s troubled look is 


noted by Iphigenia (I.A. 648), and those of his wife and 


daughter by Agamemnon in the same play (1127-8), The 
chorus members of Hipp. 878 are made to say that they see an 
il omen in Theseus’ face. Joeastz?'s remark (O.T. 746), im- 
plying a terrible expression on Oedipus! face, helps portray his 
apprehension. Jason mentions the pallid cheek and “pale 


, tears” of Medea (922-3), helping to convey her distress to the 


audience. Iolaus suggests Demophon’s perplexity (Heracl. 381) 
with mention of his worried look (eérvowv éupacw): Beads of 
perspiration suggested for Philoctetes (823) help to portray his ~ 
anguish. 

Eiteocles' anger is shown by the suggestion of facial expression 
which Jocasta makes (Phoen. 454: Sevov dppa). Phaedra’s 
unnatural affection (Hipp. 172, 175) is effeczively portrayed by 
the suggestion of vé$os on her brow and of the changing color,— 
from blush to pallor back to blush again,—implied i in the word 
àAAóxpoov. 

In the same way the suggestion cf blood-streaked face is made 
in Euripides, Suppl. Y7 and Or. 962 to help portray the sorrow 
of those who rend and tear their faces during a scene when no 
change of mask can be made; blood-shot eyes are suggested for 
the anger of Menelaus (J.-A. 381) end the terrible hate of Clyte- 
mnestre (Ag. 1428). Suggestion of the spurting blood of 
Philoctetes’ wound (825) helps to make his anguish more real. 
Even bodily appearance is possibly suggested to intensify the 
portrayal of distress, when the wasted condition of Electra 
(Euripides, £1,239) and Menelaus (Helen 421-2) are suggested. 


It will be interesting, and instructive by way of comparison, 
to see what the dramatists considered fitting action and appear- 
ance when they described them in reporting scenes of emotion 
which did not take place upon the stage. An analysis of the 
passages of reported emotion revea's that the emotional actions 
as the dramatists conceived them when not bound by the limits 
of stage presentation correspond with almost all the devices of 
stage business which we have nozed' for portraying emotion. i 
Thus we have: 
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Violence to oneself, including rending of face, garments, hair, | 
as expressive of sorrow (Pers. 465-8, Aj. 684, O.T. 1243), © 
remorse (Aj. 310), and-horror (C. T. 1243) ; beating of the 
head and breast for sorrow (Aj. 682-8, O. C. 1607-9), re- 
morse (Aj. 308), and apprehension (Or. 1465-8); other 
cases of violence for sorrow (O.T. 1260-2, 1270-2) and . 
anguish (Trach. 779-8C) ; suicide for sorrow (O.T. 1241- 
50, Antig. 1221, 1233-7, 1801-5, Trach. 918-26, Phoen. © 
331-3 [attempted], 1457-9). | 

violence to others for anger (Antig. 233) and hate (Aj. 296- 
303). | 

various acts of supplication as expressive'of sorrow (Hec. 239- 
49, 273, I. T. 362-77) and apprehension (H. F. 964, 2 

. 986-8, Euripides, El. 1214-17, Bacch. 1117-21). 

bowed head and downcast eyes for sorrow (Ag. 234, Alc. 176- "n 
pity (7. A. 1581), and horror (O. C. 1650-1). 

weeping for sorrow (Ag. 204, 887-9, Trach. 905, 909, 919, 941, 
Phil, 278, 360, O. C. 1607-9, 1621, 1646-7, Alc. 176-91, 201, 
Med. 25, Phoen. 1484, I. A. 1543-50), pity (Hec. 518-20, 
Tro. 1130-1, Phoen. 1441, Mosch:on, frag. 9), and vexation 
(Phil. 367). 

sinking to the ground for arguish (Biech. 1112). — 

lying prostrate for sorrow (Med. 27) and remorse (Aj. 823-5). 

` turning away for sorrow (I. A. 1549-50) and jealous hate (Med. 
1147-8). 

looking or turning this way and that for apprehension (Sopho- 
cles, Æl. 897). 

rushing about, wandering or pacing aere and there for sorrow 
(O.T. 1954-5, Trach, 907, Alc. 187-8), anguish (Med. 
1190), apprehension (H. F. 971-1), and hesitation (Antig. 
225-6). 

struggle to be free of restraint for anguish (Med. 1214) and 
apprehension (Or, 1465-8). 

embrace for sorrow (Trach. 388, O. C. 1607-11, 1620-1, Alc. 201, 
Med. 1205-6, Phoen. 1-33; these last two references might 
justify the same action for Fonda in H.F. 1367,—throw- 
ing himself down to embrace the bodies of his children). 

veiling head or eyes for sorrow (J. A. 1549-50) and jealous hate 
( Med. 1147-8). 

' hair rising on the head for horror (O. C. 1625). 
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— of other kinds, such as Tong in anguish (Trach. 
786-7), beating the ground with one's staff in grief (Ag. 
_ 202-3), clasping hands in pity (Moschion, frag. 9). 


Two interesting reported actions are found which have not been 
noted for the pcrtrayal of emotion before the audience. One is 
throwing oneself to the ground for anguish in Trach. 790. The 
other is spitting, for Haemon’s ange? in Antig. 1232. This latter | 
action is interesting in view of the fact that there are a number 


- of cases in emotional passages in the dramas where the word 


&rérrvce, is used. On the basis of this action in a reported 
emotional scene, we may be justified to add these cases of 
árérrvcco to the list of actions realy carried out on the stage 
for the portrayal of emotion. Hippolytus intense anger (614) — 
might then be shown by the act, or ab least the gesture of spitting. 
Hecuba appears to show her hatred thus in her altercation with 
Polymestor (He2. 1276). Clytemnestra, at the news that Agamem- 
non plans to sacrifice her daughter, says, and probably accom- 
panies with action: &mémrvo", db yepa:é, pifov (I. A. 874). Helen 
(Helen 664) evidently makes the same gesture for distress.” 
Spitting, then, might very well be considered a real action 
indicated to show emotion.: 

Silence is found in reported scenes for sorrow (Med. 28-30), 
pity. (Phoen. 1139), and remorse (4j. 311), and for anxiety 
(Pers. 206) and anger (Antig. 12832).. Reported passages where 
manner of delivery is noted indieate wailing, howling, loud 
crying, and shrieking for sorrow (Pers. 465-8, Aj. 631, Sophocles, 
El. 750, Antig. 427, 1226, O. T. 1252, 1260, 1265, 1287, Trach. 
904, 932, Phil. 278, O. C. 1609, 1646-7, Med. 1206, Phoen. 335, 
1482) and remorse (Aj. 308, 317, 322, 327, 819-21) ; these and 
screaming for anguish (Trach. 772, 78%, 805, Med. 1184 f., 
Bacch. 1112-32) ; screaming and loud crying for apprehension 
(Cho. 533-5, H.F. 975-6, Euripides, El. 1214-17, Or. 1465); 
shrieking for horror (Ag. 1599); and loud shouting for hate 
(Sophocles, Æl. 295). These reported indications expand in 
great measure our knowledge of the way in which the dramatists 


. wished lines to be delivered in actual emotional scenes acted 


before the audience. 


28 The latter two instances might be cases of superstitious ritual, a 
sort of preventative action. 
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Appearance rarely is mentioned in -eported emotions; when it 
is, however, it agrees with what we have already found indicated : 
dismal robes and shorn hair for sorrow (Phoen, 323, 325) ; wild- 
eyed look for anger (Antig. 1981, Mec. 187-9). 

Interesting results may be obtaired when the three great 
dramatists are compared in respect to their use of stage business 
for portraying emotion. Mention of acts of violence and excess 
against oneself such as beating the 5reast or tearing the hair 


. - are absent from Sophocles, while acts of violence against others 


are not indicated by Aeschylus. Supplicatory actions are indi- 
cated by all three, though seldom in tke case of Sophocles. Thus 
Sophocles seems to have avoided and Euripides to have adopted 
Aeschylus’ use of extravagant tearing of cheek, ete., and suppli- 
cation,—with this difference, however, that Euripides adapts to 
the use of the individual actor, also, what Aeschylus indicated 
for the action of a whole chorus. 

Mention of the bowed head and downcast eyes is given giy 
by Euripides. Sophocles does, however, imply an attitude -of 
weeping several times, and Aeschylus dnce. Fainting or sinking 
to the ground and lying prostrate are Euripidean devices which 
Sophocles used once also in his late play Fhiloctetes. Such 
actions as turning away, looking this way and that, or starting 
at a fancied sound are used occasionally by all the playwrights. 
Wandering or pacing back and forth. and running to hide are . 
indicated only by Euripides. The embrace Aeschylus uses per- 
haps once, and that not at all certairly; Sophocles indicates it 
hardly more often, while Euripides makes very frequent use of it. 
Veiling the head is indicated by all taree; tearing off veils and 
wreaths, by Aeschylus and Euripides. In general, indications 
of action for expressing emotion are almost twice as frequent in 
Euripides *° as in the other dramatists, Sophocles using them 
somewhat less often than Aeschylus. Of course the reason for 
this might very well be that, unlike Assehylus, and Sophocles in 
his earlier career, Euripides may not rave had close supervision 
of the rehearsals and performance of the play, and so incor- 
porated directions in the text. More likely, however, is the 


- 29 The number of extant plays makes ro difference; this and other 
statements of comparison are based on the proportion of lines of emo- 
tional material which must be portrayed ky each dramatist. 


T 
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general trend in the late fifth century toward freedom of expres- 


' sion, evident in the use of rhythm and in art.®° 


The use of exit or departure to portray emotion is Sopho- 
clean, though: Aeschylus and Euripides each use it once. 
Unusual entrances are employed by all three, slightly more so 
by Euripides, however. Silence, too, is favored by Sophocles as 
a means of portrayal, Aeschylus and Euripides indicating it 
comparatively seldom for emotional expression. The number of 
indications of manner of delivery and of appearance seems to show 


_ that all three dramatists attached approximately equal importance 


to these methods of portraying emosion on the stage. 
Euripides again is the dramatist who most uses the suggestion 
of weeping; this is the case with the suggestion of trembling, 
etc., which Sophocles uses-once, Aeschylus not at all. The sug- 
gestion of appearance impossible tc carry out on the stage is 
employed by Sophocles and Euripides,—only once by Aeschylus. 
In general, Euripides uses suggestion of action most often of the 


_ three dramatists. 
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80 Cf, the last sections of T. B. L. Webster’s Greek Art and Literature 
(Oxford, 1939). 
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Of the many devices evolved and utilized by the genius of 
Aristophanes to provoke laughter, perhaps none is' more con- 
stantly encountered than verbal iteration. This technic is used 
to arouse other emotional reacticns also,* but the comic response 
is the primary motive involved in its occurrence. The repetition 
may be on a broad scale, that of situation or episode or idea, ` 
frequently with a reversal of circumstances ;? it may be the repe- 
tition of complete lines,? resulting in humor of various shades; 
and it may be the iteration of single words or phrases, repeated ` 
- according to several different schemes and eliciting. reactions 
which run the whole gamut of the comic emotion,* according to 
the particular circumstance of the iteration. The effect of the 
repetition of these mots de caractére and mots de situation may 
be highly irrational, and may be immediately perceptible or not, 
depending upon the manner in which the iteration is introduced 
and developed. It is probable that the recognition of such comic 
intentions by the poet is less immediate when the comedy is 
merely read than would be the case when the comedy is per- 
formed. For this kind of humor would be greatly accentuated in 
a performance by the development of the action of the play, by 
the attitudes and gestures of tha actor, and particularly by the 
intonation and inflection of the actcr’s voice in delivery. The 
alertness of the Athenian audience at dramatic performances to 


* E, gi, there is emphasis in the iteration in Nub, 557-8 and Vesp. 
1060-2; insistence in that of Ach. 310-13 and Vesp. 628-30; urgency in 
Eg. 725-7; pathos in Nub. 860-1; raetorical iteration in Eg. 1-2, Plut, 
237-42, and in the four-fold évrev6ev -n Ach. 528-39; the iteration of mpíe 
in Ach. 34-5 is in preparation for the pun which follows. There is also 
much fortuitous and ineffective repetition of words, as of Aéyee in Ach. 
105-6, 108. l 

2 E.g, Nub. 847 ff. repeats the episode of 662ff. and Nub. 1248 fi. 
repeats that of 870 ff., in both cases with reversal of situation. 

? Cf. “Repetition of Lines in Aristophanes,” A.J. P., LXV (1944), 
pp. 26-36. 

*It would be inappropriate to discuss here the source of the comic 
response inherent in repetition.’ The whole topic, however, including the 
comic effect of word-repetition, is analyzed by Bergson. Cf, Le Rire, 
chap. 2. 
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every sort of word-play, however tenuous, would insure the ready 
appreciation of humor arising from verbal iteration. 

. In rare instances Aristophanes introduces into a later play 
words which have already been used in an earlier play for their 
comic effect. The motive for the repetition is not, I think, simply 
the desire to use again a successful comic device; rather, it is 
Aristophanes’ desire to remind the theatre of the comic circum- 
stances of the earlier occurrence and from the reminiscence of the 
previous associations of the-words to evoke additional humor. In | 
the Acharnae Aristophanes had described Lamachus in a highly : 
parodie passage with the bombastic 6 Sewds, 6 radavpwos (964). 
When, four years later, he applied the same adjectives to Polemus 
(Pax 241), his purpose was to incite laughter by the reminiscence 
of the previous occurrence. Similarly, the pcet had introduced 
the word poppóva (Ach. 582) as a jest xarà ekadrAayny ovy on 
T'opyóva, the emblem on Lamachus’ shield, at which he repeatedly 
jests in the Acharnae. When, in the Paz, Lamachus is addressed 
and the same pun recurs (473-4), it is clearly for the comic effect 
of the reminiscence, for in the Pes the two lines are wholly 
irrelevant to the context. The proximity of Pag 561 to this pas- 
sage suggests a similar motivation for this line also, for through- 
out the Acharnae many jesting remarks are made on Lamachus’ 
“crests” and Gorgon-emblem.* Again in the Pas (813-14) 
Képßepor and waddAdfwv are remincers, for comic purposes, of 
Cleon-Paphlagon in the Equites, who is there described by the 
word mapàdće (919) and is termed a KépBepov (1030). Slightly 
different is the recurrence (Lys. 975 and Thes. 61) of £vorpéjas 
Koi EvyyoyyvAioas, sensu obsceno. ‘The latter context does not | 
imply deliberate reference to the earlier use by Aristophanes, 
though the performance of the plays in consecutive years would 
facilitate reminiscenee by the audience. | 


5 The repetition of words to permit jests xaf’ duwyvplay (equivocation) 
or jests xarà éfaddayny $wvi is not included in this study. In all such 
places, though iteration may occur, it is not the repetition which pro- 
vides the humor, but rather the equivocation or punning. Many of the 
iterated words mentioned below are repeated in exactly the same form; 
others are changed to suit the context in which they reoceur. I mention 
only the chief examples of the several types of iteration; many others 
could be added if an exhaustive list were desired. Iteration naturally 
occurs almost exclusively in the dialogue. i 

9 Of. infra. 
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Certain words, in some few instances, because of their frequent 
occurrence with a particular force throughout a portion of a play, 
become almost a comic lett-motw with a strong cumulative effect. 
The voice of the actor, by imparting a peculiar stress in delivery, 
would doubtless serve to accentuate the iteration. Such a word is 
arwxos in the Acharnae. Borrowing the beggar’s habiliments from ` 
Euripides, Dicaeopolis, quoting from the Telephus, exclaims: 


Sel yáp pe déa mroyòrv dva rýpepov (440) : 


Thereafter, wrwyds óv occurs within one hundred lines no less than 
six times, with obvious reference to the first usage (cf. Ach. 498, 
558, 577a, 579, 593, 594). As already mentioned, the Gorgon- 
emblem of Lamachus’ shield is the target of much recurring 
jesting of various types (cf. Ach. 574, 582, 964, 1095, 1124, 1131, . 
1181). A similar comic effect arises in the Vespae from the re- 
iteration of the prefix $uvo-, in the conjectures as to Philocleon’s 
disease (cf. Vesp. 75, 77, 79, 82, 83, 88, 133).* Comic also is 
the iteration of rvpavvís (cf. Vesp. 417, 464, 487, 488, 495, 498, 
502, 507) and of Swwpdrys (cf. Vesp. 845; 488, 488, 507, 953), 
both words occurring in a variety of situations producing humor. 

A comic effect frequently results when a word or phrase pre- 
viously used by the poet is troduced again later in the same: 
play under circumstances designed to inspire humor. The first 
usage may have been in itself comic; in that case, the reoccur- 
rence reminds the audience of the earlier comic association of the 
word. Or the previous occurrence, not in itself comic, may now 
be so used in mimicry or derision, frequently with reversal of 
situation, as to provoke laughter. An instance is the use of 
ÀAóé$os in the ÁAcharnae. Using this word in a comic surprise, 
Dieaeopolis addresses Lamachus as pws trav Adpuv kal r&v Aóyov. 


(575). He further derides Lamachus’ “ crests” in two episodes  . 


(586 f. and 965 f.), and’ when the Herald’ summons Lamachus 
to battle, it is with the words rovs Adyous kai rovs Aódovs (1074). 
Aristophanes gratuitously reintroduces the words here to recall 


1 Starkie (on Ach. 407) thinks that there may be in this repetition an 
indieation that Aristophanes had been recently charged by Cleon with 
wrwxeia. If so, the repetition would be naturally the more pointed and 
comic. It seems unnecessary to detail the source of the humor of each 
occurrence of these words. 

3 Cf, Rogers’ note on 134 on the inflection of the actor’s voice in 
pronouncing the name Philocleon, | i 
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to the theatre the previous humorous occurrence (cf. further, 
Ach. 1109-11). Similarly, payor cal Aápaxou (Ach. 1071) is em- 
ployed to refer to the earlier occasion of their use (269), with the ' 
comic force of equivocation and annominatio. Slightly different 
is the repetition of the joke: daives dvev Opvaddribos (Ach. 826, 
917) in the two Informer-episodes. Here, the humor arises from 
the ambiguity 1n the meaning of the verb, and is repeated in epi- 
sodes quite parallel in form. And the comic coinage xouzoAakUÜov 
(Ach. 1182) surely reoccurs as a reminder of the earlier passage 
(589) in derision of Lamachus. The Equites also contains a 
number of examples of this technic. Thus, Agoracritus boasts 
that, when he had stolen meat, he denied it, aroxpumropevos eis tà 
koxova (Eq. 424). Somewhat later the Chorus urges him on, 
repeating to him his own words (484). So, @ensoroxAjs (Eq. 
884) is designed to recall Papalagon's claim chat he had done 
more for the city than Themistocles (812) and Agoracritus’ 
scornful rebuttal (813, 818). There is comic design, too, in 
having Demus (Eq. 946) adopt the words of Agoracritus: $áokov 
duy (870) in condemning Paphlagon. The words àvip yeyévyoat 
(Eq. 1255) are a reminder of the comic promise to Agoracritus 
(178-9). And Paphlagon’s protest: épacrys T eiut ods (Eq. 732) 
is comically adapted by Agoracritus in rebuking Demus (1341). 
It is the Nubes, however, which seems to present, in the develop- 
ment of the action of the play, the most opportunities for the 
use of this technic. Thus, voces irm:xý (Nub. 248) is a jesting 
reminder of the etymological- jest in imrepos (73). Betraying the | 
influence of the “ new learning," Strepsiades swears (Nub. 667) 
vi tov `Aépa. As the Scholiast remarks on the passage, he is - 
imitating the oaths of Socrates (Nub. 264, 627).° The words 
VvAAGv tyv ((Nub.,831) are a -eminiscence for the audience of 
the episode in which Strepsiades first encounters sophistic learn- 
ing (145-52). In Nubes 802, Strepsiades repeats his earlier 
threat (122) and Nubes 815 is a comic suggestion referring to 
Pheidippides’ boast ‘(124). Strepsiades, turning instructor, re- 
veals to his son the new knowledge: ov« é€orw Zeós (Nub. 827) 
with the same words Socrates rad used (367). A similar im- 


? Cf. also a similar oath in Nub. 314, and the Schaliast. Much of the 
humor of situation of the latter part of the play revolves around 
Strepsiades' attempts to make use of his “new learning," and, later, 
his renunciation. 
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parting of knowledge, with change of situation, occurs in vóv 
pereópoy Tpaypgárov (Nub. 1284, cf. £98, 490). In the contest 
with his father, Pheidippides exzlaims deridingly: warre woAAots 
rois póðois (Nub. 1830), echoing the dda w éfpgkas (910) and 
xpvoğ Tárrov (912) of the Unjust Reason. Later on, ‘he ironi- 
cally. retorts upon him Strepsiades’ idea and word, àackáAo 
(Nub. 1467, cf. 871). In the Vespae, koAakpérov yáAa. (724), a 
comie surprise, recalls Philocleon's refusal to barter his court ]ife 
for épvidwy yadda (508). Bdelycleon makes an ironic reference 
in Vespae 666 to Philocleon’s words (593). The use of Aóyo 
egoi (Vesp. 1394) is intended to refer comically to Bdelycleon's 
Aóyov aoreioy (1258).  XvBapírus (Vesp. 1427) and & Zvfápa 
(Vesp. 1485) are intentional reminders of Bdelycleon’s proposals 
earlier (1259) and their results.'? In the Pax Aristophanes re- 
peats the comic indictment: Mydoow . . . mwpoOi0óvat rhv “EAAdSa 
(108, 408) in ridiculous circumstances. When Trygaeus ex- 
claims raie roy Baxw (Par 1119), he is playing upon the triple 
iteration of Bacis (1070-1). In the same manner, Trygaeus’ 
retort: tyv Xt(fiviAMav ghe (Pav 1116) is a comic reference to 
‘Hierocles’ oracles (1095). In his phrase, oievév 'Tavaobeipov 
' (Aves 1894), Cinesias, the bird-lover, adopts the Hoopoe’s words 
(253). In the Ranae, Xanthias (582) retorts Dionysus’ answer 
(531)," and the same purpose is evicent in kaxóv jee tut (Ran. 
552, 606). The use of «wv (Eccl. 107) refers to the previous 
comic use (132-3). In the Plutus (862, 957), Cario mimics 
the application of rod zovgoo? kóaparos to the Informer. 
Various shades of humor—i-ony, mockery, derision—result | 
when a second speaker seizes upon a word just used and retorts 
‘it, without change of meaning of the word but in an altered con- 
text, at the expense of the first speaker. Here either the word or 
the thought of the previous speaker is consciously ridiculed. In 
many of these examples, the reoccurrence of the word in the same 
form and at the same place in the ine lends emphasis to the 
,"eomie effect? An illustration occurs in the Acharnae where 
Theorus explains: 


1° Although verbal iteration is lacking, Philocleon’s tragic lament in 
Vesp. 997-1002 is designed to remind one of the oracle he quoted in 
.Vesp. 158-60. 

11 As the Scholiast remarks. ; 

12? There is, of course, no comic effect intended in those many places 
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xpóvov pev oUk ay pev èv Opákg roiv . (186) 


and Dicaeopolis breaks in with, an “aside” aimed at the 
audience: | | 
pà AC obk dv, et pua 2óy ye py ébepes eoAsv (187). 


Similarly, in the Acharnae: Spaypds, 66-7; Kataxetpevar, 150-2; 
xpóvov, 189-41; rapvómwv, 150-2 ; Spayuds, 159-51; éyyeXvv, 962-3 5 
Nubes: 8póuovs, 28-9; tmmov, 838-4; Equites: yale, 71-3; kakà 
Kakos, 189-90; miyov, 249-51; dowiSwv; 846-7; Vespae: xardBa, 
979-80; Pax: paddov Ñ mpò rod, 401-2; Aves: Papvdxy, 1028-80 ; 
Ranae: od€r¢’, 58, 60; Lysistrata: daddAute, 1134-6 ; Thes.: àAAÀ 
Trois wabypact, 199, 201 ; "EAéygr, 850-8 ; Eccl. : uapripev y’ évayrtov, 
448-51; uipov, 524-5; Plutus: trò diAndias, 307-11; odyxddas, 
561-2; xoopwrns, 564-6; zpd rov, 1005-6. ' The comic effect of 
such a technic is perhaps stronger, though less directly observ- 

able, when the retorted word does not occur immediately but is | 
held back for some lines. Thus, in Thes. 43, Agathon’s servant 
in his proclamation uses the phrase vjvenos ałĝńp, which is comi- 
cally retorted by Mnesilochus a little later (51). The following 
examples have the same motive, in Equites: eddamoveis, 151, 
172-5; xéBadra, 417, 450; Ares: apaypata, 128-135; 7d pera£o, 
968, 985; perpyow, 1004, 1020; Ranae: eaigov, 1182, 1195; 
Lysistrata: wyrrav, 115,.181; Thes.: pýr axove p0' ópo, 19, cf. 
5-7; kaders, 49-60; Plutus: korívov oTejáre orejavocas, 585, 
592; BovrAopar, 908, 918, 921; où roàdà Hoxvvero, 981-8; exvopius, 
981, 992; eð memeguévor, 1126-36, 1142. Aristophanes also uses 
several formulae to express comic irony, scorn, or contempt. One 
of these: devices.is an elliptical question, introduced by zoios, and 
repeating the word or words of a former speaker in the same 
form. There is no interrogation.here, but either the terminology : 


‘or the thought of the speaker is.ridiculed.. Thus, in Ach. 61-2, 


the Herald .announces: oí 7péo Bes ot Tapa _Bactréus,. to which 


Dieaeopolis replies in derision: «oíov Sastàéws. This device 


in the dialogue in which the second speaker answers the first speaker 
with his own word... This is the norma] method cf dialogue in Aristo- 
phanes and is omnipresent. Even when the word is echoed in an elliptical 
question, except for the special devices. mentioned below, there is no 
comic effect, though frequently incredulity and repudiation are implied. 
In the examples quoted the repetition.is not necessary to the develop- 
ment of the dialogue but occurs expressly for.the sake of humor. 
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reappears in Ach. 109, 157, 761, Nub. 367, 1933, 1337, cf. 247, 
Eq. 32, 162, 1082, Vesp. 1902, 1369, 1378, Av. 1346, Lys. 730, 
922, 1178, Thes. 30, 874, Plut. 1046. The use of wot in Lys. 
193, 383 is exactly the same. Another formula of comic irony 
is i803 ye plus the repetition of a word just used by another 
speaker. When Strepsiades swears by warpgov Ala (Nub. 1467), 
Pheidippides derides him with the words iðoú ye marpõov Aia 
(1468). So, also, Nub. 818, 872, Eg. 87, 344, 708, Pax 198, 
Lys. 441, T'hes. 206, Eccl. 98, 183, 186, cf. Ran. 1205. Occasion- 
ally, jov plus a repeated word is employed for comic effect, as 
in Nub. 174, 1940, Av. 570, cf. 830. 

In another type of comic iteration, a second speaker consciously 
imitates the word of the former speaker, expressing with.it an 
opposing thought or idea derogatory to and incongruous with the 
original. This mimicry usually exhibits the highest degree of 
parallelism of form.'* The comic response, somewhat irrational, 
arises chiefly from the mimicry of one character by another. 
Thus, in Ach. 1105-6, Lamachus exclamation and Dicaeopolis’ 
mocking answer are: | (07 | 


? S s Nom £ l4 : 
KaÀÓv ye Kat Aeuróv TO THS arpoUÜov arrepóv. 

f b3 N s ~ F é 
KaXdov ye Kat avloy TÒ THS OáTTYs Kpeas. 


Similar examples are in Equites: rovrovi, 278-80; kår’ émemay, 
354-7; éAávÜavev, 461-5; xaratpytetgy, 768-9; od Seavdv, 875-8; 
yevécbas Sei oe, 963-4; AN of y enol Aéyovatr, 965-7 ; koby &xravras 
expépw, 997-8; kal podddxer 1j Peds adr7, 1090-9; Nubes: po Soxeis, 
1976-7; Pax: ovrore, 1083-4, 1086; Aves: rò & eve... mebópevor, 
5-7; Lysistrata: rovyáp, jv 8okj, 901-23 Eccl.: àAN ý yvvý, 460-1; 
Plutus: kal rds y' éraípas aoc, 149-58 ; BovtAopa, 1088-90. 

Even when derision and mimicry are lacking, the echoing of 
a word by another character may stimulate humor involving the 
situation or action of the drama. ‘The source of the humor seems ^. 
to be comic emphasis or contrast of ideas or comic characteriza- 


15 In this place the pronunciation of the speaker is ridiculed. 

14'The structure of the whole line, or of several lines, may be quite 
parallel. The iterated word serves to draw attention to the parallelism 
of form but incongruity of idea, thus heightening the humor, 

15 Ach, 1097-1142 and, again, 1190-1225 (a parody of the tragic 
threnody) contain many words repeated by Dicaeopolis in mockery of 
Lamachus, all of which it is unnecessary to list. 


x, 
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tion. The five-fold iteration of ĝis (Nub. 1357-9, 1365, 1371- 
3) is an illustration in point. Other examples are, in Acharnae: 
"Axapvéas, 200-8 ; pyðapõs, 297 and 324, 334; 7° xépapov, 905 and | 
928, 958; xiyAov, 961-70; Equites: koipea, 463-70; AaByv 
dédwxev, 841-7; Nubes: rotvrepov ras eumidos, 160-8; dà ovr’ 
€yévovro, 354-5, cf. 352; dmoorepgrikós, 728, 747, cf. 780; ** 
Vespae: Xaflafíov, 9-10; KAeóvuuov, 19-20; karampotée, 1368, 
1396; Par: Ze, 58-62; purrwrdv, 278, cf. 247; Ranae: miétopat, 
8, 30; OrAtBoua, 5, 20; Outatos ó Adyos, 623, 637; Lysistrata: ô 


| yov épós, 102, 104-5; el rdpa vý... , 435-9, 448-7 ; 18 mod paAddov, 


501-5; vró picous, 792, 814; Plutus: odyi 8a rovrov, 170-1, 174-6, 
cf. 178-81; és civ kejadiv, 650-1. 

Reiteration of a word or phrase by the same speaker may also 
arouse. the comic response. It may be quite ludicrous and 
irrational, as the nine-fold iteration of Gowep kal mpd rod in 
FEcclesiazusae 221-8,1° of xop uè oóv in Plutus 833-6, and 
piapotatos in Pax 185-7, 194.°° But frequently, the humor is 
more. rational, serving to characterize the speaker comically, or 
expressing derision against another. The four-fold iteration of 
¿È eipvrpókroy by the same speaker develops a jest directed against 
the audience (Nubes 1090-9). In Acharnae 575-8, the repetition 
of ó Aduay’ pws is in derision. The following list contains 
examples of the same technic. Acharnae: á8dvaros, 47, 51, 53; 
xptovov, 102-3; dOdkwrépov, 420-2; cf. 425 ;?* & yAvkórar -Eüpuríon, 


. 462-7, cf. 475; Equites: kparior’, 90, 73, 80, cf. 855°? ob ad p 


16 The reversal of situation between Dicaeopolis and the Acharnians is 
marked by an accompanying interchange of language, involving es- 
pecially dxovw and the listed word. 

17 The ingeniousness of Aristophanes in the use by Strepsiades of the 
word é&mocrepórpión in Nub. 730 and the later use in 747 of the word 
used in 728 is fully analyzed by C. W. Peppler, “The Termination 
-kós as used by Aristophanes for Comic Effect,” A. J.P., XXXI (1910), 
p. 434. 

18 The structure of all four lines is exactly paralel. 

19 The same technie is illustrated in .Zcecl. 773-6; 799-803 and 862-4. 

2° This is the more comic because Trygaeus adopts, in ridicule, the 
excessive iteration of the word by He-mes in 183-4 (cf. Ran. 466). 
In 194, Trygaeus ae repeats the word when the situation has 
changed. l 

21 The comic coinage in 425 changes the word but repeats the idea. 

22 Lines 80 and 83 are quotations from tragedy, and the iteration thus 
more effective. 
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does, 336-8 ; maple, 436-40; käywy’ 07e 95, 632, 658; 4 Bovàh 
má, 65%, 663; otxouy Sewdy ravr-, 81C, 820; uh oe SoAdoy, 1067, 
1081; Nubes: raw, 484-5; yerjoopat, 502-4; avoynrovs, 898, 918; 
Vespae: pobòv Anyopa, 785-6, 818; raredyn, 1428, 1486; Paz: 
evi ToU Auss, 68, 77; Bax, 1070, 1071 bis; Aves: adovor, 40-1; 

aorep vo more, 114- 16; ; pds, 135, 143 ; atOis ad karérraro, 789-92; . 
éxpnapordyes, 964, 990; & pe Avrijoe, 1246, 1253 ;-mrépov, 1436, 
1453; Ranae: mv, 3, 5, 11; rovrov mvv robpyov, 563-8 ; yevvddas,.- 
640-788; ypt k&yoó, 954-8; Lysisiraza: owma, 529, 538; kàyo 
*Kdvouat, 920-5; koíro, rò Seiva, 921-6; py pot ye, 922, 938; 
karayéAagros e, 1020-4; Thesmovhorizzusae: oby pakas morrore, 


82-3; ris, 186 f. ; mowi, 163-70;7* à Dpgrra, 279-80, 284, 293; 


. &p' dppdce por, 260-8 ; xaxdv, 789 bis, 764, 796, 799 ; Ecclesiazusae: 


Soxei, 197-8; eud pdvov, 438-9 ; xpívew émé, 1155-7; Plutus: morore, 
236, 241-5; karémÀacev, T17, cf, 72-4; cot Aéye, 926-7; ody 
byiaivew por Soxeis, 1060-6; oigo: 1126-8, 1132; ye karýjoĝov, 
1128-30. 

When the repeated word j is bic aad used in parody Or para- 
tragoedia of the tragic poets (or,.as in a few instances, epic or 
especially poetic words or Aristopharie coinages), the iteration 
is particularly noticeable because of tiae prominence of the word 
in its context. The Athenian audience, was proverbially acute, 


and such word-play would scarcely pass unremarked. An illus- 


tration occurs in the Aves, where Iris, threatening Peisthetaerus 
in a highly paratragoedic, passage, uses a tragic word . (particu- 
larly Euripidean) xataaddw.”* She warns that Zeus xarabadwoe 


gov Aukupviats Bodais (1242). Peisthetaerus, adopting her word, 


first retorts with a parody cf Aeschylus: ?* xaraadéow rupddporow 
aierois (1248), and later, using the word metaphorically of čpws 
(as the Scholiast remarks): xaratJaAdces tov vewrépwy Tid 
(1261): Similarly, in the Ashart. 6 the servant describes 


?3 The whole passage parodies iie ahi of messengers in tragedy, 
and the repetition ridicules one feature o: such speeches.  , 

24 The structure and idea of the three lines are developed alike 
throughout. i 

28 The word occurs only in these three places in s Aotetoplianes and once 
in Aeschylus, besides the occurrences in Earipides. The usage of most of 
the tragic words discussed in this section is stated by E. W. Hope, The 
Language of Parody, and illustrated in the case of some words by the 
commentators. 

26 From the Niobe (frag. 160, Nauck?), as the Scholiast Bays. 
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Lamachus with several Homeric epithets and concludes: xpadatvey 
Tpeis Kataokious Adpovs (965). Dicazopolis, using the same word, 
rejoins: émt rapixer Tovs Aódoovs Kpadavérw (9671.7 In the Nubes, 
Strepsiades is admonishec by Socrates 8 to invent a vois àro- 
orepyTixos KarraiAnpa (729), When later he is assured by Socrates 
that his son has learned “ the logic,” he exclaims in a lofty tone: 
à wapBacire’ "AzaióAg (1150), personifying tke word.? In each 
of these places, the repetition of a word by a second character, 
with various degrees of derogation or mimicry, intensified by the 
nature of the word, is a source of humor. (ther iterations for ` 
comic purposes of tragic words in parody or paratragoedia are, 
in the Acharnae: Sdpuwy, 450-6, 460 : óxAnpós, 460, 472; ceAayoivr’, 
924-5; aiat, 1082-3; árrarai, 1190-8; Equites: Bpéras, 31-2; 
peyáAos, 151, 172, cf. 11625; °° Paz: IIyyáotov «repóv, 76, 135; ta, 
236, 242-6, 250; Aaxyoopar, 331-2, 384; ** Aves: &pvepáv, 951-5; 
mrepooornros, 1390, 1402;?? z70atow, 1306-7; Ranae: avAGv avo, 
154, 313 ; Agua, 463, 500, 303, 899 ** and Aqueriás, 494; ** Thes.: 
karaiDev, 721-30 ; amos, 881-4; oixretpw, 1058, 1107-10. 

A comic effect is also apparent when the tragic word is re- 
peated by the same speaker. Sometimes derision and irony are 
intended, but, when these are lacking, even the mere iteration of 
the tragic word in a grandiloquent manner may be humorous. 
This is the effect when Dicaecpolis thrice addresses his soul with 
the tragic ó @upé (Ach. 450, 430-3). Comic, also, is the recur- 
rence of ebSaipovoins (Ach. 446, 457), the seccnd with derogatory 
intent, when Dicaeopolis thanks Euripides with a common 
Euripidean tag. ‘So, also, in Acharnae: fnparios, 444-7 ;?5 


27 There may be a jest mapa mpocdoxiay in the waole line (cf. Starkie, 


.but contrast Van Leeuwen), but in any case tae repetition is very 


noticeable because of the poetic word. 

28 Lines 727-9 should be given to Socrates, following the codd., not to 
the Coryphaeus, as Willems proposes. 

2° The two words occur only here in Aristophares, and in tragedy. 

39 Neil; on Eq. 151, surveys the use of this word in classical Greek. 

31 The word is particularly Eu-ipidean. 

32 As the Scholiast remarks. 

33 This tragic and poetic word is repeated by Xanthias to Dionysus 
thrice. . 

*4 Variant: Anuarias. Occurring nowhere else, the word is apparently 
a coinage, designed to refer specifically to line 463. 

35 The word is always used by Aristophanes with reference to 
Huripides. 
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zoÜovuéys, 885-890; orvyepós, 1191, 1207; Equites: åvripepites, 
819, 818; °° Nubes: $poóóos, 718-22 (Eve times) ; iw réxvov, 1165, 
1170; Vespae: ywuyn, 756 bis; Aves: Eruvpos 114-18; cf. 119; 
Lysistrata: worepos 8' dvBpeoot pedjoe, 520,37 538; Ecel.: 9A fuos, 
1129-81; Thes.: moAsmAokov, 463, cf. 434; *? don 770-3 ; wdats, 
866, 901- 14; Plutus: dÜcipov, 598, 610.%° 
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AN ALLUSION TO A RIDDL3 IN SUETONIUS. 


In his account of Caligula’s birth, Suetonius refers to some 
verses that were in circulation shortly after the emperor took 
office. They are: 


In castris natus, patriis nuiritus in armis, 
Jam designati principis omen erat. - 


He cites them in connection with references by Gaius Lentulus 
Gaetulieus and Pliny Secundus to Caligula's birth at Tibur or 
Ambitarvium respectively, where there were Roman camps. He 
- rejects the story for several reasons ani along with it the verses, - 
* quod ii sine auctore sunt.” 

'l'he anonymous or, in other words, iraditional quality of the 
verses can be demonstrated in & way that Suetonius may have 
had in mind but did not specifically mention. They make three 
statements regarding the birth, rearing. and later life of Caligula. 
Precisely this combination of statements constitutes a formula 
in riddling. See, for example, the Hungarian riddle for a wooden 
sieve with a horsehair bottom: “ It grows in the woods, it gets fat 


\ 55 As Neil says on the passage, an n Epie word. 

31 Lysistrata quotes Iliad, VI, 492, which she proceeds to pe 

38 Probably with special reference to Furipides. Cf. Rogers’ note 
ad loc. 

3% The Euripidean imprecation, here in parody. Cf. Starkie’s account 
of the word, on Ach. 460. 

1 Chap. 8. 
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in the meadows, it plays among the women”? or the variant, 
* It grows in the woods, it prospers in the meadows, they slap it 
in every house.” * The parallelism of the statements often leads, 
in the course of oral-transmission, to a loss of variety as in the 
Lettish riddle for heartwood, “ Bora in the wcod, grown up in the 
wood, it has never seen the sun” * or to the disappearance of an 
element as in the Argentinian Spanish candle riddle, “I was 
created on the mountain and I came to my end at the altar,” ” 
which refers to bees making wax out of doors, or the canoe riddle, 
“I am born on the mountain, I live in the water,” ? in which the 
speaker, intrigued by the contrast of mountain and water, has 
neglected a possible third element. 

There are, furthermore, iraces of this formula in classical 
literature. Athenaeus gives the following enigmatie description 
of a snail, tAcyerys, dvdxavOos, dvaiparos, VypokéAevOos.! Cicero 
has another version: Terrigena, herbigrada, comiporta, sanguine 


cassa. Both of these riddles differ from our formula: they con- 


tain four elements, they do not suggest a biography, and they 
name characteristic anatomieal detai's belong:ng to & snail. Such 
descriptions are used in later times in riddles for a snail. If 
classical riddlers knew the formula “Born in a forest” (as I 
conjecture they did), it is not surprising that they transferred 
such words as tAoyerys and terrigena from it to the snail riddle. 
Such contamirations occur frequently in the process of oral 
transmission. Another transformation of our formula is prob- 
ably seen in a riddle for salt: 


iaros exyevcuny, rpád:e 8 àros abris 
áÜávaros* Üyáoke 0€ ye untépi povvy.® 


2 Magyar Nyelvér, II (1873), p. 43; III (1874), p. 38; XII (1883), 
p. 286; XIV (1885), p. 189, No. 3. 

? Magyar Nyelvér, IX (1380), p. 87; XIII (1884), p. 285; XXV 
(1896), p. 239. 

* A, J. G. Bielenstein, Tausend lettisóhe Rätsel (Mitau, 1881), p. 114, 
No. 911. 

5 Robert Lehmann-Nitsche, Adivinarzas ríoplatenses (Buenos Aires, 
1911), No. 53. 

? Lehmann-Nitsche, No. 45. 

7 Deipnosophistae, II, 63 b. 

De divinationg, II, 64. 

? Anthol. Pal., Append. VII, 81. Woligang Schultz conjectures that 
the answer should be raindrop, but the folklore parallels do not support 
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The three elements in this formula cre intended to conflict in 
their implications and should at the seme time be held together 
to achieve an enigmatic effect. The ridcler gains a greater degree 
of unity when he clearly implies, as in the verses quoted by. 
Suetonius and in some of the parallels already cited, that these 
elements belong to a single creature. This creature is of course 
not the answer to the riddle. Some inventions are extremely | 
ingenious. The Lithuanians and the Letts, for example, describe 
the long wellsweep beside the hotse br this formula and at the 
same time suggest a dog: “ Born in tke wood, grown up in the 
wood, it comes. to the house, it lifts up its tail." 1° Another way 
of suggesting a dog occurs in tke Lithuanian and. Hungarian 
flail riddle: “ Grown in the iorest, it barks when at the house.” 1 
This theme ‘of an outcry is adapted to suggest a person in the 
Georgian mortar and pestle riddle: “ I was born in the forest, I 
grew up in the forest, and when I entered the house, I began to 
shout loudly.” 1? A Kashmiri riddler suggests a person in still 
another way when he is describing a churn stick: “It.was born 
in the jungle, it gave birth in the jumgle, on coming from the 
jungle it went out to dance." 1° 

-I need not add more evidence tc prove what is dacs obvious. 
The anonymous verses cited by Suetonius employ a formula 
familiarly used. by classical and leter riddlers. 

ARCHER TAYLOR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, 


him. See Rätsel aus dem hellenischen Kulbwrkreise, I (Leipzig, 1909), 
p. 63, No. 95. 

10 Kleofas Jurgelionis, Misliu Knyca (Chicago, 1913), No. 464. For 
the translation I am indebted to Mrs. Alice Rakstis. Bielensteii, 
Tausend lettische Rätsel, No. 31. 

11 August Schleicher, Litauische Marchex, Sprichworte, RáthseU und 
Lieder (Weimar, 1857), p. 198; Magyar Nyelvör, IV (1875), P 180; 
XIII (1884), p. 285; XXXVII (1908), p. 188. 

12 M. W. Glushakov, Sbornik .. . Kavkaza, XXXI, iii (1903), p. 24, 
No. 14. 

. 15 J, H. Knowles, “ Kashmiri Riddles," Journal of the Aata Society 
of Bengal, LVI (1887), pp. 126-154, No. 3-. 
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THE CONCILIAR AND CIVIL CALENDAR IN 
1. G., T, 324. 


Athenian public finance’ in the Fifth Century was based on 
the conciliar year, as is shown in tae dates of the loans in J. G., 
I?, 324, an inscription of. greaz importance for the reconstruction 
of the Athenian calendar. The dates of the loans from Athena 
Polias and Athena Nike (lines 2-51; 51-3), made in 426/5- 
4929/2 and 4238/2 respectively, are expressed in terms of the 
conciliar year, i. e., by the name of the prytany-tribe, its. order, 
and the day of the prytany. The cates, however, of the loans 
from the Other Gods (lines 54-97), made in 493/92, are expressed 
in terms not only of the.conciliar but also of the civil calendar 
(lines 58, 79). The addition of the dates according to the civil 
calendar in the case of the loans from the Other Gods raises a 
significant question.” Why here alone? What need was there to 
coórdinate the conciliar with the civil calender in the case of the 
loans from the Other Gods.and not those from Athena Polias 
and Athena Nike? . . . 

The answer to this question is probably to be found in the 
fact that the temples of Athena Polias and Athena Nike were 
located in. Athens itself whereas roost of ihe temples. of the 
Other Gods (at least thirty-five deities) were located in the rural 
and coastal districts of Attica (lines 59-923. The treasure of 
the Other Gods consisted of ez-voíos of those rural Athenians 
whom Thucydides and Aristophanes characcerized as conserva- 


1 For the text and importance of this inscription see B. D. Meritt’s 
monograph, The Athenian Calerdar in the. Fifth Century (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1928); idem, Athenian Financial Documents, pp. 136-143; 
O. Broneer, Hesperia, IV. (1935+, pp. 158-159; A. Oguse, B. C. H., LIX 
(1935), pp. 416-420; ef. M. N. Tod, A Selection of Greek Historical 
Inscriptions (Oxford, 1933), po. 137-146. The writer is indebted to 
Professor Meritt for suggestions on the problem in this paper. 

2 Of. I. G., I°, 310 = A.J. A., XXXV (1931), pp. 31-43; W. S. Fergu- 
son, The Treasurers of Athena (Cambridge, Mass., 1932),.p.. 106; 8. 
Solders, Die. ausserstédtischen Kulte u. d. Hinigung Attikas (Lund, 
1931). For an account of the egrarian cult and treasure of Athena 
Pallenis cf, R. dixic Harvari Stud. in Class. Philology, LIV (1943), 
pp. 35-07. 
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tive and as attached to their rural homes.” When the decree of 
. Üallias in 434 brought this treasure into the Opisthodomos the 
Board of Treasurers of the Other Gods must have been careful 
not to offend the conservatism and lecal sensibilities of these 
rural Athenians in the secularizatior of local treasures. As 
Ferguson says, “ The secularization of religious properties that 
were used in worship or consecrated ia the shrines to serve as 
monuments of the piety cf individuals . . . must have gone 
against the grain of a large portion of the population of Attica 
as well as of the personnel attached io the various shrines.” ¢ 
We have evidence of the care not to ofend the conservatism of 
the rural Athenians in the bookkeepinz of the Board of Treas- 
urers of the Other Gods and in the cosrdination of the date of 
the loans in the conciliar and civil year. 

The detailed accounts of the Board oi issn of the Other 
Gods, as shown in J. Œ., I?, 310, are in marked contrast to the 
bookkeeping of the Board of Treasurers of Athena. As Ferguson 
has pointed out," the complete accouncs of the latter were not 
publicly recorded. “What was inscribed on stone stelae and set 
up on the Acropolis was in the first plece records of the ‘loans’ 
made by the Tamiae to the state (which, following general prac- 
_ tice, we have called ‘ accounts’), and in the second place records, 
commonly called inventories, of the ez-votos of the Pronaos, 
Parthenon, and Hekatompedon, and of the golden Nikae of. 
Athena Nike.” In contrast to them the Board of Treasurers of 
the Other Gods kept complete accounts, published annually. 
Unlike the so-called accounts of Athera they included, besides 
a detailed inventory of the treasure in the Opisthodomos from 
each temple, the annual receipts (éyxvx)[ to] kapzó èk [rov] iepov: 
I. G., I?, 810, line 209) and no doubt the expenditures.) This | 
contrast between the accounts of the moneys of Athena and of 
the Other Gods is also reflected in the dating of loans in I. G.. 


*'Thucydides, II, 14, 16; V. Ehrenberg, The ‘People of Aristophanes | 
(Oxford, 1943), pp. 56-73. 

* Ferguson, op. ctt., p. 10T. 

5 Ibid., p. 97. : 

€ The feature of receipts and expenditures may have been carried over - 
from local cult records, for we see that the cult of Athena Pallenis had, 
besides its dedications, other sources of inecme, such as properties, the 
regular revenues of which defrayed the coste of the rites; cf. Schlaifer, 
loc. cit., pp. 51-57. 
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P, 824. The pains taken to codrdinate the conciliar date of a 
loan from the Other Gods with the ‘civil date are another reflec- 


tion of the scrupulous care shown in the publication of the 


records of the moneys of the Other Gods. This must be attri- 
buted in part to the eonservatism and interest in their treasure 
of the rural Áthenians and persornel attached to the various 
shrines. Secularization did not uproot the local attachment to 
the ex-votos which represented vessels of local cult worship and 


" monuments of local family or individual piety. It is this fact 


which accounts for the detailed and complex bookkeeping of the 
moneys of the Other Gods as contrasted with the simplicity of 


the new style of bookkeeping (cf. f. G., II?, 1686-7) when the 


individual ex-vetos of the treasure were melted in 406/4 to 
finance the war.” Even after this date the combined boards of 
Athena and the Other.Gods took pains to list.surviving objects 
belonging to such rural cults (see commentary on I. G., II, 
1401). | 

The antiquity and conservative character of the local cults 
make it likely, as the date in the civil calendar shows, that the 
records of the local eults had beer kept in ihe civil calendar. 
It.is only the secularization of their treasure in 484 that made 
it necessary to use the conciliar calendar in connection with the 
moneys of the Other Gods. In publishing the loan with a double 
date care was taken to respect the conservatism of the rural 
Athenians with respect to their calendar. The farmers must 
have wanted the record kept in their old calendar anyway, even 
though they knew and understood the new one. Some light is 
thrown on this by Aristophanes. In the Clouds (615-626) and 
the Peace (406-415) we get a glimpse of the discontent among ' 
conservative elements caused by sorne anomaly in the calendar.® 
In the double date, therefore, we may see a sign of respect for 
the conservatism of rural Athenians who clung firmly to tradi- 
tional: forms even in the bookkeeping of their shrines’ treasures. 

There is perhaps an alternative or supplementary reason which 
might have led to recording the loans with a double date. Jn 
Aristophanes we find evidence cf some lack of familiarity on the 
part of farmers with the activities of the Assembly. The farmers 
in the Peace (line 618) say, 7oAAd y" Huds AavGáve. We find some 


7 Ferguson, op. cit., p. 108. , 
? Cf, Meritt, The Athenian Calendar, pp. 103-107. 
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farmers with little interest in politics even willing to pay to be 
spared office (Aristophanes, frag. 100). It is not strange, there- 
fore, to find a considerable group back home in the small towns 
who were not so'familiar with the term of the Council as the 
urban Athenians. The conciliar calendar was primarily a city 
institution thoroughly familiar only to the urban Athenians who 
mostly made up the membership of the Assembly. In contrast 
to the moneys of Athena where proprietary concern may always 
have centered largely: in Athens, concern for the moneys of the 
Other Gods was spread even to the remote hills. One can well 
imagine some conservative mountain demesman wondering what 
was being done with ihe money frorn his shrine in the hills. 
It may have been also for the sake of this remote demesman, 
who paid little attention: to politics; that the inscription éoórdi- 
nates the dates of loans in the conciliar year with the rural 
Athenian’s more familiar and traditional calendar. Apart from 
its importance for Athenian chronology, this inscription throws 
light on another of those minutiae which make for vividness in 
our knowledge of Athenian democracy. E 
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PLINY, NATURALIS HISTORIA, XVIII, 9Y. 


This well-known but obviously corrupt passage describes the 

grinding of corn and the making of groats, by means of mortar 
and pestle. The. grain is far, or spelt, a primitive wheat with a 
long slender ear, and a husk so thick that the grain müst be 
roasted before it can be husked ; cf. Varro, De Re Rustica, I, 69: 
Messum far promendum hieme in pristino (? lege pistrinum) 
ad torrendum, ete. It belongs to a primitive husbandry: Farra 
tamen veteres jaciebant, farra metebant; Primitias Cereri farra 
resecta dabant. The farmer made use of a rainy day to do his 
roasting and grinding: nunc torrete igni fruges, nune frangite 
saxo; and the crew of Aeneas did the same thing when they got 
their rations: frugesque receptas / Et torrere parant flammis. 
To these operations Pliny undoubtedly. refers, but the obscurity 
of the passage 1s recognised by all commentators, and one word 


my 
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after another is open to question; I shall not try to cope with 
the whole passage, but deal only with a few hard words. It begins 
as follows: Pistura non omnium facilis, quippe Etruria spicam 


farris tosti pisente (ai. pinsente) pilo praeferrato, fistula serrata 
et stella intus denticulata, ut nisi intenti pisant concidantur 


grana ferrumque frangatur. 


` 1. For stella I do not hesitate to read sitella, the urn-shaped 

vessel, or mortar, in which the grinding took place. The trans- 
lators do their beat with stella, but they find it a hard word. 
“Un pile armé de fer et percé en étoile," says Harduin; “un 
pile dont le bout porte une espéce d’étoile, garnie de dents en 
forme de scie," says Littré. Philemon Holand tries hard, as 
usual, to be literal: “A pestill headed at the nether end with 
yron, or else fistulous and hollow within, yet bound about with 
a hoop or ring of yron, and the same witninforth toothed in 
manner of a starr.” fella gets rid of all difficulty, so far. 


2. Perrumque frangatur is eesy to translate, but hard to 
understand. If mortar or pestle, either or both, were made of 
iron, the handling would needs be rough and les indeed to 
break them. Moreover, concidantur grana and ferrum frangatur 
are parallel clauses, and ought surely to be related in meaning. 
Again, frangere is a, common word for “to grind." We have in 
Lucretius, frangere fruges robore sasi; in Valerius Flaccus, 
farra frangere; in Pliny, hordeum molis frangere; and in Palla- 
dius, frumentum frangere. Y suspect here farrewm (or perhaps 
frumentum) frangatur. 

9. If we get rid of “iron” in ferrum frangatur, it stil 
lurks in pilo praeferrato; and yet, for the careful husking of 
wheaten grain, an iron mortar and an iron pestle seem one as 
unsuitable as the other. Pliny telis us, a little further on, that 
zea, which is only another kind of spelt, should always be husked 


jn a wooden mortar, lest it be bruised and spoiled in one of 


stone; and the women in an Indian village sit pounding their 
grain in a mortar all day long, and both mcrtar and pestle are 
always of wood. Nevertheless praeferrato would scarcely be 
noticed as a stumbling-block did we meet wich it only here, but 
a line in Plautus (Pers. 22) alters the case; for there we find 
this uncommon word actually and technically applied to a 
shackled slave, and to the very slave who toiled in the mill: 
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plusculum annum / Fui praeferratus apud molas. And in the. 
very passage about the wooden mortar which we have just men- 
tioned (XVIII, 112), we find those same fettered slaves clearly 
referred to: tunditur granum eius (i. e. zeae) in pila lignea ne 
lapidis duritia conteret, mobili ut notum est pilo, vinctorum 
poenale opere. I begin to susvect that pisente or pinsente ‘was 
in the indicative after all, and that the unhappy slaves were 
nominative to it. 

There are other difficulties besides these in this hard passage, 
and I do not claim to solve them. 


4, Fistula serrata might pass, but I feel pretty sure it is at 
fault. It seems to correspond to Cato’s fistula ferraria (R-E. 
10) ; but the reading is too uncertain to help us much; and there 
are variants ferrarva and fiscella farinaria. Gesner said of it 
long ago: “ Vox nondum satis explicata lexicis "; and the fact 
remains that neither fistula nor serrata is a plain and certain 
word. 


‘5. Even nisi intenti pisani is.difficalt, and seems the more 
uncertain the more one consicers it. My friend Professor L. J. 
Richardson suggests nist, with which intenti may have been 
interpolated as a gloss; and on the same lines, and still more 
plausibly, W. L. Lorimer suggests nisu. Surely the sense lies in 
this direction: st misu pisani,—orovidel they grind with a will. 

The whole passage remains difficult enough, and the latter 
half of it especially so; but the meaning of the first half seems 
to me to be fairly clear :—Spicas farris tosti pinsunt pilo prae- 
ferrati (homines), fistula serrata (?) et sitella intus denticulata. 


D’Arcy W. THOMPSON. 
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REVIEWS. 


WiLLIAM CHASE GREENE. Moira. Fate, Good, and Evil in Greek 
Thought. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1944. Pp. vii 
+ 450. 


As the title indicates, this book deals with the ancient Greeks’ idea 
f Fate, Good, and-Evil and of the róle which they play in human 
ife. 

In a very short intrcductory chapter the author sets the theme and 
discusses, briefly the main'Greek terms and concepts which play a 
dominating róle in the historical survey which follows. The rest of 
the book can be roughly divided into. three sections, comprising 


" chapters II and III, IV to VII, and VIII to XI,respeetively. In 


the first of these sections, the author deals with early Greek lyrical 
and epic poetry, specitically with Homer and Hesiod (including the 
so-called Homeric hymns and the voems falsely attributed to Hesiod), 
with Archilochus, Callinus, Semonides of Amorgos, Solon, Mimner- 
mus, Theognis, Simonides of Ceos, Pindar, and Bacchylides, and also 
with the early religious speculation wh ch reveals itself in the theogony 
attributed to Hesiod, in the fragmencs of the works of Epimenides 
of Crete and of Pherecydes of Samos, in the remainders of an 
* Orphie religion?’ in so far as there was such a thing, in the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, or rather in what we can infer or guéss con- 
cerning the religious beliefs connected with this mystery cult, and 
finally in the stories of religious impact with which the work of 
Herodotus is interspersed. The second section begins with a chapter 
on the “Idea of Tragedy” and then cevotes one full chapter to each 
of the three great tragic poets. The -ast section, finally, follows the 
problem from Socrates and the sophists who are discussed in the 
same chapter, through Plato and Aristotle, who receive one chapter 
each, to later Greek philosophy down into the Christian era. The 
last chapter consequently covers not only Epicurean, Stoic, Academic, 
Peripatetic, and Neoplatonie philosophy from the last decades of the 
fourth eentury B. C. io the sixth eentury of our era, ineluding a 
special discussion of Cicero and Plutarch, but concerns itself also 
with the early Christian polemies against the pagan notion of fate, 
and the correlated Christian speculations concerning providence. On 
the very last pages the author even manages to cast a glance at the 


ideas of Dante, Hugo Grotius, and Milton. 


This summary of contents may perhaps give some idea of the 
enormous scope of the work under review. It is all the more remark- 
able that every smallest part of it is obviously based on first-hand 
knowledge of all the relevant material and that the author, in addi- 
tion, has read and digested a very great part of the immense modern 
literature on the varicus phases of his subject. 

At the same time it is-obvious that a treatise covering so great a 
period of time must inevitably be subject to certain limitations both 
in regard to the treatment of the problem as a whole and especially 
in regard to the attention which ean be paid to questions of detail. 
Perhaps the most serious limitation of the first kind lies in the faet 
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that the author has, on the whcle, saan himself to Good and Evil 


question of good and evil as qualities of human actions only in con- 


nection with the diseussion of the old and troubling problem of : 


whether the evil which befalls us is lergely independent of our 
actions or whether it is mostly the consequence of our own errors 


and‘ misdeeds. And even then the author does not dwell on the-. 


ethical side of the problem more than i is absolutely necessary. While 
he can ‘hardly be blamed for this omission, since his work would 
otherwise have grown beyond all bounds, it sometimes does prevent 


‘him from doing full justice to all the aspects even of his main and 


proper subject. Another serious limitation of the same kind lies in 
the impossibility of giving a full account of the-political and social 
conditions from which a specifie formulation of the problem has 
originated. The limitations, on the other hand, in regard to-the 
attention paid to ‘questions of detail are natur ally felt most severely 
in those chapters, i.e., II, ITI, XI and, to some extent, VIII, which 
cover the most ground while they are much less conspicuous in those 
parts of the work in which a whole chapter is devoted to a Bue 
author. 

Perhaps it is permissible to illustrate these statements by an ex- 
ample in which all the limitations mentioned, to some extent, seem 
to come in, and to begin with & question of detail. In his discussion 
of Solon's famous elegy, eis éavróv, on pp. 36 f., the author finds a 
certain discrepancy between lines 65-70 of this poem and the rest. 
For while the rest of the poem elearly expresses the belief that only 
those goods which are acquired justly will last and that injustice and 
crime will finally always lead to ruin, lines 65-70, according to the 
author, imply a very different, almost opposite, view of human life. 
The diser epancy, however, is perhaps mueh less great than the 


. author believes, if it exists at all. 


` 


The Greek text of the lines in question is this: © 


65. Iac: 8é 7 TOL xivSuvos èr’ épypagu, oŭĝé Tis olev, 


7 pA CXjG'€tV xpýpaTas ápxopévov- 
'AAA! 6 uiv eb épOety TELPOPEVOS ow _Mpovoroas 
és peyáXqv arny Kai xan. eriy Érco€v 
To dé kakõs épdovtt beds Trepi mávra Sidwou 
. 70. ourrvxiny ayabyr, exAvow -idpootyys. 


In lines 67 and 69 of this passage the author translates e épdey 


cepopevos by “he who strives to act nably” and xaxdés épOovri by 


“him who acts ill.” If this translation were correct, Solon's _beauti- 


if followed by an object, it is true, mean to do harm or to do good 
to a person. But even in this case the result for the person in 
question is stressed and nof the moral value of the action as such. 
In fact, to do harm to one’s enemy, if one has a just cause against 


, him, is not at all an immoral or evil action in Solon’s opinion, as 
lines 5 and 6 of the same poem clearly state. In the expressions  . 
E mpáTrew and kakàs TPÁTTEW the absence of any moral connotation > - 


in the -adverbs ej and xakós is even clearer. Ed čpðey and kakos 
épsey in lines 67 and 69 of our poem must then be interpreted along 


-~ the same line and not be given a preponderantly moral meaning. 


‘in so far as théy happen to human beirgs and has brought in the © 


PI 


_. ful poem would hopelessly break apart. Kakós mowiy and eù mote, - 


ae 
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What xaxds Pon in the seeond amea means is explained by 
Solon himself by ddpoovvys in the following line: to act without 
foresight and codrdination. This, ir. turn, shows that the words of 
lme 67 are very carefully chosen. For here Solon does not say 
EU épdwv in direct correspondence with xaxdés épdovr. of 69, but he 
Bays eÙ dir. cepópeyos and follows this very ‘pointedly with ov 
apovonoas. In other words he speeks of a man who tries to act 
with foresight and according to a beautiful plan but does not foresee 
the outcome. This certainly does not mean that this man is sub- 
jeetively foolish and should have known better. On the eontrary— 


.&nd so far, but only so far, the author's translation “nobly” is 


justified—he has a beautiful plan to bring about a noble end—éo6A&, 
as Theognis would, or rather will; sey—; he tries to do his best, but 
since human. foresight is. essentially and inevitably limited, his plan 
may well come to nothing while the man who has acted without sense 
and eoórdination may be spared the consequences of his rashness 
and folly. 

If the lines are interpreted in this way they are by no means at 
varianee with the rest of the poem. Quite to the contrary, they are 
the necessary complement to it, if it is not to be hopelessly unrealistic 
and totally unworthy of the great statesman that Solon undoubtedly 


" was. It is Solon’s contention that the success af the good and just 


man, who acts wisely and; with codrcination, if and when he is suc- 
cessful, will be more lasting than the success of the unjust and of 
the fool. But he is realist enough to point out at the same time that 
the good and just man is by no means always successful even with 
his most noble and well thought out plans, while thé fool may often 
have an unexpected, though temporary, success. This philosophy 
may not take into consideration the most tragie possibilities of 
human life; but it is on the whole good practical: wisdom and in no 
way at variance with itself. 

There is another small point in the same poem which may perhaps 
be mentioned. In the lines-which follow: 


£ ~ i 
‘71. IlAoórov 8 ov0tv répua redacpévoy avdpao. Keérat’ 
~ # ~ r4 
ot yàp vr hyewy cÀctorOV €yovoi Biov 
ld ? A z; £j v 
Aurdacius oreddover: TiS ay Kopéceey ümayras; 
, - 
| Képded tot Ürnrois magav àÜdvarou: 
~ s # ^ 
70. "Arn 8 éÉ abràv évadatvera, Hv ómóre Zevs 
, 4 » 3 3 
TEHYN, TELTOEVNV, AAADTE aAAos EXEL 


the author accepts F. Wehrli’s interpretation of ¿f ajróy in line 75, 
according to which the phrase mears from them, i.e., “from the 
human beings," instead of referring so «ép8ea in the preceding line. 
But this forced interpretation which, against the evidence of Solon's 
other poems, presupposes that Solon did not know how to write well, > 
since any reader wil naturally refer ¿É abrGv to xépdea, is quite 
unnecessary. For in the whole passage Solon speaks of men who 
find no end or limit in their pursuit of wealth. About these men he 
says that, while the gods may and very often will give them wealth 


- which is quite true, as ancient and modern »xperience shows—, 


1 See, for instance, Theognis, 355, where the word éc6A¢4 is also used 
without a moral connotation. 
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sometime and in the end ate will come out of this wealth and £s 
Such men. 

These may seem small and very special points. But the initial 
error has further eonsequenees. The analysis of Solon's poem is 
followed by a discussion of the poetry attributed io Theognis, Here 
_ the problem becomes much more complicated. For now one not only 
must consider whether two seemingly contradictory passages repre- 
sent really different but correlated parts of the same philosophy of 
_ life, as was the case in the passage discussed above, or whether they 
are expressions of changing moods, jusi as Solon, frag. 15, un- 
doubtedly expresses a more pessimistic mood than the rest of his 
poems, but one must also consider the possibility that the passages 
belong to different authors. 

Professor Greene is certainly right when he finds those sections of; 
the Theognidean collection especially inzeresting which consist of 
almost, but not altogether, literal repetitions of passages from the 
elegies of Solon. He tries to show that the slight changes in wording 
give these passages a new and different meaning and draws his con- 
elusions from this result. But, if one accepts the interpretation of 
the Solon passages. given above, the difference in meaning which he 
finds in the corresponding verses in the Theognidean collection (585- . 
590 and 227-232) disappears almost completely, except that the imi- 
tation is usually less well worded and less pointed than the original 
and sometimes seems to have misunderstood Solon’s thought, as 
possibly in verse 589. These passages then reveal themselves as 
nothing but paraphrases of the corresponding lines in Solon. The 
same, I believe, could be proved of the ocher imitations of Solon in 
the Theognis collection. 

This result is perhaps not quite without significance. Nobody, of 
course, can prove with any degree of certainty that the Solon imi- 
tations are actually the work of Theognis of Megara or belong to 
the same author as.most of the rest of zhe collection. But nobody 
can fail to notice—and this is also: pointed out by Professor Greene 
—that the Theognidean collection does contain sections expressing a 
moral philosophy which is hardly reconcilable with Solon’s con- 
victions and that some of these sections nevertheless are closely 
connected with passages which express z very Solonian view. The 
author rightly lays very much stress oh verses 383-392. Here, the 
poet says that “ even men who keep their fvuós away from 9eAà épya 
and love justice nevertheless fall into poverty, the mother of want 
and embarrassment (&ymgyavíg), which leads the @uuds of man astray, 
harming his mind (¢péves: really, his ability to aet aecording to 
reason) under the strain of dire necessity. And then a man will bear 
it to endure many shameful things, giving in to want which teaches 
@ man, even against his wil, many bad and unworthy things, lies, 
deception, and destructive strife, so that nothing seems criminal to 
him any more.” But this is followed immediately by a passage (893- 
898) which says that amid poverty and when want holds them in its 
grip the cowardly man and the man “who is much better” stand 
out more clearly. For the one in whose heart there are always 
straight thoughts will always have just ceeds in his mind, while the 
other’s, the coward’s mind, has no direction (follows neither good - 
nor bad). 
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It would be a dangerous method io attribute these lines to a dif- 
ferent poet, merely because they disagree with what precedes. For 
there are many parts in the collection which reveal the troubled mind 
of a man who sometimes despairs of the possibility of upholding his 
aristocratie principles of conduct in a changing and troubled world 
and then again exhorts himself and his friend Cyrnus to stick to 
them in spite of adverse circumstances. 

Before going further into this question, however, it may be advisable 
to cast a glance at still another poet whose attitude may throw some 
light on the relation of Theognis to Solon. In zhe second chapter of 


his book Greene discusses the famous seolion of Simonides of Ceos 


which is addressed to Scopas.* As everybody knows, Simonides in 
this poem eritieizes the famous saymg of Pittaeus of Mytilene that 
it is difficult to be a good man, foursquare in foot, hand, and mind, 
without blame and blemish. For, he answers, nobody, when misfor- 


tune, which makes men helpless, befalls him ean help falling short 


of this standard," ete. Then he goes on to say that he is willing to 


" praise anyone who does not do anything base of his own free will, 


and praises, in contrast to the ideal of a man who has all the aristo- 
eratie virtues, the “sound” man who is not reckless and knows how 
to practice that justice which is good for the ecmmunity. i 
Greene is quite right when he poiats out that this implies a demo- 
cratic code of ethics and in a way reflects the spirit of fifth century 
Athens; and likewise, when he says that Simonides takes Pittacus’ 
statement in an aristocratic sense and implicitly rejects the aristo- 
eratie code of an earlier period. Bat he does not mention the fact 
that the actual Pittaeus was not an aristocrat and that the éa@Adrns 
of which he spoke was probably also rather the civie virtue of a 
political leader who tries to steer his community safely through party 
strife and social dangers than the virtue of an aristocratic knight. 
It is, then, perhaps not quite without interest to connect this with 
the relation between Theognis and Solon and to compare the atti- ' 
tudes of the four men. Solon belonzed to the Athenian aristocracy, 
but he was also a civic leader who laid the foundations for the de- . 
velopment: of Athenian democracy. His ethical concepts afe still 
largely the old aristocratic ones. Yet they begin imperceptibly to be 
filled with a new content. Solon himself, it seems, was not aware of 
or did not believe in a break or inevitable conflict between the old 
and the new ethical standard. While he had to struggle and was 
well aware that the purest intention and the best laid plan do not 
always lead to success, he had no reason for despair, except perhaps 
in a temporary mood. The general tenor of his poems, therefore, is 


positive and optimistic, and his philcsophy, though it tries to consider 


all aspects of human hfe, is all of cne piece. 

Pittacus, like Solon, was a political leader in the struggle against 
the abuses of a purely feudalisbe régime. But, since he was not an 
aristocrat himself, the party hatred which he aroused in his oppo- 


* Greene, pp. 67 f.; Simonides, Trag. 4, Diehl. 

: Literally: * can help becoming Kasós. " But xaxés in this connection 
can hardly be translated except by ' ‘not coming up to the standard of 
the éc0Aós drop." | 

t Cf. Aleaeus, frag. 87, Diehl; cf. also scholium on Plato, Creat. 384 B 
(p. 16, ed. Greene); Zenobius, VI, 38; Plutarch, Amat. 763 E f.; ete. 
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nents was much more violent than the m um with whieh Solon 
had to siruggle. He, like Solon, expressed himself in the terms of the 
old aristocratic code. But in his ease it is even clearer that these 
terms are partly given a new content. If there is any truth in the 
stories which, are told about him, the meaning of his famous saying 
must be on the one hand that it is diffieult in a situation like his to . 
live up to all the demands of the old aristocratic code of honor, 
which, as usually happens in a time like his, he probably still re- 
spected, even while fighting the aristocrats themselves. It must also, 
however, mean that it is difficult to remair steadfast and unshakable 
in the pursuit of the good of the community against the pressure 
exercised by various parties and political groups. Both aspects of 
being éofAds were probably inseparable for him. But his troubles 
were greater and his view is less optimistic than that of his great 
contemporary Solon. If it is true that he made his famous statement 
when he abdicated, it does not necessarily mean that he found it 
impossible to remain an éo@Ads ivp, but ib does mean that he found 
it impossible to remain an éofAds àyjp and at the same time to 
continue to be the ruler of his city. 

The aristocrat Theognis, who lived in a time when not only the 
privileges of the aristocracy were breaking down but also the aristo- 
cratie code. of honor, was in a different position. Alecaeus already, 
when exiled, had quoted? the dictum of the Spartan Aristodamus, 
“Money makes the man. No poor man is ever noble (éc6Ads) or 
honored’ (riyos).” But here éo@Ads obviously refers only to the 
social station and has hardly any kind of ethical connotation. True, 
an exiled nobleman of the time of Aleaeus was not always in an 
enviable position; but he could always tind noble friends. Noble 
birth was still more or less universally acknowledged. Alcaeus lived 
always in the hope that his exile would be only temporary, and all 
his poems show clearly that he never lost his aristocratic pride or 
spirit. These conditions had changed at the time of Theognis. The 
time in general was no longer very favorable to aristocratic aspira- 
tions, and while the struggle between oligarchie and democratic forces 
was continuing in full force an aristocrat without money and political 
influence had but little claim to distinction and public consideration. 
In these circumstances it was natural tha; a conflict should develop 
between the desire to uphold the old code cf aristocratic ethies, which 
must have been difficult enough in a changed world, and the desire 
to regain a high station in lice by any means whether noble or 
ignoble. This is the background of Thecgnis’ poems and of the 
conflicting philosophies we find in them. As pointed out before, it is , 
impossible to prove that the paraphrases of passages from Solon’s 
poems which are found in the Theognidean collection belong to the 
same poet as do most'of the rest. But there 1s no serious reason to 
doubt that they belong in the same general setting. If they do belong 
to Theognis it 1s rather pathetic to see how this aristocratic reac- 
tionary consoles and exhorts himself with fragments from the work 
of the great aristocratic’ progressive of two or three generations 
before. 

Simonides of Ceos is again a forward looking man. He deliber- 
ately rejects the aristocratic ideal as incapable of realization in the 


* Frag. 101, Diehl; cf. also frag. 142. 
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world as it is, and replaces it by an ideal of more simple civie virtues. 
But it is perhaps not beside the poirt to stress the fact that he does 
not merely reject a more or less arbitrary eode of honor but that his 
eode is altogether mueh more modest in the moral demands whieh it 
makes on the individual person than the code of the gr eat aristocratic- 
democratic statesman Solon and oz the popular leader Pittaeus. 
Remembering Socrates’ opinion of Athenian democracy and the 
actual internal breakdown of this democracy im the last quarter of 
the fifth century, one may add the perhaps not untimely remark 
that a democracy which reduces its ethical—and intellectual—ideal to 


the capabilities and achievements of the average man may not be the | 


most desirable form of democracy. The democracy which Solon may 
have envisaged was of a different kind. 

.This very inadequate attempt to earry the analysis of one infi- 
nitely small part of the author’s subject a little further will never- 
theless suffice to show that the opinions of ancient poets and thinkers 
about fate, the gods, and the origin of the evil which befalls us are 
largely dependent on their ethical ecncepts and on the political and 
social conditions in which these concepts were formed. These factors 
must be taken into consideration if we wish to know not merely what 
the ancients thought about fate, good, and evil and how they differed 
in their opinions, but alsc’why they ceme to such different conclusions. 


That it was impossible for the author to pursue these questions in . 


all direetions—an adequate analysis of the Theognis-collection alone 
from this point of view would almost have required a book—does not 
detract from the value of his work. It does, however, indicate in 
what way the present work should he used. It will certainly not be 
put to the best use if it is accepted as the last word on the subjeet. 
But it presents extraordinarily rich material for thought, both philo- 
sophical and historical. With the enormous wealth of problems that 
ean be found in it, it may perhaps also help to overcome the strange 


. notion which still seems prevalent among young classicists and in 


the outside world, that the field ofthe classics is exhausted and that 
nothing new can be done unless new material is discovered. 


KURT VON FRITZ. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. : 
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Cora E. Lurz, editor. Dunchad: Glossae in Martianum. Lancaster, 
Pa. Lancaster Press, 1944. Pp.xxx + 68. $1.50. (Philological 
Monographs, American, Philologieal Association, XII.) 

The history of classical studies during the Middle Ages, which 


should bé of equal interest to classical scholars and to medievalists, 
is still a little known subject. Students of medieval literature have 


been chiefly concerned with poetry and theology, whereas classical 


scholars have either disregarded the medieval glosses'and commen- 
taries on ancient authors or merely searched them for fragments of 
lost ancient materials. Consequently, most of these glosses and com- 
mentaries have remained unpublished and even unnoticed, and Sir 
J. E. Sandys, in his authoritative History of Classical Scholarship, 
devotes to them hardly a passing remark, while concentrating on the 
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classical quotations found in the works of medieval poets, and phi- 
losophers. A history of classical scholarship in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, conceived along the same lines, would thus consist of the 
elassieal quotations found in the works of novelists and seientists, 
without paying any attention to the achisvements of contemporary 
philologists or historians. For the medieval glosses and commen- 
taries are the works of the medieval sehool teachers who were the 
successors of the ancient grammarians and the predecessors of the 
Renaissance humanists and the modern philologists. The content of 
these glosses reflects the learning of their time; the limits of the 
knowledge of the commentators, and even their errors, are as impor- 
tant as their actual insight, if we are to determine their place in the 
history of classical scholarship as compared with their predecessors 
and their successors. It is for this reason that every edition of 
medieval glosses should be gratefully acknowledged as a valuable 
contribution to our scanty knowledge of that kind of literature. 
Miss Lutz who some years ago published the glosses'of Johannes 
Seottus Eriugena on Martianus Capella (see this Journal, LXIII 
[1942], pp. 480 ff.) has now added to her former work a critical 
edition of the glosses of Dunchad on the same author. These glosses, 
which cover Book IV as well as parts of Books IT and V, had been 


'. edited in part by Manitius, but are now published for the first time 


in their entirety. The edition is based on the single extant manu- 
seript, Paris. lat. 12960, from Corbie. The author, about whom very 
little is known, was an Irish bishop who taught in Rheims during 
the early ninth century. The glosses seem to be based on his class 
lectures. | 

Most of the glosses are short explanations of words or names. 
Occasionally, the author refers to textual variants found in different 
manuscripts (p. 6). There are references to Christian theological 
conceptions as well as to some widely knówn ideas of ancient phi- 
losophy and cosmology, such as the four 2lements two of which are 
active and two passive (p. 3), the harmcny of the spheres (p. 4), 
the world soul (p. 8). He distinguishes grammatical and dialectical 
genus (p. 21). In discussing the origin of accidents, he supports a 
theory of reminiscence that is vaguely similar to Plato, but combines 
it in a curious fashion with the dogma of original sin (pp. 22 f.). 
He tries to relate:the five Zsagogae, that is, the five concepts treated 
in Porphyry's Isagoge, to the ten eategcries of Aristotle (p. 33). 
Plato and Archimedes are classified as astrologers (p. 12), Aristotle 
as a musician (p. 13), Parmenides as an Egyptian city (p. 18). 
Equally eurious are the remarks on other ancient philosophers (p. 
13), or the following statement on Aristotle: “ Ante Aristotelem 
ignorabant homines nomina rerum, sed ipse eis dedit nomina" (p. 
15). Some non-classical expressions are interesting as possible eon- 
tributions to medieval Latin terminologz, such as deseriptionalis 
(p. 16), aeeidentia (for acciders, p. 23), noscibilitas (p. 30). 

The text has been carefully transcribed and emended by the editor, 
and very few of her readings are open to doubt or discussion., On 
p. 3, line 9 (69, 14) I should propose tune quum instead of tua quae. 
On p. 15, lines 32 f. (151, 9) I do not understand et licet. On p. 21, 
line 36 I propose forma est instead of formae sunt. I do not under- 
‘stand the sentence. on p. 31, lines 14 ff. Ferhaps the reading should 
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be contineri instead of continere, but sola vero corpora remains 


" obscure. 


The editor has verified most of the quotations found in the glosses, 
and illustrated the text with useful notes (pp. 51-56). In the ap- 
pendix, she discusses the relation of Dunchad’s text of Martianus 
to that of Dick’s edition (pp. 57,59), and the value of a ninth- 
century manuseript of Martianus in Naples that was not utilized by 
Dick (pp. 60-62). The nicely printed volume contains useful indices, 
and a learned introduetion in whieh the editor diseusses the content, 
sources, and style of the glosses as well as the condition of the unique 
manuseript, and her own method of editing the text. She emphasizes 
that the glosses of both Dunehad and Johannes Scottus are probably 
based on an earlier, lost commentary, and that both were utilized in 
the influential commentary of Remigius of Auxerre. , 

Miss Lutz should be congratulated upon her competent performs 
ance of an ungrateful, but important task, and it is to be hoped that 
she will continue her work in this field and eventually publish a 
eritieal edition of the commentary on Martianus Capella by Remigius 
of Auxerre. 

PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


DznigHT Toutes: The Banquet-Libations of the Greeks. Ann Arbor, 
Edwards Brothers, Ine, 1943. Pp. viid 114 (Bryn Mawr 
Diss.) | 


In three chapters entitled The Banquet, The Formal Banquet- 
libation, and The Sacred Drinks the author assembles and discusses 
the evidenee, almost entirely literary, for the offerings of wine and 
the circumstances of these offerings in the domestic ritual of the 
Greeks during the fifth and fourth centuries. The evidence is classi- 
fied according to the kind of literature in which it is found. The 
task is systematically and competently done. The reader may not 
accept all the conclusions and may feel that the investigation at 
some points should have been carried further. The subject presents 
opportunities for varied interpretations. 

he first banquet-libation was for Zeus and the Olympians, the 
second for the heroes, the third for Zeus Soter. The sacred drinks 
supplementary to the libations were dedicated to four deities, 
Hygieia, Hermes as guardian of the house, Zeus Soter as its pro- 
tector, and Agathos Daimon as divin2 agent of good fortune. These 
offerings were inspired by reverence for the gods and concern for. 
the individual. The author concludes that of the libations only one, 
that to Zeus Soter, was definitely associated with domestic cult 
(p. 60). The heroes who received the second libation were in origin 
public heroes. It is, however, hard to believe that the heroes who 
received the scraps of food which fell from the table to the floor 
of a house were not the same as those who received a libation of 
wine in the same house. They thus received both food and drink. 


Apparently the heroes were male only, a limitation which may mean 


that the offering in origin was for a dead man. 
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The alliance of the ritual of sacrifice and that of the banquet 
discussed by the author (pp. 10, 19, 33-34) is of great importance. 
Sacrifice sometimes was followed by a blood-offering to the dead as 
in the ease of the hero Phocos (Pausanias, X, 4, 10). ‘The libation 
of wine to heroes may have been a substitute in some cases for one 
of blood. There ean have been hardly any essential difference in 
idea between the offerings to the hero Pkccos and to the shades of 
the dead by Odysseus on the one hand and the libation to the heroes 
at a banquet on the other. In all three libations may have lurked 
' the idea that the drink induced a spirituel presence. Such identity 
would give added point to the figure of speech which the author 
cites from the Agamemnon of Aeschylus (p. 63). Clytemnestra 
“snared " Agamemnon in a net (like a hunted animal?) and com- 
pared the third blow which she dealt kim to the third banquet- 
libation poured to Hades, the soter of the dead. The blood of Aga- 
memnon whieh streamed forth after the third blow is thus eompared 
to the wine of the third libation. The author aecepts the eonventional 
interpretation of the figure, bui the poet here seems to be alluding 
to the ancient bouphonia of the Athenian acropolis, comparing 
Agamemnon to the ox which was annually slain at the altar where 
it ate of an offering to all the gods. The bouphonia was first 
performed in order “to put an end to a terrible drought “which 
afflicted Athens, and regularly commemorated thereafter to safe- 
guard Attica against a repetition of the disaster. The cessation of 
the drought explains the poet’s comparison of Clytemnestra’s re- 
joieing to that of growing corn in the rain. As the blood of the 
sacrificed ox by bringing rain caused the ‘corn to rejoice, so the 
blood of Agamemnon caused Clytemnestra to rejoice. It is possible 
that the victim of the Bouphonia was a theriomorphic Zeus. Aeschy- 
lus may well have known that Agamemnon was worshipped as Zeus 
at Sparta. The third libation with which Clytemnestra compares the 
blood of Agamemnon was poured to Zeus Soter. To Zeus Olbios of 
taurine character a bull was sacrificed (cf. Mendel, Catalogue des 
Sculptures, II, pp. 39-40). 

The author believes, and righily, that the nature of the banquet- 
libation ean be illuminated by a study of the deities to whom it was 
‘poured. In accordance with this principle the libation from the first 
erater to Zeus and the Olympians should be eonsidered in the light 
of the proeession in honor of Dionysus which stopped at the altar of 
the twelve gods in the agora at Athens. In the early period the 
banquet-libation was addressed to all the gods of Olympus. Was a 
libation poured to them as a rite of zhe Dionysiae procession? 
Furthermore, this intimate association with the Olympians is shown 
again by the seating of the priests of many deities on either side of 
the priest of Dionysus Eleuthereus in the theater at Athens and by 
the xotvoSwpia in its orchestra.  Partievlar ‘significance should be 
given in this connection to the act, noted by the author, that Attie 
comedy is a main literary source for tke banquet and the sacred 
drinks. The feast, | like the marriage, was an integral part of comedy. 
There was a éoriaropetoy in the Bakeheion at Athens (Ath. Mitt., 1894, 
p. 260, line 140) which need rot have b2en a late innovation. As 
gods of the symposium Zeus Meilichios and Zeus Soter were probably 
Dionysiae in character like Zeus Phibos. The statue of the latter 
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at Megalopolis (Pausanias, VIII, 31, 4) held a cup in one hand 
and a thyrsus in the other. Upon the thyrsus was perched an eagle. 
The Sophoclean title of Zeus Peusilypos is unusual, as the author 
remarks, but readily intelligible in the light of the Zeus Philios of 
Megalopolis. Aeschylus calls Zeus Soter oikopúAać, which probably 
refers to the god in the form of a snake, olko@tAc&: ddis. Zeus 
Meiliehios appears on an Attie stele (Cook, Zeus, II, p. 1108, fig. 
944) as a snake or in human form holding a cornucopia, and there- 


. fore resembles Agathos Daimon. The titles Meiliehios, Soter, 


Philios, and Agathos, like that of Zeus Olbios, are all euphemistic. 

The libation to Zeus Soter was poured by all the feasters together, 
whereas the sacred drink was consumed by the individual The 
author concludes that the god was addressed as protector of the house 
when the third libation was poured and as protector of the individual 
when the drink sacred to him was consumed. His eup “may have 
been a token of gratitude for the safe outcome of the feast ” (p. 96).. 
These conclusions do not seem adequate to the reviewer. They do 
rot satisfy the chthonic character of Zeus Soter. He is rather Soter 
for the dead. The libation to him does not seem to differ essentially 
in its purpose from that offered to the heroes. The. Orphie tablets 
tell initiates that they will be gcds instead of mortals. They were 
apparently to exceed the status of heroes and become deities. The 
heroes are in origin the heroized dead of the household, although 
the author notes that there is no clear proof taat the libation for 
the heroes was for the dead of the private house (p.59). The publie 
heroes are very probably secondary, developing from kings like the 
Argive Adrastus. The royal palace was a house. 

The sacred drinks are explained és propitiations of the powers 
directly concerned with the needs of the banqueters (p. 105). The 
eup of Agathos Daimon was the most usual. For it eomedy is the 
main source of information. This eup was passed to each banqueter 
for a sip of its unmixed wine. The possibility that the unmixed 
wine served a chthonic purpose is hinted by the fact that in Homer 
the libation of such wine was used only in the sanction of an oath. 
Not all oaths were in the name oi the deities’ of Hades, but Hera in 
Homer swears by the Styx and calls upon the divinities in Tartarus 
as witnesses. The interpretation of the cup of unmixed wine ^ as 
an appeal to divine principle which attended the individual and 
through which he attained good fortune” (p. 83), the interpretation 
of the banqueters’ remark *Ayafot Aaipovos as * Take the eup of 
Agathos Daimon " (p. 88), and thirdly the interpretation that “ both 
pure wine and a daimon were capable of harming a human being; a 
small taste of the wine and the aaject:ve agathos insured that neither 
would prove injurious” (p. 90)—these interpretations seem to the 
reviewer to miss the deep significance of the rite. The banqueters’ 
sip of unmixed wine was a pagan ecmmuhion of value both to the 
Lving and the dead. Dionysus tke gad of wine, with whom Agathos 
Daimon has been identified by some scholars, was also a god of 
immortality. The Vedie cousins of the Greeks exclaimed “ We have 
drunk soma, we have become immortal, we have entered into light, 
we have known the gods.” The cantharus is disproportionately 
large in an archaic Spartan grave-relief because of the mystic 
meaning of the content of that cup. In Middle Helladie graves 
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at Corinth T. L. Shear found cups "md elose to the mouths of the. 
skulls (A.J.A., XXXIV [1930], p. 406). Perhaps these eups 
assured the dead of a return to consciousness and articulate expres- 
sion as did.the offering by ‘Odysseus which Teiresias drank, Hesiod ` 
called the souls of men of the golden age Gaíuoves. ‘The Agathos 
Daimon was perhaps closely skin to them. These Salpoves are the 
cousins of the «goes of the An shesteria. . The theory is confirmed by 
the Boeotian festival which corresponded ‘to the Athenian Anthe- | 
steria. It began with a sacrifice to Agathos Daimon when the new 
wine was openéd on the day called "Ayatot Aaipovos. The value of 
this evidence is underestimated by the author (p. 81). | 
The importance of the libation is’seen in the fact that all the 
religious elements of the symposium were connected with it (p. 27). 
Wreaths were distributed and incense used before the libation was 
poured and the paean was sung immediately afterward. These 
+ elements seem to the reviewer to share the originally chthonic char- 
acter of the banquet-libations. In a szene on an Apulian crater 
(Furtwaengler-Reichhold, Griech. Vasenm., pl. 10) an Orphie initiate 
places a wreath upon his head as he approaches the palace of Hades. 
Aristophanes has one of his characters say “ We should not thus lie 
in state crowned and anointed unless the moment we descended (to 
Hades) it were necessary to drink” (Kock, Com. Att. Fragm., I, 
p. 517). Garlands of gold’ leaves and alabastra for ointment have 
been found in graves and are represented together with the fillets of 
‘prophecy (Philostratus, Imagines, II, 33) in a frieze painted in a 
tomb at Kertch of the late fourth ‘century (Rostovtzeff, Ancient 
Decorative Painting, pl. XXVI). Perhaps the participants in a 
banquet not only wreathed bui anointed themselves before pouring 
the libations and partaking of the cup of the Agathos Daimon, the 
god of the daimones. The Orphie mystat in their symposium in 
Hades (Plato, Republic 36303 wore crowns. For them eternal in- 
toxieation was “the finest reward of virtue." The wreath was 
therefore something more than a “symbol of joy in the feast and a 
guarantee of the purity of those who poured. the libations ” (p. 29). 
It may have been a symbol of vietory waieh would explain Pindar's 
complicated comparison of libations and epinicia cited by the author 
(p.55). The libation to Zeus Soter and the banquet-wreath may be 
. the mystie counterpart of the martial invoeation of Zeis awrnp Kai 
Niky (Xenophon, Anab., I, 3, 16). The Mithraie initiate when 
offered a crown upon a spear refused it saying that Mithras was his . 
crown, thus playing upon the word pirpa “ victor’s chaplet.” A 
'. banquet marked the end of the mission of Mithras upon, the earth 
(Cumont, M. et M., I, p. 175). Perhaps the banquet in Greece in 
origin commemorated the death of a warrior, and the garland his 
vietory over death. The garland of flowers on the altar whieh 
Xenophanes mentions as in the room of a symposium is perhaps the 
early prototype of the garland carved cn Roman sepulehral altars, 
in imitation obviously.of real garlands so used. A garlanded Buyds 
ean hardly have been a hearth (p.22). -The garland of the altar. 
‘at a symposium must have expressed tke same idea as that on the | 
head of the symposiast. . 
The choral paean whieh was sung after the libation has Been 
derived from a primitive ery to dispel evil (pp. 30-31). It may 
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rather have been a paean of vistory, thus sharing the character of 
the wreath. In the Apulian vase-painting cited, Orpheus plays the 
lvre as the foremost of his initzates crowns himself. The paean of 
Fhilodamus invoking Dionysus with the words i) wadv, 10. corp! 
suggests a close connection of zhe god’s functions as healer and as 
saviour. As Palan and Soter at Delphi he encroaches upon the 
functions of Asclepius, the healer, who raised the dead to life at the 
same sanctuary. 

The Agathos Daimon is very probably to be identified with 
Zagreus, who was seized and slain by seven Titans and then buried at 
Delphi where he arose from the dead. This identification would 
E explain the curious expression in the Peace of Aristophanes which 
hg troubled a seholiast. Trygaeus ealls upon seven groups of men— 
farmers, merchants, craftsmen, workmen, meties, foreigners, and 
islanders—to seize Agathos Daimon: iprdoat dyafod Saipovos (300). 
The author takes åprágaı to mean “drink deep” but the infinitive- 
alludes rather to the seizure of the young Dionysus by the seven 
“Titans. In the next, verse (301) the chorus calls upon the seven 
groups to take the straight road to cwragpía “ salvation.” The deity: 
to be resurrected is Peace who is drAaureAwrdryn (308). The passage 
is quite Dionysiae m its allusions. When Philocleon in the Wasps 
(525) vows never to drink the axpdrov picbdy dao) Sdipovos if he 
does not abide by the decisicn of the judges, the piofds is not a fee 
to Agathos Daimon as the author believes (p.84) but rather a 
; wage, i.e. a reward, which the Daimon pays. Plato in the passage 

cited: deseribes the eternal intoxieaton in Hades as a KáAÀta TOY 
dperys pio 0óy. Philocleon in other wards, if he does not show dpern, 
, Says he should not receive the pay for it. In the archaic Spartan `~ 
'grave-stelae one sees Dionysus or Agathos Daimon offering the 
reward, the eantharus of wine, to those newly arrived before his 
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throne. 
À. The larger eritieism of the dissertation which the reviewer makes 
is that the rites of the banquet are not considered as closely related 
" to a central idea. For such, i; seems, one is justified in seeking. 
y The eonelusions that “the libations to a particular god are an act 


of reverence because of special circumstances rather than because of 
any association of the god with the banquet” (p.46) and that the 
efficacy of wreaths and the paean was no greater than that of the 
modern knocking on wood (2.34) do not tell the whole story. The 
fact that the Homeric libation was poured yduadis, “on the ground," 
indicates an origthal offering to the deities of earth and an ancient 
tradition behind the statement of a Pindarie scholiast that the second 
libation was poured to Ge end zhe heroes. The Orphie initiate tells 
the guardians of the spring of Memory that he is a child of earth and 
heaven and of heavenly lineage. Tkus any offering on his behalf 
would logically include the powers of the underworld as well as the 
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Olympians. 
The theory that the deities of the banquet were a closely related 
FX group receives some support from a chapter of Athenian topography. 
Pausanias on entering the city (I, 2, 5) saw a colonnade which 
i contained sanctuaries of the gods in which was a house consecrated 


to Dionysus Melpomenus with statues of the healing Athena, Zeus, 
Memory, the Muses, Apollo and a mask of the Dionysiae Acratus. 
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Beyond the temenos of Dionysus was a house containing a repre- 
sentation in clay of Amphictyon feasting Dionysus and the other 
gods. Acratus “ Unmixed” may be another name for Agathos 
Daimon for whom unmixed wine was sipped.  Hygieia is here 
Athena Hygieia. Of particular-interest are Memory and the Muses. 
The Orphie drank from the spring of Memory when he descended to 
Hades. In the worship of Epieteta and her family as heroes a 
banquet was served in a sanezuary of the Muses (p. 16, note 31). 
Apollo belongs with the Muses but he may owe his presence here to 
his close association with Dionysus at Delphi.. The citation of the 
passage is the more germane heeause this Amphictyon instituted the 
custom of drinking unmixed wine. 

The belief of the reviewer is that a common idea underlay the 
libations, sacred drinks, and the minor appurtenances of the banquet 
and that the banquet in origin was in honor of the dead, who, con- 
> ceived as heroes on their way :o divinity, were capable of bestowing 
or refusing to bestow blessings upon their descendants according as 
they provided or failed to provide these heroes with food and drink, 
and propitiated the gods with whom they and the banqueters after 
them would be ovpadra. The symposium was in a sense an anticipa- 
tion of that which would be their káAAicrov àperzs pioÜóv. Accord- 
ing to Xenophanes the libation was accompanied by a prayer that 
those who poured it might. have the power to act justly. These ' 
symposiasts who hymned the god with edijpors pido’ must be 
evppoves dydpes. 


GEORGE W. ELDERKIN. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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En I. Rosvovrzerr, A. R. BznLINGER, F. E. Brown, and C. B. 
WELLES, editors. The Excavations at Dura-Europos. Pre- 
liminary Report of the Ninth Season of Work, 1935,1936. 
Part I: The Agora and Bazaar. New Haven, Yale University 
Press; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1944, Pp. xi + 270; 98 figs.; 30 pls. $5.00. 


The excavations started in 1928 at Dura-Europos, the royal 
Seleucid colony, a kind of half-way house on the road from Syrian 
Antioch to Seleucia-on-the-Tigris, are anong the most important of 
recent years, and it is a remarkable achievement that they have been 
published so promptly. This is the ninth such monograph issued 
and, though called a preliminary report, is an exhaustive study of 
the agora and bazaar unearthed in the ninth campaign of 1935-1936, 
called Part I. The second part will include the Palace of the Dux 
and the Necropolis, and later will be treated the Dolicheneum, the 
temple of Zeus Megistos, the temple of the Gaddé, the house of 
Lysias, some other private houses, and the ramp outside the walls. 
Part I lacks a much needed general index which it is hoped will be 
included in Part II. 

Section G comprises eight blocks, the geographical and vital center 
of the city, which in Hellenistic times was the agora, and in the 
Parthian and Roman periods the quarter of the bazaars. The agora 
area, of 23,510 sq. meters was about fiv2 per cent of the total city 
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area, a little less than that of the agora at Magnesia-on-the-Meander , 


or of the south agora of Miletus, bui four times that of the Priene 
agora. Main Strect and Streets D, 4, and 5 were the main arteries of 
traffie and were wider than any other streets, just as at Olynthus Main 
Street (Avenue B) and other avenues were wider than the streets. 
The bazaars consisted of small private houses and: shops opening on 
streets, many of which fail to fall into alignment with the regular 
plan of the rest of tke city. More than three-fifths of Area G, 
equalling 24,000 square meters, has bcen excavated ir. the course of 
fourteen years. Most of the houses are more compact and have more 
rooms than the houses cf Hellenic Olynthus. They are distinetly 
Hellenistic, using a unit foot of 0.352 m. instead of the Olynthian 
foot of 0.295m. or 0.328 m. Durz blocks (bigger than those of 
Priene and Miletus) were 100 by 260 ft., but Olynthian blocks were 
bigger and longer. 120 by 300 ft. Streets at Duru are generally 18 
feet wide; at Olyuthus east-west streets were about 17 ft. wide, but- 
north-south avenues were 24 (venae B) to 30 ft. wide (Avenue E, 
to be published in Olynthus, XII). Dura has some streets 24 ft. wide, 
and Main Street is 86 ft. wide. In the Snal period (100-256 A.D.) 
most of the ordinary streets were less than 6.38 m. wide. Dura is 
another example of the Hellenistic standarcized Seleucid mass pro- 
duction of cities with bloeks with a length to width ratio of 2 to 1. 
In many eases, however, one sees at Dura the influence of Olynthus, . 
confirming the idea that Macedonians founded Dura-Europos (cf. 
Sirabo, 525). The dwelling at the southwest corner of Block G6 
(Fig. 77), known as Cumoni’s House, has a long andron (D2H in 
Block GG) with raised border on all sides of a central sunken area, 
which is decidedly Olynthian, and one could cite other Dura parallels 
(as for example B42 in Bleek G2; D6 in Block G3; A58 in Block 
G4; C2 and E3 in Block G5; H2 and £ in Block G7; DZ in Block G8; 
cte, ef. Fig. 73). Court 89 with a estern and entrance to 92 (like 
the Olynthian pastas) and with 3 rocms (70', 70, and 90) north of 
92 is certainly of an Olynthian type, but Brown thinks that the 
pastas-like room is the main living room (p. 40, Figs. 13 and 80). 
“Methods of construction of foundations and walls, of doorways 
ant antefixes, and certain features of the agora buildings are purely 
Greek or even Olynthian and have no parallels in the later Parthian 
architecture of other Dura buildings or in the earlier architecture of 
the East. The agora buildings have the Greek or Olynthian tiled 
gabled roof with antefixes, in contrast:to the later city of flat roofs. 
‘The pottery is much later than that of Olynthus, some of it, however, 
as early as the third century B.C. Most of the houses are of a very 
different and later type. A few of the finds remind one of Olynthus. 
The neck of a stamped Thasian mupaora (p. 169, No. 938, Pl. XX, 
where the last letters given.in the text are not clear in the ilustra- 
tion), with Lhe name IIpnéizodcts, must be early, since such Thastar. 
stamped inscriptions (not with the same name, however) were found 
at Glynthus dating shortly before 848 B.C. References to Grakov. 
Ola Greek Ceramic Stamps (in Russian, Moscow, 1928), and to the 
frequent cecurrence of the name (though not in Pape) in Thasian 
inscriptions might have been added (2f. I. G., XII, 8, index, p. 197). 
The Dura agora buildings are certa:nly Hellenistic and must have 
been started about 300 B. C. They continued till about 120 B.C. 
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as is shown .by inscriptions, potsherds, and pieces of architecture. 
Pari, of an antefix, with a female mask, Fig. 85, Pl. XVIII, 1 (pp. 
11, 165), found beneath the agora, secms to be cf local clay, but the 
type is archaic and comes from north Greek facial antefixes. It is 
surely the oldest piece in Dura, not iater than 300 B. C., and proba- 
bly comes from a mold made in Macedonia or even Olynthus before 
the founding of Dura. 

After the chapters on The Hellenistie Agora, The Bazaar Quarter, 
and Houses and Shops of the Final Period, with 85 figures in the 
texi (but fourteen of them actually are on separate thin loose shects 
awkwardly placed in a pocket inside the back cover without consecu- 
tive numbering, and wilhont any clear indication of the Euphrates, 
the citadel, the Roman camp, the Mithruenm, the baths, the church, 
the synagogue, or any of the street names), F. E. Brown devotes 
pages 159-168 to Sculpture and Painting. The gypsum relief of 
-Hercules slaying ihe Nemean lion (Pl. XV) is crude and stiff and 
conceptual, breasts, navel, lion’s mane, and texture of club indicated ' 
by circles. The relief of "Hercules (Pl. XV, 2) holding a eantharus 
(wrongly spelt cantherus, p. 160) is bolder and better. pl XVI 
shows a pair of graceful bronz» Hellenistie statuettes, cast solid, of a 
syrinx player and a piper. Pl. XIX shows a mosi interesting plaster 
painted relief plaque of Verus Anadyomene, east from a ‘tnold, 
similar to some published by Cumont, ae de Dura-Ewropos, p. 
220. Brown says (p. 167) that she was “ the tutelary divinity of ‘the 
guild of entertainers and prostitutes en made House C their head- 
quarters.” The inscriptions from Block G3 are published by Brown 
(pp. 168-176), those from Blovk G7 by C. B. Welles (pp. 176-185). 
Onc has the-alphabet, but to it are added a w B v y, which I should 
interpret as an att 'empt to recte the alphabet at the same time for- 
wards and backwards, aw, By, yx, od, ctc. 

The Greek mseription (p. 177) honoring Julius Terentius, a tell- 
known Dura tribune erg vov, which is the usual spelling, cf. 
Sardis, VII, 1, p. 10, No. 56), seems to be a sepulchral epitaph, and 
yet it was found i in a house. Was it a eopy of the real tombstone or 
a monument erected apart from the tomb or a temporary burial to 
be reinoved to the cemetery later? éXadpà kavya te yata is the Latin 
“sit tibi terra levis," for which a reference might have been given 
to Harike, Sit tibi terra levis, formulae auae fuerunt feta (1901). 
I believe that, the formula arose in Rome from those acquainted with 
the Greek anthology but almost died out there, though 11 flourished 
in Africa, Asia Minor, Spain, and Germany. It was cominon in the 
Romanized portions of the Empire, usuc by slaves, frcedmen, and 
soldiers (cf. Latiimore, Themes in Greeb and Latin Spitaphs, pp. 
65 ff.). Generally the Greek has xovdéa (so J. G, XII, 151, 3-4, 
Rhodes, 1st century B. C., and xoúgnv yabav in Kaibel, Epigrammata 
- Gr "ed, 569, 5, Rome), but in I. G., XII, 1, 148 (Rhodes), we have 
yata Dade), 1 in Preisigke, Sammelbuch G riechischer Urkunden aus 
Ayynten, No. 315 ( Alexandria) adp oct yh YéÉVALTO, and in Kaibel, 
op. cit., 195 (Crete, Ist century of our cra) yatay £yow éXadpdv, In 
I. G., XI 1, 153 (Rhodes) we have kaAvz Tot, but the combination of 
eAadpa and xaddwar 1s unknown to me. 

In Appendix I (pp. 187-202) K. Lehmann publishes an inter- 
esting thin slab of cast bronze representing a Roman pelta or 
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Amazon shield, in the form of a crater from which a vine springs 
between griffins’ heads, 4 :tandard finial, Appendix IT on Dipinti 
(pp. 203-267) dating between 250 aud 256 A.D. is a dissertation 
presented to Yale University by Heinrich Tmmerwahy. Here is re- 
corded a group of entertainers and prostitutes with interesting names 
and spellings such as eirevikys = «irevéykgs, dide == Sidor. (p. 214). 
Much new information is here bronght to bear on dancers, actors, 
and mime-performers, especially thos: who followed the army. I 
should prefer kouyon (== coun) as on pp. 218, 268, to xóuow« on 
p. 270, and Cassius Dio (p. 258) to Dio Cassius (p. 256). ` 


; Davin M. ROBINSON. 
"Dus Joans Hoerxins UNIVERSITY, 
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Harorp B. Jarres. Horace: An Essay in Poetic Therapy. Chicago; 
Illinois, 1944. Pp. vy -+-100. (Diss.). 


This University of Chicago dissertation is concerned with te 
ethical content of Horatian Odes and, specifically, with the motives 
that led Horace to choose lyric as the medium for expressing 
philosophical! doctrines thet are also included in his Satires and 
Epistles. In order to clesr the ground for this investigation, the 
author devotes his firs:.chapter to an analysis of the fundamental 
philosophical ideas in these non-yrieal works, which “ contaix all 
the dostrines found in the Odes” (p. 2). - 

Chapter IT, entitled * The Therapeutic Theory,” considers first the 
passages in the Satires and Epistles wherein the diseases of the soul 
are likened to physical aliments, the better writers and speakers to 
meliores medici. The poet himself appears first as a layman, eon- 
sulting as physicians his literary prececessors; later as a medicus in 
his own right, preseribing for the spiritual ills of his eontemporavies 
and successors. AL this point the question naturally arises why 
Horace felt that he could “ preseribe " most effectively in the lyric 
form. A clue to the answer Dy. Jaffee finds in Epistles, 1, 2, in the 
poet’s analysis of Homer's technique. In this passage Horace points 
out that there is not only an antithesis between the Iliad and Odyssey, 
but that within each of these poems there is a principle ol! balance. 
This use of contrast which Horace uses successfully in his lyrie 
poems “could reach only partial fulfillment in satire" (p.27), 
since the satirie form lends itself to the criticism of vitia without 
offering opportunity fer the praise of virtus. Continuing the medi- 
cal enalogy, ^ while satire had offered ample opportunity to expose 
the disease, the ode offered move ample means of healing it as well” 
(p. 28). Furthermore, Horace rejects satire as a vehicle for his 
therapeutic freatment because such writing lacks the emotional 
appeal that is associated with Iyrie poctry. He himself explieitly 
states that satire is not divinely inspired in the same sense, for 
example, as is the poetrv of Ennius. 

Having established the thesis that “the two prineiples of balance 
and inspiration led Horace to abandon the satiric form, the author 
considers the reason for the choice of lyric in preference to epie or 
drama. So far as the former is concerned, Horace’s own words 
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are used to show that he felt himself incapable of writhug good 
epie. In sdditioa to the passazes cited (A. P., 38-40; Ep, LL 
250-9) Jaffee mipht have considered Sai. lI, 1, 12-15, where Horace 
in disclaiming his z bility to w rite epic paro lies che epic style suecess- 
fully. F ?nrihen nore, in order to work out his therapeutic principles 
Horace felt that he must make use of precept and example and that 
he must stand in mor, intimate relation to his reacer (the physician- 
patient analogy again) than do the writers of either epie or draina. 

The final ehapter is devoted to a study of representative lyrics, 
classified according to the poets use of precept ard example, wideh, 
the author shows, were sometimes used seperately, nnd at other limes 
eombined in a single ode. Jaffee concludes that Horace’s partieular 
contribution to lyrie poetry lay in his use of precept and example 
combined with the principle of balance ard contrast. “ These new 
techniques were created in answer to ihe demands of poetie therapy, 
since they were ways in which the trentmer.t used E uld be presented 
most effectively against a therapeutic end” (p. 7 

Three appendices deal with odes 1n which Bons did not use the 
ieehniques elaborated in the preceding chapters. The group dis- 
cusscd im Appendix A the’ author believes was composed before 
Horace had urystallized his method. For the odes cf the fourth 
book and the so-eallel Roman Odes, considered, respectively, in 
Appendices B and C, Jaffee feels that the technique developed to 
advance ihe therapeutie treatment would not have been effective. 

To this reviewer the author's analysis of the odes ana his eonclu- 
sions eonceruimg Horace’s contribution to lyrie poetry sre more eon- 
vincing than his theory as to the motives that led the pocet to develop 
his new technique. Granted that Horace was iuterestel in spiritual 
therapy ond that he nade use of precept end example as well as of 
the principle of balance and contrast in his lyrics, the relationship 
between these two facts does not scem to this reader to be established. 


Dororay M. HoBATHAN. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


E. M. W. Trnuyarv. The Whzabethan World Picture. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. vill + 105. $1.75. 


Within the compass of a hundred pages, Professor Tillyard, em- 
ploying familiar passages from Spenser, Shakespeare, Raleigh, and 
Hooker for illustrations, reveals to us a web of thinking that he 
calls “ the Elizabethan world picture.” It 1 13, he says; “ the mediacval 
world picture as modified by the Tudor regime "; and so he joins the 
band of scholars that has, m recent years, Leen denyiug the existence 
of ihe Renaissance as a cultural entity, preferring to think of it 
either as the eptgonos of the Middle Ages or as the seminary of the 
Enlightenment. Tillyard, consequently, indicates that the word 
arder is the halimark of the Elizabethars end finds this term 1 Lropo- 
logically defined in the doctrine of the chain of being, in the maero- 
eosmie-mierocosmie hypoth esis, and in the theory of ke armonics, which 
he calls “ the cosmic dance.” 

His study of these three ways of stating the central notion forces 
him to conclude that the greatness of the Elizabethan poets resiced 
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in their belief in &r established aud integrated cosmograpity. 
Because of this assurance, they are "*süvple ead strong," whereas 
their suecessors, with ihe exception of Milton, are “ ur ov elegant 
or orid ” because they ave troubled with doubis. His second con- 
elusion is that the ideas of the great Elizabethans are m recon lite; 
“ divested of their literary form they are the common property of 
every ihirdrate mind cf the age." Finally, he points out that we 
should not think of Elizabethan ideas as “ queer " but remember ihat 
they were taken seriously. The fact that modern "seientifiealy 
minded iutelleetuals ” -egarded eartain Central European ideas as 
4 queer ? brought death into the world and all our woe. 

As I read this book, I eonstantly wondered for what sort of 
audience it was written. Thespecialist will find nothing in it thai he 
has not known for a long time, and he will be able to think of many 
detailed monographs that rigorously analyze the basie rnolions of 
the book. The conclusions (especially the last, which is a sort pf 
non sequitur) answered my question, The book is not written for the 
specialist at ell. Tt is essentially a treatise for the amuteur, the 
Sunday afternoon reader cf Shakespeare. oz for the beginning 
graduate student, who wants orieniation àn one aspect of Elizabethan 
thinking. For both of these groups, Tülyard has done an immense 
service in reducing a ceram point of view to its minimum essentials 
and in clearing out the learned fungi with which so many editions 
of the principal Elizahethans are Duel ai. 

The professor who sends his graduate studenzs to this book should 
see to it that they do rot take "Tiyard'e title {oo seriously, for this 
is not the Elizabethan world picture but only one emmer cf it. It 
is the portrait that the English upper class admired because it kept 
them im power. It is the piefure that the uneritical or paironized 
literary man clung to because he either refused to think or loved 
his golden collar. "We do not expect a great poct to be a philosopher 
and a eriie,so we should rot interpret what be says as the governing 
philosophy of his age. Tillyard is, I think, aware of this in his 
concluding strictures on Donne and his sebool; and while I should 
be the first to admit that Donne is not so great a poet as Shakespeare, 
yet he is most cordial to all the new philosophical doubts that 
Shakespeare opposed. Now these new doctrines that Donne ponders 
in his poetry have been shown by current investigations to have been 
widely held. In other words, the certain mediaeval plan of Spenser 
and Shakespeare is conventional; the antithetical views of Donne sre 
equally corventional. Which is the world pietire? 

In the presentation of a world picture, we must also learn to read 
the unprinted works of the suppressed majorities. I know of no 
Renaissance defences of atheism, but the multitude of treatises 
against aiheism are an evidence to its reality. In simi ilar wise, the 
fact that Sidney, Spenser, and Shakespeare speak of the lower 
classes and of democratic zovernment with abhorrence suggests that 
the social cauldron was beginning to shake and bubble. The world 
view is, then, not always tbe articulate view. Finally, the intel- 
lectual aspect of no age is.a geyser; il is more like a series of parallel 
canals. á There is nothing new,” said a very ancient poet, “under 
the sun.” When one is tempted, then, to think of Machiavelli as a 
political inrovaiur, he must remember that the Florentine said very 
litle that had not heen said muck earlier. Wlen Donne's praise of 
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the fleshly aspects of love seems to rise like a <hornbush in the 
garden of Petrarchism, one should not be bemused. Ti. is a tradition 
that gocs back through the humanists to Valla and so to the birth of 
time. The streams of thought widen and narrow with the passage of 
years, but the world picture is never the photograph of the widest 
channel. 


Dox CAMERON ALLEM, 
TEO JOHNS ffoexiNs UNIVERSITY. 


JCEN ALEXANDER Mo(sacuv, Ju. Quiatus Aurelius Symmachus 
aud the Senatorial Aristoeracy of tbe West. Chicago, Private 
edition distributed by the Univ. of Chicago Librawues, 1942. 
Pp. ii 203. (Diss.) 


In his dissertation on Quintus Aurelius Sy machus and the sens- 
:orial aristocracy of ihe West, Dr. MeCeaehy has done execedingly 
sell with a particularly thankless svtyect. He has efficiently covered 
she available material on Symmachus, and he has arrived at con- 
clusions whieh are sober and 7 0deraze. 

Symmachus cannol be studied as repztescutative, but only as: «a 
representative, of the senatorial aristocracy.  MeGenehy correctly 
notes that the interests of Symmachus were na,vowly limited to 
Rome and Italy, and that be was a pagan at a time whan many other 
of his elass had become Christians. Nevertheless, it is icir to assume 
that Symmachus does represent a type wiich might be t.und in the 
 Soelety of Italy during the late imperial period. 

.* MeGeachy’s conclusions may be summazized as follows: 

Symmachus and the other rich ianded eristoerats who belong, 1 to 
his eircle of friends were characterized ky their complaceney, th ^r 
‘apparent nnawareness of the disintegration of the ancient woxid, anu 
their lack of profound intellectual interests, They were allowed to 
hold certain high political offiees, but they enjoyed prestige rather 
than power. On the other hand, as far as Symmachus and his elass 
‘are concerned, there is ne concrete evidence to justify the venarge 
‘of the Christian moralists that Roran society was corrupt and 
degraded. 

: In the only portion of his dissertation which deals with contro- 
versial material, MeGeachy very propor y rejects tlartke’s taeory 
regarding the authorship of the Historia Augusta (pp. 181-4). 
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